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CHAPTER I. 

A eomparuoH between the world and the ttage. 

1 HE world hath been often compared to the thea- 
tre ; and many grave writers, as well as the poets, 
have considered human life as a irreat drama, re* 
semblins, in almost every particulJ. those sce^ical 
representations which Thespis is first reported to 
have invented, and which have been since received 
with so much approbation and delight in all polite 
countries. 

This thought hath been carried so far, and is 
become so general, that some words proper to the 
theatre, and which were at first metaphorically 
applied to the world, are now indiscriminately and 
literally spoken of both : thus stage and scene are 
by common use grown as familiar to us, when we 
speak of life in general, as when we confine our- 
selves to dramatic performances ; and when tcan^ 

▼OL. XX, B 



2 TriE HISTORY OF 

actions behind the curtain are mentioned, St. Jameses 
is more likely to occur to our thoughts than Drury- 
lane. 

It may seem easy enough to account for all this, 
by reflecting that the theatrical stage is nothing 
more than a representation, or, as Aristotle caUs it, 
an imitation of what resdly exists ; and hence, 
perhaps, we might fairly pay a very high compli- 
ment to those who by their writings or actions 
have been so capable of imitating life, as to have 
their pictures in a manner confounded with, or mis- 
taken for, the originals. 

But, in reality, we are not so fond of paying 
compliments to these people, whom we use as chil- 
dren frequently do the instruments of their amuse- 
ment; and have much more pleasure in hissing 
and buffeting them, than in admiring their excel- 
lence. There are many other reasons which have 
induced us to see this analogy between the world 
and the stage. 

Some have considered the larger part of man- 
kind in the light of actors, as personating charac- 
ters no more their own, and to which, in fact, they 
have no better title, than the player hath to be in 
earnest thought the king or emperor whom he re- 
presents. Thus the hypocrite may be said to be a 
player ; and indeed the Greeks called them both 
by one and the same name. 

The brevity of life hath likewise given occasion 
to this comparison. Soi the inmiortal Shakspeare — > 



-Life's a poor player. 



That struts and frets his hours upon the stage. 
And then is heard no mpre. 

For which hackneyed quotation I will make the 
reader amends by a very noble one, which few, I 
believe, have read. It is taken from a poem called, 
the Deity, published about nine years ago, and 
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long since buried ia Qbllvion ; a proof that good 
, .books, no more than g«od men, do always survive 
the bad. 

'from Thee* all human actions take their springs, 
The rise of enipires» and the fall of kings 1 
See the vast Theatre of Time displajf'd, 
While o'er the scene succeeding heroes tread 1 
With purop the shining images succeed, 
What leaders triumph, and what roonarchs bleed ! 
Perform the parts thy Providence atsign'd, 
Their pride, their passiont, to thy ends inclin*d« 
Awhile they glitter in the face uf day« 
Then at thy nod the phantoms pass away ; 
No traces left of all rhe busy scene. 
But that remembrance says — the (hingi have been t 

In all these, however, and in every other similitude 
of life to. the theatre, the resemblance hath been 
always taken from the stage only. None, as I re- 
member, have at all considered the audience at this 
great drama. 

But as Nature often exhibits some of her best 
|>erformances to a very full house, so will the be- 
haviour of her spectators no less admit the above- 
mentioned comparison than that of her actors. In 
this vast th^tre of time are seated the friend aad 
the critic; here are claps and shouts, hisses and 
groans : in short, every thing which was ever .seen 
or heard at the theatre royal. 

Let us imagine this in one example; for in- 
stance, in the behaviour of the great audience on 
that scene which Nature was pleased to exhibit in 
the twelfth chapter of the preceding book, where 
she introduced Black George running away with 
the 500/. from his friend and benefactor. 

Those who sat in the world *s upper-gallery 
treated that incident, I am well convinced, ^with 

• The Deity. 
B2 



4 THE HISTORY OF 

their usual ^ooiferadon ; and every term df sicur- 
rilous reproach was most probably vented on that 
occasion. 

If we had descended to the next order of spec- 
tators, we should have found an equal degree of 
abhorrence, though less of noise and scurrility; 
yet here the good women gave Black George to 
the devil, and many of them expected every minute 
that the cloven-footed gentleman would fetch his 

The pit, as usual, was no doubt divided ; those 
who delight in heroic virtue and perfect character 
objected to the producing such instances of villainy, 
without punishing them very severely for the sake 
of example. Some of the author's friends cried, 
Look*ee, gentlemen, the man is a villain ; but it is 
nature for all that. And all the young critics of 
the age, the clerks, apprentices, &c., called it low, 
and fell a-groaning. 

As for the boxes, they behaved with their accus- 
tomed politeness. Most of them were attending to 
something else. Some of those few, who regarded 
the scene at all, declared he was a bad kind of man ; 
while others refused to give their opinion, till they 
had heard that of the best judges. 

Now we, who are admitted behind the scenes of 
this great theatre of nature (and no author ought to 
write any thing besides dictionaries and* spelling- 
books who hath not this privilege), can censure the 
action, without conceiving any absolute detestation 
of the person whom, perhaps. Nature may not have 
designed to act an Ul part in all her dramas ; for in 
this instance life most exactly resembles the stage, 
since it is often the same person who represents the 
villain and the hero; and he, who engages your 
admiration to-day, will, probably, attract your 
contempt to-morrow. As Garrick, whom I regard 
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in tragedy to be the greatest genias die world hath 
ever proaacedy sometnnes condescends to play^the 
fool; so did Scipio Ihe Great, and Lselins the Wise, 
according to Horace, many years ago ; nay, Cicero 
reports fiiem to have been '* incredibly childish." 
These, it is true, played the fool, like my ^end 
Garrick, in jest only ; but several eminent charac- 
ters have, in numberless instances of their lives, 
played the fool egregiously in earnest ; so far as to 
render it a matter of some doubt, whether their 
wisdom or folly was predominant ; or whether they 
were better entitled to the applause or censure, 
the admiration or contempt, the love or hatred, of 
mankind. 

Those persons, indeed, who have passed any 
time behmd the scenes of this great theatre, and 
are thoroughly acquainted not only with the several 
disguises which are there put on, but abo with the 
&ntastic and* capricious behaviour of the Passions^ 
who are the managers and directors of this theatre, 
(fbr as to Reason, the patentee, he is known to be 
a very idle fellow, and seldom to exert himself), 
may most probably have learned to understand the 
famous nil admirari of Horace, or, in the English 
phrase, to stare at nothing. 

A single bad act no more constitutes a villain in 
life, than a single bad part on the stage. The pas- 
sions, like the managers of a play-house, often force 
men upon parts, without consulting their judgment, 
and sometimes without any regard to their talents. 
Thus the man, as weU as the player, may condemn 
what he himself acts ; nay, it is common to see 
vice sit as awkwardly on some men, as the character 
of lago would on the honest face of Mr. William 
Mills. 

Upon tile whole, then, the man of candour and 
of true understanding is never hastj to cQifA^TUSL^ 
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He can censure an imperfection, ob even a vice, 
without rage against the guilty party. In a word, 
they are the same folly, the same childishness, the 
same ill-breeding, and the same ill-nature, which 
raise all the clamours and uproars both in life and 
on the stage. The worst of men generally have 
the words rogue and villain mo^t- in their mouths, 
as the lowest of all wretches are the aptest to cry 
out "low" in the pit. 



CHAPTER n. 



Containing a conversation which Mr. Jones had 

with himself, 

Jones received his effects from Mr. Allworthy's 
early in the morning, with the following answer to 
his letter: — 

" Sir, 
'* I AM commanded by my uncle to acquaint 
you, that as he did not proceed to those measures 
he had taken with you, without the greatest deli- 
beration, and after the fullest evidence of your 
unworthiuess, so will it be always out of your power 
to cause the least alteration in his resolution. He 
expresses great surprise at your presumption in 
saying you have resigned all pretensions to a young 
lady, to whom it is impossible you should ever have 
had any, her birth and fortune having made her so 
infinitely your superior. Lastly, 'I am commanded 
to tell you, that the only instance of your com- 
pliance with my uncle-s inclinations, which he 
requires, is, your immediately quitting this country. 
I cannot conclude this without offering you my 
advice, as a Christian, that you would seriously 
think of amending your life. That you may be as- 
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sisted Avith gntc^ so to do, will be always the 
prayer of 

** Your humble servant, 

" W. BLrPiL/^ 

Many contending passions were raised in our 
hero's mind by this letter ; but the tender prevailed 
at last over the indignant and irascible, and a flood 
of tears came seasonably to his assistance, and pos- 
sibly prevented his misrortunes from either turning 
his head or bursting his heart. 

He grew, however, soon ashamed of indulging 
this remedy; and, starting up, he cried. Well, then, 
I will give Mr. Allworthy the only instance ' he re- 
quires of my obedience ; I will go this moment — 
but whither? — ^Why, let Fortune direct; since 
there is no other who thinks it of any consequence 
what becomes of this wretched person, it shall be 
a matter of equal indifference to myself. Shall I 
alone regard what no other — Ha ! have I not reason to 
think there is another? — one whose value is above 
that of the whole world! — I may, I must imagine 
my Sophia is not indifferent to what becomes of 
me. Shall I titen leave this only friend — and such 
a friend? Shall I not stay with her? — ^Where — how 
can I stay with her? . Have I any hopes of ever 
seeing her, though she was as desirous as myself, 
without exposing her to the wrath of her father? 
And to what purpose? Can I think of soliciting 
such a creature to consent to her own ruin? Shall I 
mdulge any passion of mine at such a price ? Shall 
I lurk about this country like a thief, with such 
intentions ? No ; I disdain, I detest the thought. 
Farewell, Sophia; farewell, most lovely, most be- 
loved — Here passion stopped his mouth, and found 
a vent at his eyes. 
And now, having taken a resolution to leA.\^ \k^ 
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country, he began to debate with himself whither 
h% should go. The world, as Milton phrases it, lay 
all before him ; and Jones, no more Ihan Adam, haa 
any man to whom he might resort for comfort or 
assistance. All his acquaintance were the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Allworthy ; and he had no reason to 
expect any countenance from them, as that gentleman 
had withdrawn his favour from him. Men of great 
and good characters should, indeed, be very cautious 
how they discard their dependents ; for the conse- 
quences to the unhappy sufferer is being discarded 
by all others. 

What course of life to pursue, or to what busi- 
ness to apply himself, was a second consideration : 
and here Uie prospect was all a melancholy void. 
Every profession, and every trade, required length 
of time, and what was worse, money ; for matters 
are so constituted, that, " nothing out of nothing'* is 
not a truer maxim in physics than in politics; and 
every man,, who is greatly destitute of money, is om 
ih^t account entirely excluded from all means of 
acquiring it. 

At last the Ocean, that hospitable friend to the 
wretched, opened her capacious arms to receive 
him ; and he instantly resolved to accept her kind 
invitation. To express myself less figuratively, he 
determined to go to sea. 

This thought, indeed, no sooner suggested itself, 
thim he eagerly embraced it; and having presently 
hired horses, he set out for Bristol to put it in execu- 
tion. 

But before we attend him on this expedition, we 
shall resort awhile to Mr. Westem^s, and see what 
farther happened to the charming Sophia. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Containing several dialogues. 

The morning in which Mr. Jones departed, Mrs. 
Western summoned Sophia into her apartment; and 
having first acquainted her that she had obtained 
Tier liberty of her father, she proceeded to read her 
a long lecture on the subject of matrimony ; which 
she treated not as a romantic scheme of happiness 
arising from love, as it hath been described by the 
poets; nor did. she mention any of those purposes for 
which we are taught by divines to regard it as in- 
stituted by sacred authority : she considered it ra- 
ther as a fund in which prudent women deposit their 
fortunes to the best .advantage, in order to receive 
a larger interest for them than they could have else- 
where. 

When Mrs. Western had finished, Sophia an- 
swered, That she was very incapable of arguing 
with a lady of her aunf si superior knowledge and 
experience, especially on a subject which she had 
so very little considered, as this of matrimony. 

Argue with me, child! replied the other; I do 
not indeed expect it. I should have seen the world 
to very little purpose truly, if I am to argue with 
one of your years. I have taken this trouble, in 
order to instruct you. The ancient philosophers, 
such as' Socrates, Alcibiades, and others, did not 
use to argue with their scholars. You are to con* 
"aider me, child, as Socrates, not asking your opinion, 
but only informing you of mine. From which last 
words the reader may possibly imagine, that this 
lady had read no more of the philosophy of Socrates, 
than she had of that of Alcibiades ; and, indeed, 
we cannot resolve his curiosity as to this point. 

Madam, cries Sophia, I have never presumed to 

VOL. XX. c 
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controvert any opinion of yours ; and this subject, 
as I said, I have never yet thought of, and, perhaps,, 
never may. 

Indeed, Sophy, replied the aunt, this dissimu- 
lation with me is very foolish. The French shall 
as soon persuade me that they take foreign towns in 
defence only of their own country, as you can im- 
pose on me to believe you have never yet thought 
seriously of matrimony. How can you, chUd, 
affect to deny that you . have considered of con- 
tracting an alliance, when you so well know I am 
acquainted with the party with whom you desire \o 
contract it? — an alliance as unnatural, and contraiy 
to your interest, as a separate league with the French 
would be to the interest of the Dutch ! But, how- 
ever, if you have not hitherto considered of this 
matter, I promise you it is now high time ; for my 
brother is resolved immediately to cpnclude the 
treaty with Mr. Blifil ; and, indeed, I am a sort of 
guarantee in the affair, and have promised your 
concunrence. 

Indeed, madam, cries Sophia^ this is the only in- 
stance in which I must disobey both yourself and 
my father. For this is a match which requires very 
little consideration in me to refuse* 

If I was not as great a philosopher as Socrates 
himself, returned Mrs. Western, you would over- 
come my patience. What objection can you have 
to the young gentleman ? 

A very solid objection, in my opmion, says So- 
phia, — I hate him. 

Will you never learn a proper use of words ? 
answered liie aunt. Indeed, child, you should con- 
sult Bajiley*s Dictionary. It is impossible you should 
hate a man from whom you have received no injury. 
By hatred, therefore, you mean no more than diidike, 
which is no sufficient objection against your mar- 



Tjkg of 'him-. I have known many oouplei, who 
have entirely disliked each other, lead very com- 
fortoble genteel lives. Believe me, child, I know 
these things better than .you. You will allow me, 
Ithink, to have seen the world, in which I have not 
9n acquaintance who would not rather be thought 
to dislike her husband than to like him. The con- 
trary is such out-of-fashion romantic nonsense, that 
the very imagination of it is shocking. 

Indeed, madam, replied Sophia, I shall never 
marry a man I dislike. If I promise my father 
never to consent to any marriage contrary to his 
inclinations, I think I may hope he will never force 
me into that state contrary to my own. 

Inclinations ! cries the aunt, with some warmth. 
Inclinations ! I am astonished at your assurance. 
A young woman of your age, and unmarried, to 
talk of inclinations ! JBut whatever your inclinations 
may be, my brother is resolved; nay since you 
talk of inclinations, I shall advise him to hasten the 
treaty. Inclinations ! 

Sophia then flung herself upon her knees, and 
tears began to trickle from her shining eyes. She 
entreated her aunt to have mercy upon her, and 
not to resent so cruelly her unwillingness to make 
herself miserable; often urging, that she alone 
was concerned, and that her happiness only was 
at stake. 

As a bailiff, when well authorised by his writ, 
having possessed himself of the person of some 
unhappy debtor, views aU his tears without con- 
cern; in vain the wretched captive attempts to 
raise compassion; in vain the tender wife bereft 
of her (companion, the little prattling boy, or fright- 
ed g^, are mentioned as inducements to reluctance. 
The noble bumtrap, blind and deaf to every cir- 
cumstance of distress^ greatly soars above lUl the 

C2 
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motives to humanity, and into the hands of the 
gaoler resolves to deliver his miserable t>rey. 

Not less blind to the tears, or less deaf to every 
entreaty, of Sophia was the politic aunt ; not less 
determined was she to deliver over the trembling 
maid into the arms of the gaoler BlifiL . She an- 
swered with great impetuosity, So far, madam, 
from your being concerned alone, your concern 
is the least, or surely the least important. It is the 
honour of your family which is concerned in this 
alliance; you are only the instrument. Do you 
conceive, mistress, that in an intermarriage between 
kingdoms, as when a daughter of France is married 
into Spain, the princess herself is alone considered 
in the match? No: it is a mdtch between two 
kingdoms, rather than between two persons. The 
same happens in great families, such as ours. 
The alliance between the families is the principal 
matter. You ought to have a greater regard for 
the honour of your family, than for your own per- 
son ; and if the example of a princess cannot in- 
spire you with these noble thoughts, you cannot 
surely complain at being used no worse than all 
princesses are used. 

I hope, madam, cries Sophia, with a little ele- 
vation of voice, I shall never do any thing to dis- 
honour my family ; but as for Mr. BUfil, whatever 
may be the consequence, I am resolved against 
him, and no force shall prevail in his favour. 

Western, who had been within hearing, during 
the greater part of the preceding dialogue, had 
now exhausted all his patience: he therefore en- 
tered the room in a violent passion, crying, D — n 
me then if shatunt ha*un, d — ^n me if shatunt, that's 
all— that's all ; d — n me if shatunt. 

Mrs. Western had collected a sufficient quantity 
of wrath for the use of Sophia ; but she now trans- 
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fored it all tQ thfi squire. Brother, said she, it is 
astonishing that you will . interfere in a matter 
which you had totally left to my negotiation. 
Regard to my family hath made me take upon my- 
self to be the mediatmg power, in order to rectify 
those mistakes in policy which you have committed 
in your daughters education. For, brother, it is 
you- — ^it is your preposterous conduct, which hath 
eradicated all the seeds that I had formerly sown in 
her tender mind. It is you yourself who have 
taught her disobedience. — Blood ! cries the squire^ 
foaming at the mouth, you are enough to conquer 
the jiatience of the devil ! Have I ever taught my 
daughter disobedience ? — Here she stands. — Speak 
honestly, girl : did ever I bid you be disobedient to 
me ? Have not I done every thing to humour and 
to gratify you, and to make you obedient to me ? 
And very obedient to me she was when a little 
child* before you took her in hand, and spoiled her, 
by ^ling her head with a pack of court notions. 
Why — ^why — ^why— did I not overhear you tell- 
ipg her she must behave like a princess ? You 
have made a Whig of the girl ; and how should 
faer father, or any body else, expect any obedience 
from her? — Brother, answered Mrs. Western, with 
^ air of great disdain, I cannot express the con- 
tempt I have for your politics of aU kinds ; but I 
iriU appeal likewise to the young lady herself, 
whether I have ever taught her any principles of 
disobedi^ice. On the contrary, niece, have I not 
endeavoured to inspire you with a true idea of the 
«ieyeral relations in which a human creature stands 
in society? Have I not taken infinite pains to show 
y^u, that the law of, nature hath enjoined a duty 
m phildren to their parents *? Have I not told you 
w)bAt t^lato says on thi^t subject ^-^a subject on 
whWh^ you was so qotoriously ignorant when yof 
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came first under my care, that I verily believe yon 
did not know the relation between a daughter and a 
father. — *Tis all a lie, answered Western. The girl 
is no such a fool, as to live to eleven years old without 
knowing that she was her father's relation. — O ! 
more than Gothic ignorance, answered the lady. 
And as for your manners, brother, I must tell you, 
they deserve a cane. — ^Why then you may gi* it 
me, if you think you are able, cnes the squire; 
nay, I suppose your niece there will be ready 
enough to help you. — Brother, said Mrs. Western, 
though I despise you beyond expression, yet I 
shall endure your insolence no longer ; so I desire 
my coach may be got ready immediately, for I am 
resolved to leave your house this very morning.^ 
And a good riddance too, answered he : I can bear 
your insolence no longer, an you come to that* 
Blood ! it is almost enough of itself to make my 
daughter undervalue my sense, when she hears 
you telling me every minute you despise me. — It 
is impossible, it is impossible, cries the aunt; no 
one can undervalue such a boor. — ^Boar, answered 
the squire, I am no boar; no, nor ass; no, nor rat 
neither, madam. Remember that — I am no rat. 
I am a true Englishman, and not of your Hanover 
breed, that have eat up the nation.— Thou art one 
of th^e wise men, cries she, whose nonsensical 
principles have undone the nation ; by weakening 
the hands of our government at home, and by dis- 
couraging our friends, and encouraging our enemies 
abroad. — Ho! are you come back to your politics? 
cries the squire : as for those, I despise them as 
much as I do a f — ^t. Which last word he accom- 
panied and graced with the very action which, of 
all others, was the most proper to it. And whether 
it was this word, or the contempt expressed for 
her poHtics, which most affected Mrs. Western, I 
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mil not determine; but she flew into the most 
violent rage, uttered phrases improper to be here 
related, and instantly burst out of the house. Nor 
did her brother or her niece think proper either 
to stop or to follow her ; for the one was so much 
possessed by concern, and the other by anger, that 
they were rendered almost motionless. 

The squire, however, sent after his sister the 
same holloa which attends the debarture of a hare 
when she is first started before tne hounds. He 
was, indeed, a great master of this kind of voci- 
feration, and had a hoUoa proper for most occa- 
sions in life. 

Women who, like Mrs. Western, know the world 
and have applied themselves to philosophy and 
politics, would have immediately availed themselves 
of the present disposition of Mr. Westem*s mind, 
by throwing in a few artful compliments to his 
understanding at the expence of his absent adver- 
sary ; but poor Sophia was all simplicity. By 
which word we do' not intend to insinuate to the 
reader that she was silly, which is generally under- 
stood as a synonymous term with simple ; for she 
was indeed a most sensible girl, and her understand- 
ing was of the first rate ; but she wanted all that 
useful art which females convert to so many c:ood 
purposes in life, and which, as it aiises rather w>m 
the heart than fix>m the head, is often the property 
of the silliest of women. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A picture of a country gentlewoman, taken from 

tlie life, 

Mr. Western having finished his holloa^ and taken 
a little breathy began to lament, in very pathetic 
terms, the unfortunate condition of men, who are, 
says he, always whipt in by the hujnours of some 
d — n'd b — or other. I think I was hard run enough 
by your mother for one man : but after giving her a 
dodge, here*s another b— r. follows me upon the 
ifoil ; but curse my jacket if I will be run down 
in this manner by any o*um. 

Sophia never had a single dispute with her 
father till this unlucky affair of Blifil, on any 
account, except in defence of her mother, whom 
she had loved most tenderly, though she lost her in 
the eleventh year of her age. The squire, to whom 
that poor woman had been a faithful upper-servant 
all the time of their marriage, had retumeid that 
behaviour, by making what ti^e world calls a go6d 
husband. He veiy seldom swore at her (perhaps 
not above once a week), and never beat her: she. 
had not the least occasion for jealousy, and was 
pi^ect mistress of her time ; for sl^e was never inr 
ternipted by her husband, who was engaged all the 
morning in his field exercises, and all the evening 
with bottle companions. She scarce indeed ever 
saw him but at meals ; where she had the pleasure 
of carving those dishes which she had before at- 
tended at the dressing. From these meals she 
retired about five minutes after the other servants, 
having only staid to drink ** the king over the water.*' 
Such were, it seems, Mr. Western's orders : for it 
was a maxim with him, that women should come in 
with the first dish, and go out after the first glass. 
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Obedience to these orders was perhaps no difficoll 
task ; for the conversation (if it may be so called) 
was seldom such as could entertain a lady. It con- 
sisted chiefly of hallooing, singing, relations of 

sporting adventures, b dy, and abuse of women 

and of the government. 

These, however, were the only seasons when 
Mr. Western saw his wife ; for when he repaired 
to her bed, he was generally so drunk that he 
could not see ; and, in the sporting season, he al- 
ways rose from her before it was light. Thus was 
she perfect mistress of her time, and had besides a 
coach and four usually at her command ; though 
unhappily indeed the badness of the neighbour- 
hood, and of the roads, made this of little use : for 
none who had set much value on their necks would 
have passed through the one, or who had set any 
value on their hours would have visited the other. 
Now, to deal honestly with the reader, she did not 
make all the return expected to so much indul- 
gence ; for she had been married against her will 
by a fond father, the match having been rather 
advantageous on her side ; for the squire*s estate 
was upwards of 3,000/. a year, and her fortune no 
more than a bare 8,000/. Hence, perhaps, she had 
contracted a little gloominess of temper ; for she 
was rather a good servant than a good wife : nor 
had she always the gratitude to return the extra- 
ordinary degree of roaring mirth^ with which the 
squire received her, even with a good-humoured 
smile. She would, moreover, sometimes mterfere 
with matters which did not concern her, as the 
violent drinking of her husband, which in the 
gentlest terms she would take some of the few op- 
portunities he gave her of remonstrating against • 
And once in her life she very earnestly entreated 
him to carry her for two months to LouAob, '^VvVr^ 
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iw peremptorily denied ; nay, was angry with hit 
wife for the request ever after, being well assured 
that all the husbands in London are cuckolds. 

For this last, and many other good reasons. 
Western at length heartily hated his wife ; and, as 
he never concealed this hatred before her death, so 
he never forgot it afterwards ; but when any thing 
in the least soured him, as a bad scenting day, or 
a distemper among his hounds, or any other such 
misfortune, he constantly vented his spleen by 
invectives against the deceased, saying, If my wife 
was alive now, she would be glad of this. 

These invectives he was especially desirous of 
throwing forth before Sophia ; for as he loved her 
more than he did any other, so he was really jealous 
that she had loved her mother better than him. 
And this jealousy Sophia seldom failed of heighten- 
ing on these occasions ; for he was not contented 
with violating her ears with the abuse of her mo- 
ther, but endeavoured to force an explicit approba- 
tion of all this abuse ; with which desire he could 
never prevail upon her by any promise or threats 
to comply. 

Hence some of my readers will, perhaps, wonder 
that the squire had not hated Sophia as much 
as he had hated her mother ; but I must inform 
them, that hatred is not the effect of love, even 
through the medium of jealousy* It is, indeed, 
very possible for jealous persons to kill the ob- 
jects of their jealousy, but not to hate them. 
Which sentiment being a pretty hard morsel, and 
bearing something of the air of a paradox, we 
shall leave the reader to chew the cud upon it to the 
end of the chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The generous behaviour of Sophia iowardi her mmL 

Sophia kept silence during the foregoing speech 
of her father, nor did she once answer otherwise 
than with a sigh ; but as he understood none of the 
language, or as he called it, lingo, of the eyes, so 
he was not satbfied without some further approbation 
of his sentiments, which he now demanded of his 
daughter ; telling her, in the usual way, he expect- 
ed she was ready to take the part of eveiy body 
against him, as she bad always done that of the b — 
her mother. Sophia remainmg still silent, be cried 
out. What, art dumb ? Why dost unt speak ? Was 
not thy mother a d — d b— to me? Answer me 
that. What, I suppose, you despise your father too, 
and don't think him good enough to speak to ? 

For Heaven's sake, sir, answered Sophia, do 
not give so cruel a turn to my silence. I am sure 
I would sootier die than be guilty of any disre- 
spect toward^ you ; but how can I venture to 
speak, when every word must either offend my 
dear papa, or convict me of the blackest ingratitude, 
as well as impiety, to the memory of the best of 
mothers ; for such, I am certain, my mamma was 
always to me ? 

And your aunt, I suppose, is the best of sisters 
too ! replied the squire. Will you be so kind as 
to allow that she is a b— ? I may fairly insbt upon 
that, I thbk. 

Indeed, sir, says Sophia, I have great obligations 
to my aunt. She hath been a second mother to 
me. 

And a second wife to me too, returned Wes- 
tern ; so you will take her part too ! You won't 
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confess that she hath acted the part of the vilest 
sister in the world ? 

Upon my word, sir, cries Sophia, I must belie 
my heart wickedly if I did. I know my aunt and 
you differ v^ry much in your ways of thinking ; 
but I have heard her a thousand times express the 
greatest affection for you ; and I am convinced, so iav 
from her being the worst sister in the world, there 
are very few who love a brother better. 

The English of all which is, answered the 
squire, that I am in the wrong. Ay, certainly. 
Ay, to be sure : the woman is in the right, and 
the man in the wrong always. 

Pardon me, sir, cries Sophia. I do not say so. 

What don't you say ? answered the father : you 
have the impudence to say she*s in the right ; doth 
it not follow then of course that I am in the wrong ? 
And perhaps I am in the wrong to suffer such a 
Presbyterian Hanoverian b — to come into my 
house. She may 'dite me of a plot for any thing I 
know, and give my esteate to the government. 

So far, sir, from injuring you pr your estate, says 
Sophia, if my aunt had died yesterday, I am con- 
vinced she would have left you her whole fortune. 

Whether Sophia intended it or no, I shall not pre- 
sume to assert ; but certain it is, these last words 
penetrated very deep into the ears of her father, and 
produced' a much more sensible effect than all she 
had said before. He received the sound with much 
the same action as a man receives a bullet in his 
head. He started, staggered, and turned pale. 
After which he remained silent above a minute, and 
then began in the following hesitating manner : 
Yesterday ! she would have left me her esteate yes- 
terday ? would she ? Why yesterday, of all the days 
in the year ? I suppose if she dies to-morrow, she 
will leave it to somebody else, and perhaps out of 
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^ vamily. — My aunt, str, cries Sophia, bath very 
violent passions, and I can*t answer what she may 
do under their influence. 

You can't! returned the ^ther ; and pray who 
bath been the occasion of putting her into those 
violent passions ? Nay, who hath actually put her 
into them ? Was not you and she hard at it before I 
came into the room 1 Besides, was not all our quar- 
rel about you ? I have not quarrelled with sister this 
many years but upon your account ; and now you 
would throw the whole blame upon me, as tho f 1 
should be the occasion of her leaving the esteate 
out o* the vamily. I could have expected no better 
indeed: this is like the return you make to all the 
rest o' my vondness. 

I beseech you then, cries Sophia, upon my knees 
I beseech you, if I have been the unhappy occasion 
of this difference, that you will endeavour to make 
it up with my aunt, and not suffer her to leave your 
house in this violent rage of auger : she is a very 
good-natured woman, and a few civil words will 
satisfy her. — Let me entreat you, sir. 

So I must go and ask pardon for your fault, must 
I ? answered Western. You have lost the bare, and 
I must draw every way to find her again ? Indeed, 
if 1 was certain — Here he stopped, and Sophia 
throwing in more entreaties, at length prevailed 
upon him; so that, after venting two or three bitter 
sarcastical expressions against his daughter, he de- 
parted as fast as he could to recover his sister, before 
her equipage could be gotten ready. 

^ophia then returned to her chamber of mourning 
where she indulged herself (if the phrase may be al- 
lowed me) in all the luxury of tender grief. She 
read over more than once the letter which she had 
received from Jones ; her muff too was used on this 
occasion ; and she bathed both these, as well ^^ l^ftt- 

VOL. xx. D 
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self, with tears. In this situation, the frieiidlY Mnl 
Honour exerted her utmost abilities ta comfort her 
afflicted mistress. She ran over the names of many 
young gentlemen t and having greatly commended 
their parts and persons, assured Sophia that she 
might take her choice of any. These methods must 
have certainly been used with some success in disor- 
ders of the like kind, or so skilful a practitioner as 
Mrs. Honour vtrould never have ventured to apply 
them ; nay, I have heard that the college of chamber- 
maids holds them to be as sovereign remedies as kny 
in tlie female dispensary ; but virhether it was that 
Sophia's disease differed inwardlv from those cases 
with which it agreed in external symptoms, I will 
not assert ; but, in fact, the good waiting-woman 
did more harm than good, and at last so incensed 
her mistress (which was no easy matter), that 
with an angry voice she dismissed her from her pre- 
sence. 



CHAPTER VI. 
Containing great variety of matter. 

The squire overtook his sister just as she was step' 
ping into the coach, and partly by force, and partly 
by solicitations, prevailed upon her to order her 
horses back into their quarters. He succeeded in 
this attempt without much difficulty ; for the lady 
was, as we have already hiiited, of a most placable 
disposition, and greatly loved her brother, thou|^ 
she despised his parts, or rather his little knowledge 
of the world. 

Poor Sophia, who had first set on foot this re« 
conciliation, was now made the sacrifice to it. They 
both concurred in their censures on her conduct ; 
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jointly declared war against her, and directly pro- 
ceeded to counsel, how to carry it on in the most 
vigorous manner. For this purpose,, Mrs. Western 
proposed not only an immediate conclusion of the 
treaty with Allworthy, but as immediately to carry 
it into execution ; saying. That there was no other 
way to succeed with her niece, but by violent me- 
thods which she was convinced Sophia had not suf- 
ficient resolution to resist. By violent, says she, 1 
mean rather hasty measures ; for as to confinement 
or absolute force, no such things must or can be at- 
tempted. Our plan must be concerted for a sur- 
prize, and not for a storm. 

These matters were resolved on, when Mr. Blifil 
came to pay a visit to his mistress. The squire no 
sooner heard of his arrival, than he stepped aside, 
by his sister's advice, to give his daughter orders for 
the proper reception of her lover; which he did 
with the most bitter execrations and denunciations 
of judgment on her refusal. 

Tb^ impetuosity of the squire bore down all 
before him ; and Sophia, as her aunt very wisely 
foresaw, was not able to resist him. She agreed,, 
there£[>re, to see Blifil, though she had scarce spirits 
or strength sufiicient to utter her assent. Indeed, to 
give a peremptory denial to a father, whom she so 
tenderiy loved, was no easy task. Had this circum- 
stance been out of the case, much less resolution than 
what she was really mistress of, would, perhaps, 
have served her; but it is no unusual thing to 
ascribe those actions entirely to fear, which are in 
a great measure produced by love. 

In pursuance, therefore, of her father's peremp- 
tory command, Sophia now admitted Mr. Blifirs 
visit. Scenes like this, when painted at large, af- 
ford, as we have observed, very little entertainment 
to the reader. Here, therefore, we shall strict^j %A- 

D 2 
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here to a ririe of Horac^ ; by which writers are di-- 
reeled to pass over all those matters which they 
despair of placing in a shining light ; — ^a rule, we 
conceive, of excellent use, as well to the historian 
as to the poet ; and which, if followed, must at 
least have this good effect, that many a great evil 
(for so all great books are called) would thus be 
reduced to a small one. 

It is possible the great art used by Blifil at this 
interview would have prevailed on Sophia to have 
made another man in his circumstances her confi- 
dant, and to have revealed the whole secret of her 
heart to him ; but she had contracted so ill an opi- 
nion of this young gentleman, that she was resolved 
to place no confidence in him ; for simplicity, when 
set on its guard, is often a match for cunning. Her 
behaviour to him, therefore, was entirely forced, 
and indeed nsuch as is generally prescribed to 
virgins upon the second formal visit from one who 
is appointed for their husband. 

But though Blifil declared himself to the squire 
perfectly satisfied witli his reception, yet that 
gentleman, who, in company with his sister, had 
overheard all, was not so well pleased. He re- 
solved, in pursuance of the advice of the sage lady, 
to push matters as forward as possible; and, ad- 
dressing himself to his intended son-in-law in the 
hunting phrase, he cried, after a loud holloa. Follow 
her, boy, follow her ; run in, run in ; that's it, honeys. 
Dead, dead, dead. Never be bashful, nor stand 
shall I, shall I ? AUworthy and I can finish all 
matters between us this afternoon, and let us ha' 
the wedding to-m6rrow. 

Blifil having conveyed the utmost satisfaction 
into his countenance, answered. As there is no- 
thing, sir, in this world which I so eagerly desire 
a» an alliance with your family, except my union 
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with the most amiable and deserving Sophia, yoa 
may easily imagine how impatient I must be to see 
inyself in possession of my two highest wishes. If 
i have not therefore importuned you on this head, 
you will impute it only to my fear of offending 
the lady, by endeavouring to hurry on so blessed 
an event faster than a strict compliance with all 
the rules of decency and decorum will permit. 
But if, by your interest, sir, she might be mduced 
to dispense with any formalities; 

Formalities! with a pox! answered the squire. 
Pooh, all stuff and nonsense. I tell thee, she shall 
ha* thee to-morrow: you will know the world 
better hereafter, when you come to my age. 
Women never gi' their consent, man, if they can 
help it: *tis not the fashion. If I had staid for her 
mother*s consent, I might have been a bachelor to 

this day. ^To her, to her, go to her, that's it, you 

jolly dog. I tell thee sha't ha* her to-morrow 
morning. 

91ifil suffered himself to be overpowered by the 
forcible rhetoric of the squire; and it being agreed 
that Western should close with AUworthy that very 
afternoon, the lover departed home, having first 
earnestly begged that no violence might be offered 
to the iady by this haste, in the same manner as 
a popish inquisitor begs the lay power to do 
no violence to the heretic delivered over to it, 
and against whom the church hath passed sen* 
tence. 

And, to say the truth, Blifil had passed sentence 
against Soplua; for however pleased he had de- 
clared himself to Western with his reception, he 
* was by no means satisfied, unless it was that he was 
convinced of the hatred and scorn of his mistress ; 
and this had produced no less reciprocal hatred and 
scorn in him. It may, perhaps, be asked, Why 

8 
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then did he not put an immediate end to all farikef 
courtship ? I answer, for that very reason, as well 
as for several others equally good, which we shall 
now proceed to open to the reader. 

Though Mr. Blifil was not of the complexion of 
Jones, nor ready to eat every woman he saw, yet 
he was far from being destitute of that appetite 
which is said to be the common property of all 
animals. With this, he had likewise that distin- 
guishing taste, whjch serves to direct men in their 
choice of the object or food of their several appe- 
tites ; and this taught him to consider Sophia as a 
most delicious morsel; indeed, to regard her with 
the same desires which an ortolan inspires into the 
soul of an epicure. Now the agonies which af- 
fected the mind of Sophia, rather augmented than 
impaired her beauty ; for her tears added bright- 
ness to her eyes, and her breasts rose higher with 
her sighs. Indeed, no one hath seen beauty in its 
highest lustre, who hath never seen it in distress. 
Blifil therefore looked on this human ortolan with 
greater desire than when he viewed her last; nor 
was his desire at all lessened by the aversion which 
he discovered in her to himself. On the contrary, 
this served rather to heighten the pleasure he pro- 
posed in rifling her charms, as it added triumph to 
lust ; nay, he had some further views, from obtain- 
ing the absolute possession of her person, which we 
detest too much even to mention ; and revenge it- 
self was not without its share in the gratifications 
which he promised himself. The rivalling poor 
Jones, and supplanting him in her affections, added 
another spur to his pursuit, and promised another 
additional rapture to his enjoyment. 

Besides all these views, which to some scrupulous 
persons may seem to savour too much of malevo- 
lence, he had one prospect, which few readers wiM 
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r^ird with any great abhorrence. And this was, 
the estate of Mr. Western, which was all to be 
settled on his daughter and her issue ; for so extra- 
vi^nt was the affection of that fond parent, that, 
provided his child would but consent to be misera- 
ble with the husband he chose, he cared not at 
what price he purchased him. 

For these reasons Mr. Blifil was so desirous of 
the match, that he intended to deceive Sophia, by 
pretending love to her ; and to deceive her father 
and his own uncle, by pretending hie was beloved 
by her. In doing this, he availed himself of the 
piety of Thwackum, who held, that if the end pro- 
posed was religious (as surely matrimony is) it 
mattered not how wicked were the means. As to 
other occasions, he used to apply the philosophy of 
Square, which taught, that the end was immaterial, 
80 that the means were fair, and consistent with 
moral rectitude. To say truth, there were few 
occurrences in life on which he could not draw 
advantage from the precepts of one or other of 
those great masters. 

Little deceit was indeed necessary to be practised 
on Mr. Western; who thought the inclinations of 
his daughter of as little consequence as Blifil him- 
self conceived them to be ; but as the sentiments of 
Mr. Allworthy were of a very different kind, so it 
was absolutely necessary to impose on him. In 
this, however, Blifil was so well assisted by Wes- 
tern, that he succeeded without difficulty; for as 
Mr. Allworthy had been assured by her father, that 
Sophia had a proper affection for Blifil, and that all 
which he had suspected concerning Jones was en- 
tirely false, Blifil had nothing more to do than to' 
connrm these assertions ; which he did with such 
equivocations, that he preserved a salvo for his con- 
science ; and bad the satisfaction of conveying & lie 
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to his uncle, without the guilt of telling one* WheM 
he was examined touching the inclinations of So- 
phia by AUworthy, who said, He would on no 
account be accessary to forcing a young lady into 
a marriage contrary to her own will ; he answered. 
That the real sentiments of young ladies were very 
difficult to be understood; that her behaviour to 
him was fiill as forward as he wished it ; and that, 
if he could believe her. father, she had all the 
affection for him which any .lover could desire. 
As for Jones, said he, whom I am loth to call villain, 
though his behaviour to you, sir, sufficiently justi- 
fies the appellation, his own vanity, or perhaps 
some wicked views, might make him boast of a 
falsehood ; for if tiiere had been any reality in 
Miss Western 8 love for him, the greatness of her 
fortune would never have suffered him to desert 
her, as you are well informed he hath. Lastly, sir, 
1 promise you I would n3t myself, for any consi- 
deration, no, not for the whole woiid, consent to 
marry this young lady, if I was not persuaded she 
had all the passion for me which I desire she should 
have. 

This excellent method of conveying a falsehood 
with the heart only, without making the tongue 
guilty of an untruth, by the means of equivocation 
and miposture, hath quieted the conscience of many 
a notable deceiver ; and yet, when we consider that 
it is Omniscience on which these endeavour to im- 
pose, it may possibly seem capable of affording 
only a vei^ superficial comfort ; and that this art- 
ful and refined distinction between cominunicating 
a lie and telling one, is hardly worth the pains it 
costs them. 

AUworthy was pretty well satisfied with what 
Mr. Western and Mr. Blifil told him; and the 
treaty was now, at the end of two days, concluded. 
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Nothing then remained previous to the office of the 
priest, DHt the office of the lawyers, which threat- 
ened to take up so much time, that Western offered 
to bind himself by all manner of covenants, rather 
than defer the happiness of the young couple. In- 
deed, he was so very earnest and pressing, that an 
indifferent person might have concluded he wa9 
more a principal in this match than he really was : 
but this eagerness was natural to him on all occa- 
sions, and he conducted every scheme he undertook 
in svch a manner, as if the success of that alone was 
sufficient to constitute the whole happiness of hi» 
Kfe. 

The joint importunities of both father and son- 
in-law woukl probably have pre^^ailed on Mr. All- 
worthy, who brooked but ill any delay of giving 
happiness to others, had not Sophia herself pre- 
vented it, and taken measures to put « final end to 
the whole treaty, and to rob both church and law of 
those taxes, which these wise bodies have thought 
proper to receive from the propagation of the human 
species in a lawful manner. Of which in the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

A strange resolution of Sophia, and a more strange 
stratagem of Mrs. Honour^ 

Though Mrs. Honour was principally attached to 
her own interest, she was not without some little 
attachment to Sophia. To say truth, it was very 
difficult for any one to know that young lady vrith- 
out loving her. She no sooner, therefore, heard* a 
piece of news, which she imagined to be of great 
importance to her mistress, than, quite forgetting the 
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anger which she had conceived two days i>6f(Mre^ al 
her unpleasant dismission from Sophia's presence, 
she ran hastily to infonn her of the news. 

The beginning of her discourse was as abrupt as 
her entrance into the room. O dear ma'am ! says 
she, what doth your la ship think ? To be sure I 
am frightened out of my wits ; and yet I thought it 
my duty to tell your la'ship, though perhaps it may 
make you angry ; for we servants don't always know 
what will make our ladies angry ; for, to be sure, 
every thing is always laid to the charge of a servant. 
When our ladies are out of humour, to be sure, we 
must be scolc^ed ;, and to be sure I should not wonder 
if your la'ship should b^ out of humour ; nay, it 
must surprise you certainly, ay, and shock you 
too. — Good Honour, let me know ''it without any 
longer preface, says Sophia ; there are few things, 
I promise you, which will surprise, and fewer which 
will shock me. — Dear ma'am, answered Honour, to 
he sure, I overheard my master talking to Parson 
Supple about getting a Ucence this ^ery afternoon ; 
and to«be sure I heard him say, your la'ship should 
be married to-morrow morning. Sophia turned pale 
at these words, and repeated eag^ly. To-morrow 
morning! — Yes, ma'am, replied the trusty waiting- 
woman, I will take my oath I heard my master say 
so.— Honour, says Sophia, you have both surprised 
.and shocked me to such a degree, that I have scarce 
any breath or spirits left. Wh^t is to be done in my 
dreadful situation? — I wish I was able to advise your 
la'ship, says she. Do advbe me, cries Sophia: pray, 
dear Honour, advise me. Think what you would 
attempt if it was your own case. — Indeed, ma*am, 
cries Honour, I wish your la'ship and I could change 
Bituations; that is, I mean, without hurtmg your 
la'ship; for to be sure I don't wish you so bad as to 
be a servant ; but because that if so be it was my case. 
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I shottkl find no manner of difficulty in it; /or, in 

my poor opinion, young Squire Blifif is a channioff^ 

sweet, handsome man.— Don*t mention such stoflv 

cries Sophia. — Such stuff, repeated Honour ; why 

there. Well, to be sure, what's one man's meat is 

another man's poison, and the same is altoffether as 

true of women. — Honour, says Sophia, rawer than 

submit to be the wife of that contemptible wretch, 

I would plunge a dagger into my heart. — O lud, 

ma'am ! answered the other, I am sure you frighten 

me out of my wits now. Let me beseech your 

la'ship not to suffer such wicked thoughts to come 

mto your head. O lud! to be sure I tremble every 

inch of me. Dear ma'am, consider, that to be 

denied Christian burial, and to have your corpse 

buried in the highway, and a stake drove through 

you, as Fanner Halfpenny was served at Ox Cross ; 

and, to be sure, his ghost has walked tltiere ever 

since, for several people have seen him. To be sure 

it can be nothing but the devil which can put such 

wicked thoughts into the head of any body ; for 

certainly it is less wicked to hurt all the world than 

one's own dear self, and so I have heard said by 

more parsons than one. If your la'ship hath such 

a violent aversion, and hates the young gentleman 

so very bad, that you can't bear to thi^k of going 

into bed to him ; for to be sure there may be such 

antipathies in nature, and one had lieverer touch a 

toad than the flesh of some people- 

Sophia had been too much wrapt in contempla- 
tion to pay any great attention to the foregoing 
excellent discourse of her maid ; interrupting her, 
therefore, without making any answer to it, she 
said. Honour, I am come to a resolution. I am 
determined to leave my father's house this very 
aight; and if you have the friendship for me 
which you have often professed, ypu will keep me 
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company. — That I will, ma'aiD, to the work) s en^d, 
answercdlionour ; but I beg your.la^ship to con- 
sider the consequence, before you undertake any 
rash action. Where can your la*ship possibly go ? 
— -There is, replied Sophia, a lady of quality in 
London, a relation of mine, who spent several 
months with my aunt in the country ; during all 
which time she treated me with great kindness, and 
expressed so much pleasure in my company, that 
she earnestly desired my aunt to suffer me to go 
with her to London. As she is a woman of very 
great note, I shall easily find her out, and I make 
no doubt of being very well and . kindly received 
by her. — I would not have your Wship too 
confident of that, cries Honour ; for the first lady 
I lived with used to invite people very earnestly to 
her house ; but if she heard afterwwls they were 
coming, she used to get out of the way. Besides, 
though this lady would be very glad to see your 
la^ship, as to be sure any body would be glad to 
see your la'ship ; yet when she hears your la'ship 
is run away from my master — You are mistaken. 
Honour, says Sophia; she looks upon the authority 
of a father in a much lower light than I do ; for she 
pressed me violently to go to London with her, and 
when I refiised to go without my father's consent, 
she laughed me to scorn, called me silly country 

f'rl, and said I should make a pure loving wife, since 
could be so dutiful a daughter. So I have no 
doubt but she will both receive me, and protect me 
too, till my father, finding me out of his power, can 
be brought to some reason. 

Well, but, ma'am, answered Honour, how doth 
your la'ship think of making your escape ? Where 
will you get any horses or conveyance? For as 
for your own horse, as all the servants know a 
little how matters stand between my master and. 
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ypur la'shipy Robin will be hanged before he will 
suffer it to go put of the stable without my master s 
express orders. — I intend to escape, said Sophia, 
by walking out of the doors when they are open. 
I thank Heaven my legs are very able to carry me. 
They have supported me many a long evening 
after a fiddle, with no very agreeable partner ; and 
surely they will assist me in running from so detest- 
able a partner for life. — O Heaven, ma*am ! doth 
your la ship know what you are saying? cries 
Honour: would you think of walking about the 
country by night wid alone ? — Not alone, answered 
the laay : you have promised to bear me company. 
— Yes, to be sure, cries Honour ,^ I will follow your 
la'ship through the world ; but your la*ship had 
almost as good be alone ; for I shall not be able to 
defend you, if any robbers, or other villains, should 
meet with you. Nay, I should be in as horrible a 
firight as your la'ship; for to be certain, they 
would ravish us both. Besides, ma*am, consider 
how cold the nights are now: we shall be frozen 
to death. — A good brisk pace, answered Sophia, 
will preserve us from the cold ; and if you cannot 
defend me from a villain. Honour, I will defend 
you ; for I will take a pistol with me. There are 
two always charged in the hall. — Dear ma'am, you 
frighten me more and more, cries Honour: 
sure your la'ship would not venture to fire it off! 
I had rather run any chance, than your la^ship 
should do that. — ^Why so? says Sophia, smiling: 
would not you. Honour, fire a pistol at any one 
who should attack your virtue? — ^To be sure, ma'am, 
cries Honour, one's virtue is a dear thing, especially 
to us poor servants ; for it is our liveUhood, as a 
body may say : yet I mortally hate fire-arms ; for 
so many accidents happen by them. — ^Well, well, 
says Sophia, I befieve I may insure your virtue al[ 
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a verv cheap rate, without carrying any arms with 
tis ; ior I intend to take horses at the very first 
town we come to, and we shall hardly he attacked 
in our way thither. Look'ee, Honour, I am re- 
solved to go ; and if you will attend me, I promise 
you I will reward you to the very utmost ot my 
power. 

This last argument had a stronger effect on 
Honour than all the preceding. And since she 
saw her mistress so determined, she desisted from 
any further dissuasions. They then entered into 
a debate on ways and means of executing their 
project. Here a very stubborn difficulty occurred, 
and this was the removal of their effects, which 
was much more easily got over by the mistress 
than by the maid : for when a lady hath once 
taken a resolution to run to a lover, or to run 
from him, all obstacles are considered as trifles. 
But Honour was inspired by no such motive : she 
had no raptures to expect, nor any terrors to shun ; 
and besides the real value of her clothes, in which 
consisted a great part of her fortune, she had a 
capricious fondness for several gowns, and other 
things; either because they became her, or be- 
cause they were given her by such a particular 
person; because she had bought them lately, or 
because she had had them long ; or for some other 
reason equally good ; so that she could not endure 
the thought of leaving the poor things behind 
her, exposed to the mercy of Western, who, she 
doubted not, would in his rage make them suffer 
martyrdom. 

The ingenious Mrs. Honour having applied all 
her oratory to dissuade her mistress from her pur- 
pose, when she found her positively determined, 
at last started the following expedient to remove 
her clothes, viz. tq get herself turned out of door» 
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that very evening. Sophia highly approved this 
method, but doubted how it might be brought 
about^ Oh ! ma'am, cries Honour, yoor la*ship 
may trust that to me : we servants very well know 
how to obtain this favour of our masters and mis- 
tresses; though sometimes, indeed, where they 
owe us more wages than they can readily pay, 
they will put up with all our affronts, and will 
hardly take any warning we can give them: but 
the squire is none of those : and since your la*ship 
is resolved upon setting out to-night, 1 warrant I 
get discharged this afternoon. It was then resolved 
that she should pack up some linen and a -night- 
gown for Sophia, with her own things ; and as (wt 
all her other clothes, the young lady abandoned 
them with no more remorse than the sailor feels 
when he throws over the goods of others, in order 
to save his own life. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

Containing scenes of altercation, of no very un" 

common kind. 

Mrs. Honour had scarce sooner parted from her 
young lady, than something (for I would hot» like 
the old woman in Quivedo, injure the devil by any 
false accusation, and possibly he might have no 
hand in it), but something, I say, suggested Itself to 
her, that by sacrificing Sophia and all her secrets 
to Mr. Western, she might probably make her for- 
tune;. Many considerations urged this discovery. 
The fair prospect of a handsome reward for so 
peat' and acceptable a service to the squire, tempted 
her avarice ; and again, the danger of the enterprise 
•he had undertaken ; the uncertainty of its success; 
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night, cold, robbers, ravishers, all alarmed her ' 
fears. So forcibly did aH these operate upon tier, . 
that she was almost determined to go directly to 
the squire, and to lay open the whole affair. She 
was, however, too upright a judge to decree on 
one side, before she had heard the other. And 
here, first, a journey to London appeared very 
strongly in support of Sophia. She eagerly longed 
to see a place in which she fancied charms short 
only of those which a raptured saint imagines in 
heaven. In the next place, as she knew Sophia to 
have much iiore generosity than her master, so 
her fidelity promised her a greater reward than she 
could gain by treachery. She then cross-examined 
aH the articles which had raised her fears, on the 
other side, and found, on fairly sifting the matter, 
that there was very little in them. And now both 
scales being reduced to a pretty eyea balance, her 
love to her mistress being thrown into the scale of 
her integrity, made that rather preponderate ; when 
a circumstance struck upon her imagination, which 
might have had a dangerous effect, had its whole 
weight been fairly put into the other scale. Thii^ 
was the length of time which must intervene be- 
fore Sophia would be able to fiilfil her promises ; 
for though she was entitled to her mother s fortune 
at the death of her father, and to the sum of 3000^ 
left her by an uncle when she came of age ; yet 
these were distant days, and many accidents might 
prevent the intended generosity of the young lady ; 
whereas the rewards she might expect from Mr. 
Western were immediate. But while she was pur- 
suing this thought, the good genius of Sophia, or 
that which presided over the integrity of Mrs. Ho- 
nour, or perhaps mere chance, sent an accident in 
her way, which at once preserved her fidelity, and 
even facilitated fhe intended business. 
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Mrs. Western's maid claimed great superiority 
o?er Mrs. Honour on several accounts. First, 
her birth was higher; for her great grandmother 
by the mother's side was a cousin, not far removed, 
to an Irish peer. Secondly, her wages were greater. 
And, lastly, she had been at London, and had 
of consequence seen more of the world. She had 
always behaved, therefore, to Mrs. Honour with 
that reserve, and had always exacted of her those 
marks of distinction, which every order of females 
preserves and requires in conversation with those 
of an inferior order. Now as Honour did not at 
aO times agree with this doctrine, but would fre- 
quently break in upon the respect which the other 
demanded, Mrs. Westerns maid was not at all 
pleased with her company : indeed, she eamiestly 
longed to return home to the house of her mbtress, 
where she domineered at will over all the other ser- 
vants. She had been greatly, therefore, disappointed 
in the motning, when Mrs. Western had cnanged 
her mind on the very point of departure ; and had 
been in what is vulgiurly called a glouting humour 
ever since. 

In this humour, which was none of the sweet- 
est, she came into the room where Honour was de- 
bating with herself in the manner we have above 
related. Honour no sooner saw her, than she ad- 
dressed her I in the following obliging phrase: Sob! 
madam, I find we are to have the pleasure of your 
company longer, which I was afraid the quarrel 
between my master and your lady would have 
robbed us of. — I don't know, madam, answered the 
other what you meant by we and us. I assure you 
I do not look on any of the servants in this house 
to be proper company for me. I am company, I 
hope, for their betters every day in the week. I 
do not speak on your account, Mrs. Honour ; for 

£ 3 
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you are a civilized young woman ; and when . yoa 
have seen a httle more of the world, I should not 
be ashamed to walk. with you in St. James's Park. 
— Hoity toity ! cries Honour ; madam is in her 
airs, I protest. Mrs. Honour, forspoth ! sure, ma- 
dam, you might call me by my simame ; for 
though my lady calls me Honour, I have a simame 
as well as other folks. Ashamed to walk with me, 
quotha ! marry, as good as yourself, I hope. — 
Since you make such a return ta my civility, said 
the other, I must acquaint you, Mrs. Honour, that 
you are not so good as me. In the country, indeed, 
one is obliged to take up with all kind of trumpery ; 
but in town I visit none but the women of women 
of quality. Indeed, Mrs. Honour, there is some 
difference, I hope, between you and me. — I hope 
so too, answered Honour: there is some difference 
in our ages, and, I think, in our persons. Upon 
speaking which last words, she strutted by Mrs. 
Western's maid with the most provoking air of con- 
tempt ; turning up her nose, tossing her head, and 
violently brushing the hoop of her competitor with 
her own. The other lady put on one of her most 
malicious sneers, and said. Creature ! you are below 
my anger; and it is beneath me to give ill words 
to such an audacious saucy trollop ; but, hussy, I 
must tell you, your breeding shows the meanness 
of your birth, as well as of your education ; and 
both very properly qualify you to be the mean 
serving- woman of a country girl. — Don't abuse my 
lady, cries Honour : I won't take that of you : she's 
as much better than yours as she is younger, and 
ten thousand times more handsomer. 

Here ill luck, or rather good luck, sent Mrs. 
Western to see her maid in tears, which began to 
flow plentifully at her approach ; and of which 
being asked the reason by her mistress, she pre- 
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sently acquainted her that her tears were oceasion- 
^ by the rude treatment of that creature there — 
meanmg Honour. And, madam, continued she, I 
could have despised all she said to me ; but she 
hath had the audacity to affront your ladyship, and 
to call you ugly — Yes, madam, she called you 
ugly old cat, to my face. I could not bear to hear 
your ladyship called ugly. — Why do you repeat 
her impudence so often ? said Mrs. Western. And 
then turning to Mrs. Honour, she jasked her. How 
dfae had the assurance to mention her name with 
disrespect?- — Disrespect, madam! answered Honour ; 
1 never mentioned your name at all : I said some 
body was not so handsome as my mistress^ and to 
be sure you know that as well as I. — Hussy, re- 
plied the lady, I will make such a saucy trollop 
as yourself know that I am not a proper subject of 
your discourse. And if my brother doth not dis- 
charge you thi» moment, I will never sleep in his 
house again. I will find him out, and have you dis- 
charged this moment. — Discharged ! cries Honour ; 
and suppose I am : there are more places in ihe world 
than one. Thsmk Heaven, good servants need not 
want places ; and if you turn away all who don't 
think you handsome, you will want servants very 
soon, let me tell you that. 

Mrs. Western spoke, or rather thundered, in 
answer; but as she was hardly articulate, we can- 
not be very certain of the identical words : we 
shall, therefore, omit inserting a speech which at 
best would not greatly redound to her honour. She 
then departed in search of her brother, with 
a countenance so full of rage, that she resem* 
bled one of the fiiries, rather than a human crea- 
ture. 

The two chambermaids being again left alone, 
began a second bout at altercation* which aooti ^torr 
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duced a combat of a more active kind. In this the 
victoi^ belonged to the lady of inferior rank» but 
not without some loss of blood, of hair, and of lawn 
and muslin. 



CHAPTER IX. 



7%e m$e demeanour of Mr, We$tern in the character 
of a magistrate. A hint to justices of peace, 
concerning the necessary nullifications of a clerk: 
with extraordinary instances of paternal madness 
and filial affection. 

Logicians sometimes prove too much bj an argu- 
ment, and politicians often overreach Uiemselve» 
in a scheme. Thus had it like to have happened 
to Mrs. Honour, who, instead of recovering Ihe 
iiest of her clothes, had like to have stopped even 
those she had on her back firom escaping ; for the 
squire no sooner heard of her having abused his 
sister, than he swore twenty oaths he would send 
her to Bridewell. 

Mrs. Western was a very good-natured woman, 
and ordinarily of a forgiving temper. She had 
lately remitted the trespass of a stage-coachman, 
who had overturned her post-chaise into a ditch ; 
nay, she had even broken the law, in refusing to 
prosecute a highvirayman who had robbed her, not 
only of a sum of money, but of her ear-rings ; at 
the same time d — ^ning her, and saying. Such 
handsome b — s as you don't want jewels, to set 
them off, and ie d — ned to you. But now, so un- 
certain are our tempers, and so much do we at dif- 
ferent times differ from oinrsdves, she would hear 
of no mitigation ; nor could all the affected peni- 
tence of Honour, nor all the entreaties of Sophia for 
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ber own servant, prevail with her to desist from 
earnestly desiring her brother to execute justiceship 
(for it was, indeed, a syllable more than justice) on 
the wench. . 

But luckily the clerk had a qualification, which 
no clerk to a justice of peace ought ever to be with- 
out, namely, some understanding in the law of this 
realm. He, therefore, whispered in the ear of the 
justice, that he would exceed his authority by com- 
mitting the girl to Bridewell, as there had been no 
attempt to break the peace ; for I am afraid, sir, 
says he, you cannot legally commit any one to 
Bridewell only for ill-breeding. 

In matters of high importance, particularly in 
cases relating to the game, the justice was not al- 
ways attentive to these admonitions of his clerk ; 
for indeed, in executing the laws under that head, 
many justices of peace suppose they have a large 
discretionary power, by virtue of which, under 
the notion of searching for and taking away en- 
gines for the destruction of the game, they often 
conmrit trespasses, and sometimes felony, at their 
pleasure. 

But this offence was not of quite so high a 
nature, nor so dimgerous to society. Here, there- 
fore, the justice behaved with some attention to the 
advice of his clerk ; for, in fact, he had already 
had two informations exhibited against hiin in 
the King's Bench, and had no curiosity to try a 
third. 

The squire, therefore, putting on a most wise and 
significant countenance, afler a preface of several 
hums and hahs, told his sister, that, upon more ma- 
ture deliberation, he was of opinion, that as there 
was no breaking up of the peace, such as the law, 
says he, calls breaking open a door, or breaking a 
hedge, or breakmg a head, or any such sort of 
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breakiag ; the matter did not amount to i^ felonious 
kind of a thing, nor trespasses, nor damages : and^ 
therefore, there was no punishment in the law for 
it. 

Mrs. Western said, she knew the law much 
better ; that she had known servants very severely 
punished for affronting their masters; and then 
named a certain justice of the peace in London, 
who, she said, would commit a servant to Bride- 
well at any time when a master or mistress de- 
sired it. 

Like enough, cries the squire ; it may be so in 
London ; but the law is different in the country. 
Here followed a very Jeamed dispute between the 
brother and sister concerning the law, which we 
would insert, if we imagined many of our readers 
eould understand it. This was, however, at length 
referred by both parties to the clerk, who decided 
it in favour of the magistrate ; and Mrs. Western 
was, in the end, obliged to content herself with 
the satisfaction of having Honour turned away ; to 
which Sophia herself very readily and cheerfully 
consented. 

. Thus Fortune, after having diverted herself, ac- 
cording to custom, with two or three frolics, at last 
disposed all matters to the advantage of our heroine;, 
who indeed succeeded admirably well in her deceit, 
considering it vtras the first she had ever practised. 
And, to say the truth, I have often concluded, that 
the honest part of mankind would be much too 
hard for the knavish, if they could bring themselves 
to incur the guilt, or thought it worth their while 
to take the trouble. 

Honour acted her part to the utmost perfection. 
She no sooner saw herself secure from all danger 
of BrideweU, a word which had raised most hor- 
rible ideas in her mind, than ishe resumed those airs 
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ii^ch her terrors ii^fore had a little abated ; and 
laid down her place, with an much alBTectation of 
content, and indeed of contempt, as was ever prac- 
tised at the resignation of places of much greater 
importance. If the reader pleases, therefore, we 
choose rather to say she resigned — ^which hath, in- 
deed, been always held a synonimous expression 
with being turned out, or turned away. 

Mr. Western ordered her to be very expeditious 
m packing ; for his sister declared she would not 
sleep another night under the same ' roof with so 
impudent a slut. To work therefore she went, and 
that so earnestly, that every thing was ready early 
m the evening; when having received her wages, 
away packed she, bag and baggage, to the great 
satisfaction of every one, but of none more than of 
Sophia ; who, having appointed her maid to meet her 
at a certain place not far from the house, exactly at 
the dreadful and ghostly hour of twelve, began to 
prepare for her own departure. 

But first she was obliged to give two painiul 
audiences ; the one to her aunt, and the other to her 
&ther. In these Mrs. Western herself began to 
talk to her in a mor^ peremptory style than be- 
fore : but her father treated her m so violent and 
outrageous a manner, that he frightened her into 
an affected compliance with his will ; which so 
highly pleased the good squire, that he changed his 
frowns into smiles, and his menaces into promises : 
he vowed his whole soul was wrapped in hers; 
that her (Consent (for so he construed the words — 
You know, sir, I must not, nor can, refuse to obey 
any absolute command of yours) had made him the 
happiest of mankind. He then gave her a large 
bank-bill to dispose of in any trinkets she pleased, 
and kissed and embraced her in the fondest manner, 
while tears of joy trickled from those ey.es, Ytbklk 
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a few moments before had darted fire and rage 
against the dear object of all his affections. 

Instances of this behaviour in parents are so 
common, that the reader, I doubt not, will be 
very little astonished at the whole conduct of Mr. 
Western. If he should, I own I am not able to ac> 
count for it ; since that he loved his daughter most 
tenderly, is, I think, beyond dispute. So indeed 
have many others, who have rendered their chil- 
dren most completely miserable by the same con- 
duct; which, though it is almost universal in pa- 
rents, hath always appeared to me to be the most 
unaccountable of all the absurdities which' ever en- 
tered into the brain of *' that strange prodigious 
creature man." 

The latter part of Mr. Westem*s behaviour had 
so strong an effect on the tender heart of Sophia, 
that it suggested a thought to her, which not all the 
sophistry of her politic aunt, nor all the menaces of 
her father, had ever once brought into her head. 
She reverenced her father so piously, and loved him 
so passionately, that she had scarce ever felt more 
pleasing sensations, than what arose from the share 
she frequently had of contributing to his amusement, 
and sometimes, perhaps, to higher gratifications : 
for he never could contain the delight of hearing 
her commended, which he had the satisfaction o: 
hearing almost every day of her life. The idea 
therefore, of the immense happiness she shoulc 
convey to her father by her consent to this match 
made a strong impression on her mind. Again, thi 
extreme piety of such an act of obedience worket 
very forcibly, as she had a very deep sense of reli 
gion. Lastly, when she reflected how much sh< 
herself was to suffer, being indeed to become litth 
less than a sacrifice, or a martyr, to filial love anc 
duty, she felt an agreeable tickling in a certaii 
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lUtle passioDy which, though it bears no imme^iate^ 
affinity either to religion or virtue, is often so^kind 
as to lend greatassistance in executing the purposes 
of both^ '^^ 

Sophia^ was.charmed with the contemplation of so 
heroic an" action, and began to compliment herself 
with much premature flattery, when Cupid, who 
lay hid in her muff, suddenly crept out, and, like 
Punchinello in a puppet-show, kicked all out before 
him. In truth (for we scorn to deceive our reader, 
or to vindicate the character of our heroine by 
ascribmg her actions to supernatural impulse), 
the thoughts of her beloved Jones, and some hopes 
(however distaut) in which he was very particularly 
concerned, iiQmediately destroyed all which filial 
love, piety, and pride, had, with their joint endea- 
vours, been labouring to bring about. 

But before we proceqd any farther with Sophia, 
we must now look back to Mr. Jones. 



CHAPTER X. 

C^nittinif^ sevtral matter$, natural enough per- 
haps, but LOW. 

The reader will be pleased to remember, that we 
left Mr. Jones, in the beginning of this book, on hts 
road to Bristol ; being determined to seek his for- 
tune at sea, or rather, indeed, to .fly away from his 
fortune on shore. 

It happeued (a thing not yery unusual), that the 
gui^e- who undertook to conduct him on his way, 
was unluckily unacquainted with the road ; so that 
having missed his right track, and being ashamed 
to ask information, he rambled about backwards 
«^d forwards till night came on, and it be^an to 
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grow dark. Jones, suspecting what had happened, 
acquainted the guide with his apprehensions ; but 
he insisted on it, that they were in the right road, 
and added, it would be very strange if he should 
not knov/ the road to Bristol ; though, in reality, it 
would have been much stranger if he had known 
it, having never passed through it in his life be- 
fore. 

Jones had not such implicit faith in his guide, 
but that, on their arrival at a village, he inquired of 
the first fellow he saw, whether they were in the 
road to Bristol. Whence did you come ? cries the 
fellow. No matter, says Jones, a little hastily ; I 
want to know if this be the road to Bristol. — ^The 
road to Bristol ! cries the fellow, scratching his 
head: Why, measter, I believe you will hardly 
get to Bristol this way to night. — Prithee, fiiena, 
then, answered Jones, do tell us which is the way. 
— ^Why, measter, cries the fellow, you must be 
come out of your road the Lord knows whither ; for 
thick way goeth to Gloucester. — ^Well, and which 
way goes to Bristol ? said Jones. Why, you be 
going away from Bristol, answered the fellow. 
Then, said Jones, we must go back agam.— Ay^ 
you must, said tiie fellow. — ^Well, and when we 
come back to the top of the hill, which way mus^ 
we take? — ^Why, you must keep the straight road. 
— But I remember there are two roads, one to the 
right and the other to the left. — ^Why, you must 
keep the right-hand road, and then gu straight 
vorwards; only remember to turn vurst to your 
right, and then to your left again, and then to your 
right, and that brings you to the squire's ; and then 
you must keep straight vorwards, and turn to the 
left. 

Another fellow now came up, and asked which 
way the gentlemen were going; of which being 
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informed by Jones, he first scratched his head, 
and then, leaning upon a pole he had in his Jiand, 
began to tell him, tnat he must keep to the riffht- 
hand road for about a mile, or a mile and a half, or 
such a matter, and then he must turn short to the 
left, which would bring him round by Measter Jin 
Bearnes^s. — But which is Mr. John Beames's? says 
Jones. O Lord ! cries the fellow, why, don't you 
know Measter Jin Beames ? Whence then did you 
come? 

These two fellows had almost conquered the 
patience of Jones, when a plain well-looking man 
(who was, indeed, a Quaker) accosted him thus : 
Friend, I perceive thou hast lost thy way ; and, if 
thou wilt take my advice, thou wilt not attempt to 
find it to-night. It is almost dark, and the road is 
difiicult to hit; besides, there have been several 
robberies committed lately between this and Bristol. 
Here is a very creditable good house just by, where 
thou mayst find good entertainment for thyself and 
thy cattle till morning. Jones, after a little per- 
suasion, agreed to stay in this place till the morning, 
and was conducted by bis friend to the public- 
house. 

The landlord, who was a very civil fellow, told 
Jones he hoped he would excuse the badness of 
his accommodation; for that his wife was gone 
from home, and had locked up alniost every thing, 
and carried the keys along with her. Indeed, the 
fact was, that a favourite daughter of hers was just 
married, and had gone that morning home with her 
husband ; and that she and her mother together had 
almost stripped the poor man of all his goods, as 
well as money ; for though he had several children, 
this daughter only, who was the mother's favourite, 
was the object of her consideration :, and to the 
humour of this one chUd she would with pleasure 
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have sacrificed all the rest',' and her husband into 
the bargain. ^\i^i 

Though Jones was very ^ unfit for any kind of 
company, and would have preferred being alone, 
yet he could not resist the importunities of the 
honest Quaker; who was the more desirous of 
sitting with him, from having remarked the me- 
lancholy which appeared both in lus countenance 
and behaviour ; and 1 which the poor Qnaker 
thought' his conversation might in some measure 
relieve. 

After they had passed some time together, in such 
a manner' that my honest ^end might have thought 
himself at one of his silent meetings, the Quaker 
began to be moved by:some spirit or other, probably 
that of curiosity, and said. Friend, I perceive some 
sad disaster hatii befallen thee; but pray be of 
comfort. Perhaps thou hast lost a friend. If so^ 
thou must consider we are all mortal. And why 
shouldest thou grieve, when thou knowest thy grief 
will do thy friend no good ? We are all bom to 
affliction . I myself have my sorrows as well as thee» 
and most probably greater sorrows. Though I have 
a clear estate of 100/. a year, which is as much as 
I want, and I have a conscience, I thank the Lord, 
void of offence; my constitution is sound and strong, 
and there is no man can demand a debt of me, nor 
accuse me of an injury; yet, friend, I should be 
concerned to think thee as miserable as myself. 

Here the Quaker ended with a deep sigh ; and 
Jones presently answered, I am very sorry, sir, for 
your unhappiness, whatever is the occasion of it. — 
Ah ! friend, replied the Quaker, one only daughter 
is the occasion. One who was my greatest delight 
upon earth, and who within this week is run away 
from me, and is married against my consent. I had 
provided her a proper match, a sober man, and one 
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of SHbstance ; but she^ forsooth, would choose for 
herself, and away she is gone with a young fellow 
Bot worth a groat. If she had been dead, as I sup- 
pose thy friend is, I should have been happy. — ^That 
b very strange, sir, said Jones. — ^Why, would it not 
be better for her to be dead, than to be a beggar ? 
replied the Quaker : for, as I told you, the fellow is 
not worth a groat ; and surely she cannot expect 
that I shall ever give her a shilling. No, as she 
hath married for love, let her live on love if she can ; 
let her carry her love to market, and see whether 
any one will change it into silver, or even into half- 
pence. — ^You know your own concerns best, sir» 
said Jones. It nuist have been, continued the 
Quaker, a long premeditated scheme to cheat me; 
for they have known one another from iheir infancy ; 
and I always preached to her against love, and told 
her a thousand times over it was all folly and 
wickedness. Nay, the cunning slut pretended to 
hearken to me, and to despise all wantonness of the 
flesh ; and yet at last broke out at a window two 
pair of stairs : for I began, indeed, a little to suspect 
her, and had locked her up carefully, intending the 
very next morning to have married her up to my 
liking. But she disappointed me within a few hours : 
and escaped away to the lover of her own choosing, 
who lost no time, for they were married and bedded 
and^^all within an hour. , 

But it shall be the worst hour's work for them 
both that they ever did ; for they may starve, or 
beg, or steal together, for me. I will never give 
eidier of them a farthing.^—Here Jones, starting up, 
cried, I really must be excused ; I wish you would 
leave me. — ^Come, come, friend, said the Quaker, 
don't give way to concern. You see there are other 
people miserable besides yourself. — I see there are 
madmen, and fools, and villains in the world, ctiea 
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Jones, but let me give you a piece of advice? 
send for your daughter and son-in-law home, and 
don't be yourself the only cause of misery, to one 
you pretend to love. — Send for her and her husband 
home ! cries the Quaker loudly ; I would sooner 
send for the two greatest enemies I have in the 
world ! — Well, go home yourself, 'or where yoa 
please, said Jones, for I will sit no longer in such 
i&ompany. — Nay, friend, answered the Quaker, I 
scorn to impose my company on any one. He 
then offered to pull money from his pocket, but 
Jones pushed him with some violence out of the 
room. 

The subject of the Quaker^s discourse had so 
deeply affected Jones, that he started very wildly 
all the time he was speaking. This the Quaker had 
observed ; and this, added to the rest of his behaviour^ 
inspired honest Broadbrim with a conceit, that bis 
companion was in reality out of his senses. Instead 
of resenting the affront, therefore, the Quaker was 
moved with compassion for his unhappy circum-^ 
stances ; and having communicated his opinion to 
the landlord, he desifed him to take great care of liis 
guest, and to treat him with the highest civility. 

Indeed, says the landlord, I shall use no such 
civility towards him ; for it seems, for all his laced 
waistcoat there, he is no more a gentleman than 
myself, but a poor parish bastard, bred up at a great 
squire's about thirty miles off, and now turned out of 
doors (hot for any good to be sure). I shall get him 
out of my house as soon as possible. If I do lose my 
reckoning, the first loss is always the best. It is not 
above a year ago that I lost a silveir^spoon. 

What dost thou talk of a parish bastard, Robin ? 
answered the Quaker. Thou must certainly be mis- 
taken in thy man. 

Not at all, replied Robin ; the guide, who knows^ 
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him very well, told it me.-^For, indeed, the guide 
jkad no sooner taken his place at the kitchen fiw, 
than he acquainted the whole company with all he 
knew or had ever heard concerning Jones. 

The Quaker was no sooner assured hy this fellow 
of the birth and low fortune of Jones, than all com- 
passion for him vanished; and the honest plain 
man went home fired with no less indignation than 
a duke would have felt at receiving an afiront from 
such a person. 

The landlord himself conceived an equal disdain 
for his gqest ; so that when Jones rung the bell in 
order to retire to bed, he was acquAinted that he 
could have no bed there. Besides disdain of the 
mean condition of his gUest, Robin entertained 
violent suspicions' of his intentions, which were, 
he supposed, to watch some favourable opportu^ 
nity of robbing the house. In reality, he might 
have been very well eased of these apprehensions,, 
by the prudent precautions of hb wife and dangh* 
ter, who had already removed every thing which 
was not fixed to Ihe freehold; but he was by 
nature suspicious, and had been more pailatularly 
so since the loss of his spoon. In short, tht 
dread of being robbed totally absorbed the eom^ 
fortable conuderation that he had nothing to 
lose. 

Jones being assured that he could have no bed, 
very contentedly betook himself to a great chair 
made with rushes ; when sleep, *which had lately 
shunned his company in much better apartments, 
generously paid bun a visit in his humble cell. 

As for the landlord, he was prevented by his 
^eats from retiring to rest. He .^returned, were- 
fore, to the kitchen fire, whence he could survey 
the only door which opened into the parlotir, or 
rdther hole, Where Jones was se«bte<l; atid «.« {(^t 
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applause of the whole company. The terms ho- 
nourable, noble, and worthy gentleman, resounded 
through the room; nay, my landlord himself began 
to have a better opinion of him, and almost to dis- 
believe the account which the guide had given. 

The Serjeant had informed Mr. Jones, that the) 
were marching against the rebels, and expected to 
be commanded by the glorious duke of Cumber- 
land. By which the reader may perceive (a cir- 
cumstance which we have not thought necessary to 
communicate before) that this was the very time 
when the late rebellion was at the highest; and in- 
deed the banditti were now marched into Elngland, 
intending, as it was thought, to fight the king's 
forces, and to attempt 'pushing forward to the me- 
tropolis. 

Jones had some heroic ingredients in his compo- 
sition, and was a hearty well-wisher to the glorious 
cause of liberty and of the Protestant religion. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that in circumstances 
which would have warranted a much more 
romantic and wild undertaking, it should oc- 
cur to him to serve as a volunteer in this expe- 
dition. 

Our commanding officer had said all in his power 
to encourage and promote this good disposition, 
from the first moment he had been acquainted with 
it. He now proclaimed the noble resolution aloud, 
which was received with great pleasure by the 
whole company, who all cried out, God bless king 
George, and your honour ; and then added, with 
many oaths. We will stand by you both to the last 
drops of our blood. 

The gentleman who had been all night tippling at 
the alehouse, was prevailed on by some arguments 
which a corporal had put in to his hand, to under- 
take the same expedition. And now the portman- 
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teau belonging to Mr. Jones being put up in the 
Iwggage-cart, the forces were about to move for- 
wards ; when the guide, stepping up to Jones, said. 
Sir, I hope you w3l consider that the horses have 
been kept out all night, and we have travelled a 
great ways out of our way. Jones was suprised at 
Uie impudence of this demand, and acquainted the 
soldiers with the merits of his cause, who were all 
unanimous in condemning the guide for his endea- 
vours to put upon a gentleman. Some said, he 
ought to be tied neck and heels ; others, that he 
deserved to run the gantlope ; and the serjeant 
shook his cane at him, and wished he had him un- 
der his command, swearing heartily he would make 
an example of him. 

Jones contented himself, however, with a ne- 
gative punishment, and walked off with his new 
comrades, leaving the guide to the poor revenge of 
cursing and reviling him ; in which latter the land- 
lord joined, saying, Ay, ay, he is a pure one, I 
warrant you. A pretty gentleman, indeed, to go 
for a soldier ! He shall wear a laced waistcoat, 
truly ! It is an old proverb and a true one. All is 
not gold that glisters. I am glad my house is well 
rid of him. 

All that day the serjeant and the young soldier 
marched together; and the former, who was an 
arch fellow, told Uie latter many entertaining sto- 
ries of his campaigns, though in reality he had ne- 
ver made any ; for he was but lately come into the 
service, and had, by his own dexterity, so well in- 
gratiated himself with his officers, that he had pro- 
moted himself to a halberd ; chiefly indeed by his 
merit in recruiting, in which he was most excel- 
lently well skilled. 

Much mirth and festivity passed among the sol- 
diers during their march. In which the mim^ oc* 
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currences that had passed at their last quarters 
ivere remembered ; and every one, with great free- 
dom, made what jokes he pleased on his officers, 
some of which were of the coarser kind, and very 
near bordering on scandal. This brought to our 
hero's mind the custom which he had read of among 
the Greeks and Romans, of indulging, on certa^ 
festivals and sqlemn occasions, the liberty to slaves, 
of using an uncontrolled freedom of speech towards 
their masters. 

Our little army, which consisted of two compa- 
nies of foot, were now arrived at the place where 
they were to halt that evening. The Serjeant then 
acquainted his lieutenant, who was the commanding 
officer, that they had picked up two fellows in that 
day's march ; OQe of which, he said, was as fine a 
man as ever he saw (meaning the tippler), for that 
he was near six feet, well-proportioned, and strongly 
limbed ; and the other (meaning Jones) would do 
well enough for the rear rank. 

The new soldiers were now produced before the 
officer, who having examined the six-feet man, he 
being first produced, came next to survey Jones : 
at the first sight of whom, the lieutenant could 
not help showing some surprise ; for, besides that 
he was very well dressed, and was naturally gen- 
teel, he had a remarkable air of dignity in his look, 
which is rarely seen among the vulgar, and is in- 
deed not inseparably annexed to the features of their 
superiors. 

Sir, said the lieutenant, my serjeant informs me 
that you are desirous of enlisting into the company 
J have at present under my command ; if so, sir, we 
shall very gladly receive a gentleman who promises 
to do much honour to the company, by bearing arms 
in it. 

Jones answered: That he had not mentioned 
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any thing of enlisting himself; that he was most 
sealously attached to the glorious cause for which 
they were going to fight, and was very desirous 
of serving as a volunteer; concluding with some 
compliments to the lieutenant, and expressing the 
great satisfaction he should have in being under his 
command. 

The lieutenant returned his civility, commended 
his res<^ution, shook him by the hand, and in- 
vited him tc> dine with himself and the rest of the 
officers. 



CHAPTER XII. 

77ke adventure of a company oj officers. 

The lieutenant, whom we mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter, and who commanded this party, 
was now near sixty years of age. He had entered 
very young into the army, and had served in the 
capacity of an ensign at the battle of Tannieres : 
here he had received two wounds, and had so well 
distinguished himself, that he was by the duke of 
Marlborough advanced to be a lieutenant immedi- 
ately after that battle. 

In this commission he had continued ever since ; 
viz. near forty years ; during which time he had 
seen vast numbers preferred over his head, and had 
now the mortification to be commanded by boys, 
whose fathers were at nurse when he first entered 
iiito the service. 

Nor was this ill success in his profession solely 
owin^ to his having no friends among the men in 
power. He had the misfortune to incur the displea- 
sure of his colonel, who for many years continued 
in the command of this regiment. Nor did he owe 
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the implacable ill-will which this man bore him to 
any neglect or deficiency as an officer, nor indeed 
to any fault in himself; but solely to the indiscre- 
tion of his wife, who was a very beautiful woman, 
and who, though she was remarkably fond of her 
husband, would not purchase his prererment at the 
expence of certain favours which the colonel re- 
quired of her. 

The poor lieutenant was more peculiarly unhappy 
in this, that while he felt the effects of the enmity 
of his colonel, he neither knew nor suspected that 
he really bore him any ; for he could not suspect 
an ill-will for which he was not conscious of 
giving any cause ; and his vnfe, fearing what 
her husband*s nice regard to his honour might 
have occasioned, contented herself with preserving 
her virtue, without enjoying the triumphs of her 
conquest. 

This unfortunate officer (for so I think he may be 
called) had many good qualities, besides his merit 
in his profession; for he was a religious, honest, 
good-natured man ; and had behaved so well in his 
command, that he was highly esteemed and beloved, 
not only by the soldiers of his own company, but 
by the whole regiment. 

The other officers who marched with him were a 
French lieutenant, who had been long enough out 
of France to forget his own language, but not long 
enough in England to learn ours ; so that he really 
spoke no language at all, and could barely make 
himself understood on the most ordinary occasions. 
There were likewise two ensigns, both very young 
fellows ; one of whom had been bred under an at- 
torney, and the other was son to the wife of a noble- 
man*s butler. 

As soon as dinner was ended, Jones informed the 
company of the merriment which had passed 
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iBM>ng the soldieb upon their march ; and yet, 
says he, notwithstanding all their vociferation, 
I dare swear they will behave more like Grecians 
thaa Trojans when they come to . the enemy. — 
Orecians and Trojans! says one of the ensigns, 
who the devil are they? I have heard of all the 
troops in Europe, but never of any such as 
these. 

Don't pretend to more ignorance than you have, 
Mr. Northerton, said the worthy lieutenant. I sup- 
pose you have heard of the Greeks and Trojans, 
though perhaps you never read Pope*s Homer; 
who, I remember, now the gentleman mentions it, 
compares the march of the Trojans to the cackling 
of geese, and greatly commends the silence of the 
Grecians. And upon my honour there is great 
justice in the cadet's Observation. 

Begar, me remember dem ver well, said the 
French lieutenant : me have read dem at school in 
dans Madam Daciere, des Greek, des Trojan, dey 
£ght for von woman,-— ouy, ouy, me ave > read all 
dat. 

D — n Homo, with all my heart, says Northerton : 
I have the marks of him in my a — yet. There's 
Thomas, of our reginient, always carries a Homo 
in his pocket; d — ^n me, if ever I come at it, 
if I don't bum it. And there's Corderius, another 
d — n'd son of a whore, that hath got me many a 
floggmg. 

Then you have been at school, Mr. Northerton ? 
said the lieutenant. 

Ay, d — n me, have I, answered he ; the devil 
take my father for sending me' thither. The old 
put wanted to make a parson of me, but d — n me, 
thinks I to myself, I'll nick you there, old cull; 
the devil a smack of your nonsense shall you ever 
get ipto me« There's Jemmy Oliver, of our regi- 
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ment, he narrowly Escaped being a phnp too, eb^^ 
that would have been a thousand pities ; ibr d — i^ 
me if he is not one of the prettiest fellows in the 
whole world ; . but he went farther than I with 
the old cull, for Jemmy can neither write nor 
read. • 

You give your friend a very good character, said 
the lieutenant, and a very deserved one, I dare say. 
But prithee, Northerton, leave off that foolish, as 
well as wicked, custom of swearing ; for you are de- 
ceived, I promise you, if you think there is wit ot 
politeness in it. I wish, too, you woiiid take my 
advice, and desist from abusing the clergy. Scan- 
dalous names, and reflections cast on any body of 
men, must be always unjustifiable ; but espe^aHy 
so, when thrown on so sacred a function : for to 
abuse the body is to abuse the function itself ; and 
I leave you to judge how inconsistent such beha- 
viour is in men who are going to fight in defence of 
the Protestant religion. 

Mr. Adderly, which was the name of the other 
ensign, had sat hitherto kicking his heels and 
humming a tune, without seeming to listen to the 
. discourse : he now answered, O monsieur, on ne 
parte pas de la religion dans la guerre. — ^Well said. 
Jack, cries Northerton : if la religion was the 
only matter, the parsons should fight their own 
battles for me. 

I don't know, gentlemen, . says Jones, ^at 
may be your opinion ; but I think no man can 
engage in a nobler cause than that of his reli- 
gion ; and I have ohserved, in the little I have 
read of history, that no soldiers have fought so 
bravely as those who have been inspired with a 
religious zeal : for my own part, though I love 
my king and country, I hope, as well as any 
man in it, yet the Protestant interest is n^ 
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tmall motive to my. becoming a volunteer in the 
caiise. 

Northerton now winked on Adderlv, and whig- 
percd to him slily, Smoke the prig, Adderly, smoke 
him. Then turning to Jones, sud to him» I am 
very glad, sir, you have chosen our regiment to be 
a volunteer in; for if our parson should at any 
time take a cup too much, I find you can supply 
his- place. I presume, sir, you have been at the 
university; may I crave the favour to know what 
college ? 

Sur, answered Jones, so far from having been at 
the university, I have even had the advantage of 
yourself; for I was never at school. 

I presumed, cries the ensign, only upon the in- 
formation of your great learning.* — Oh ! sir, answer- 
ed Jones, it is as possible for a man to know some- 
thing without having been at school, as it is to have 
been at school and to know nothing. 

Well said, young volunteer, cries the lieutenant. 
Upon mv word, Northerton, you had better let him 
alone ; for he will be too hard for you. 

Northerton did not very well relish the sarcasm 
of Jones ; but he thought the provocation was scarce 
sufficient to justify a blow, or a rascal, or scoundrel, 
which were the only repartees that suggested them- 
selves. He was, therefore, silent at present; but 
resolved to take the, first opportunity of returning 
the jest by abuse. 

It now came to the turn of Mr. Jones to give a 
toast, as it is called ; who could not refrain from 
mentioning his dear Sophia. This he did the more 
readily, as he imagined it utterly impossible that 
any one present should guess the person he meant. 

But the lieutenant, who was the toast-master, was 
not contented with Sophia only. He said, he must 
have her simame ; upon which Jones hesitated a 
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little, and presently after named Miss Soplnft Wmf^ 
ern. Ensign Northerton declared he would not 
drink h<T health in the same round with his own 
toast, unless somebody would vouch for her. f 
knew one Sophy Western, says he, that was laiii 
with by half the young fellows at Bath ; and per- 
haps this is the same woman. Jones very solemnly 
assured him of the contrary ; asserting that 4^ 
young lady he named' was one of great fashioft atid 
fortune. Ay, ay, says the ensign, and so she isi 
d n me, it is the same woman ; and FU hold ^ half 
a dozen of Burgundy, Tom French of our regftnent 
brings her into company with us at any tavSfn 
in Bridges-street. He then proceeded to describe 
her person exactly (for he had seen her with her 
aunt), and concluded with saying, that her father 
had a great estate in Somersetshire. 

The tenderness of lovers can ill brook the least 
jesting with the names of their mistresses. How- 
ever, Jones, though he had enough of the lover 
and of the hero too in his disposition, did not re«- 
sent these slanders as hastily as, perhaps, he ought 
to have done. To say the truth, having seen but 
little of this kind of wit, he did not readily under- 
stand it, and for a long time imagined Mr. Norther- 
ton had really mistaken his charmer for some other. 
But now Utmmg to the ensign with a stem aspecit, 
4ie said, Pray, sir, choose some other subject for 
your wit ; for I promise you I will bear no jesting 
with this lady's character. — ^Jesting! cries the other; 
d— n me if ever I was more in earnest in my life. 
Tom French of our regiment had both her and her 
aunt at Bath.- — ^Then I must tell you in earnest, 
cries Jones, that you are one of the most impudent 
rascals upon earth. 

He had no sooner spoken these words, than the 
ensign, together with a volley of curses, discharged 
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f Bottle full at the kead of Jones, which hitting him 
a little above the right temple, brought him in- 
stantly to the ground. 

The conqueror perceiving the enemy to lie mo- 
tionless before him, and blood beginning to floti^ 
pretty plentifully firom his wound, began now to 
think of quitting the field of battle, where no more 
honour was tp be gotten; but the heutenant in*- 
terposed, by steppmg before the door, and thu»« 
cut off his retreat. 

Northerton was veiy importunate with the lieih- 
tenant for his Uberty ^ urging the ill consequences^ 
of his stay ; asking him, what he could have done 
less ? Zounds ! says he, I was but in jest with 
the fellow. I never heard any harm of Mi8» 
Western in my life. — Have not you? said the 
lieutenant ; then you richly deserve to be hanged, 
as well for making such jests, as for using such 
a weapon. You are my prisoner, sir;^: nor shatt* 
you stir from hence, till a proper guard come»^ 
to secure you. 

Such an ascendant had our lieutenant over this< 
ensign, that all that fervency of courage which had 
levelled our poor hero with the floor, would soarce 
have animated the said ensign to have drawn his 
sword against the lieutenant, had he then had one 
dangling at his side: but all the swords being hung 
up in the room, were, at the very beginning of the 
fray, secured by the French officer. So that Mr. 
Northerton was obliged to attend the final issue of 
this affair. 

The French gentleman and Mr. Adderly, at the 
desire of their commanding officer, had raised up 
the body of Jones ; but as they could perceive but 
little (if any) sign of life in him, th^y a^in let him 
fall. Adderly dimtning him for having blooded his 
waistcoat ; and the Frenchman declarmg; Begar me 
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no tush de Engliseman de mort: me ave heaird 
de Englise lay» law, what you call, hang up de 
man dat tush him last. 

When the good lieutenant applied himself to the 
door, he applied himself likewise to the bell; and 
the drawer immediately attending, he dispatched 
him for a ^e of musqueteers and a -surgeon. These 
commands, together with the drawer's report of 
what he had himself ^seen, not only produced the 
soldiers, but presently drew up the landlord of 
the house, his wife, and servants, and indeed, 
every one ebe, who happened at that time to be in 
the inn. , 

To describe every particular, and to relate the 
whole conversation of the ensuing scene, is not 
within my power, unless I had forty pens, and 
could, at once, write with them all together, as 
the company now spoke. The reader musty there- 
fore, content himself with the most remarkable 
incidents, and perhaps he may very well excuse 
th'e rest. 

The first thing done was securing the body of 
Northerton, who being delivered into the custody 
of six men, with a corporal at their head, was by 
them conducted from' a place which he was very 
willing to leave, but it was unluckily to a place 
whither he was very unwilling to go. To say the 
truth, so whimsical are the desires of ambition, 
the very moment this youth had attained the 
above-mentioned honour, he would have been 
well contented to have retired to some comer of 
the' world where the fame of it should never have 
reached his ears. 

It surprises us, and so, perhaps^ it may the 
reader, that the lieutenant, a worthy and good 
man, should have applied his chief care, rather to 
secure the offender, than to preserve the life of the 
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woonded person. We mention this obsenration^, 
not with any view of pretending to account for so 
odd a behaviour, but lest some critic should here- 
after plume himself on discovering it. We would 
have these gentlemen know we can see what is- 
add in characters as well as themselves, but it i» 
our business to relate facts as they are ; which 
when we have done, it is the part of the learned 
and sagacious reader to consult that original book 
of nature, whence every passage in our work is 
transcribed, though we quote not always the par- 
ticular page for its authority. 

The company which now arrived were of a dif- 
ferent disposition. They suspended their curiosity 
concerning the person of Uie ensign, till they^ 
should see him hereafter in a more engaging atti- 
tude. At present, their whole concern and atten- 
tion were employed about the bloody object otk. 
the floor ;. which being placed u{Nright in a chair^ 
soon- began to discover some symptomsof Hfe and 
motion. These were no sooner perceived by the 
company (for Jones was at first generally con- 
cluded to be dead) than they all fell at once to 
prescribing for him ; for as none of the physical, 
order was present, every one there took that office 
upon him. 

Bleeding was the unanimous voice of the whole- 
room; but, unluckily, there was no operator at 
hand; every one then cried. Call the barber; 
but none stirred a step. Several cordials were 
likewise prescribed in the same ineffective, manner ; 
till the landlord ordered up a tankard of strong^ 
beer with a toast, which he said was the best cordiai 
in Ejigland. 

The person principally assistant on this occa-- 
sion, indeed the only one who did any service, 
or seemed likely to do any, yi^% tVve \a»!5\3M\:^v 
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she cut off some of her hair, and applied it to 
the wound to stop the blood ; she fell to chafing 
the youth's temples with her hand^ and having 
expressed great contempt for her husband's pre- 
scription of beer, she dispatched one of her maids 
to her own closet for a bottle of brandy, of which, 
as soon as it was brought, she prevailed on Jones, 
who was just returned to his senses, to drink a very 
large and plentiful draught. 

Soon afterwards arrived the surgeon, who, having 
viewed the wound, having shaken his head, and 
blamed every thing which was done, ordered his 
patient instantly to bed : in which place we diink 
proper to leave him some time to his repose, and 
ishall here, therefore, put an end to this chapter. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

-Centaining the great uddress of the landlady, the 
great learning of a surgeon, and the solid skill 
in casuistry oj the worthy lieutenant. 

When the wounded man was carried to his bed, 
and the house began again to clear up from the 
Jiurry which this accident had occasioned, the land- 
lady thus addressed the commandmg officer : I am 
afraid, sir, said she, this young man did not behave 
himself as well as he should do to your honours ; 
and if he had been killed, I suppose he had but 
his deserts : to be sure, when gentlemen admit in- 
ferior parsons into their company, they oft to keep 
their distance ; but, as my first husband used to 
jsay, few of 'em know how to do it. For my 
own part, I am sure I should not have suffered 
otAy feUows to include themselves into gentlemen's 
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company ; but I • tboft he had been an office] 
himself, till the' serjeant told me he was but 8 
recruit. 

Landlady, answered the lieutenant, you mistake 
the whole matter: the young man behaved himself 
extremely well, and is, I believe* a much bettei 
l^entleraan than the ensign who abused him. li 
the young fellow dies, the man who struck him 
will have most reason to be sorry for it; for the regi- 
ment will get rid of a very troublesome fellow, who 
b a scandal to the army ; and if he escapes from 
the hands of justice, blame me, madam, that*s all. 

Ay ! ay ! good lack-a-day ! said the landlady ; 
who could have thoft it? Ay, ay, ay, I am satis- 
fied your honour will see justice done ; and to be 
sure it oft to be to every one. Gentlemen oft not 
to kill poor folks without answering for it. A 
poor man hath a soul to be saved, as well as his 
betters. 

Indeed, madam, said the lieutenant, you do the 
volunteer wrong : I dare swear he is rtkore of a gen- 
tleman than the officer. 

Ay ! cried the landlady ; why, look you there 
now : well, my first husband was a wise man; he 
used to say, you can*t always know the inside by 
the outside. Nay, that might have been well 
enough too; for I never 8aw*d him till he was all 
over blood. Who could have thoft it; mayhap, 
some young gentleman crossed in love. Good 
lack-a day, if he should die, what a concern it will be 
to his parents; why sure the devil must possess the 
wicked wretch to do such an act. To be sure, he is 
a scandal to the army, as your honour says: for 
most of the gentlemen of the army that ever I saw, 
are quite different sort of people, and look as if 
they would scorn to spill any Christian blood as 
much as any man ; I mean, that is, in a civil way. 
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an mj first husband used ta say. To be sure, when 
they come Into the wars, there milst be bloodshed ; 
but that they are not to be blamed for. The more 
of our enemies they kill there, the better; and I 
wish, with all my heart, they could kill every 
mother s son of them. 

O fie, madam ! said the lieutenant, smiling ; all 
is rather too bloody-minded a wish. 

Not at all| sir, answered she ; I am not at all 
bloody-minded, only to our enemies ; and there is 
no harm in that. To be sure it is natural for us to wish 
our enemies dead, that the wars may be at an end, 
and our taxes be lowered ; for it is a dreadful thing 
to pay as we do. Why, now, there is above forty 
shillings for window-lights, and yet we have stopped 
up all we could ; we have almost blinded the house, 
I ain sure. Says I to the exciseman, says I, I 
think you oft to favour us; I am sura we are 
very good friends to the government; and so 
we are for sartain, for we pay a mint of money to 
'um. And yet I often think to myself the govern- 
ment doth not imagine itself more obliged to us, 
than to those that don*t pay 'um a farthing. Ay, 
1^, it is the way of the .world. 

She was proceeding in this manner, when the 
fiurgeon entered the room. The lieutenant imme- 
diately asked how his patient did. But he re- 
solved him only by saying, Better, I believe, than 
he would have been by this time, if I had not been 
called ; and, even as it is, perhaps, it would have 
been lucky if I could have been called sooner. — I 
hope, sir, said the lieutenant, the skull is not frac- 
tured. — Hum, cries the surgeon : fractures are not 
always the most dangerous symptoms. Contusions 
and lacerations are often attended with worse phe- 
nomena, and with more fatal consequences, than 
fractures. People, who know nothing of the matter, 
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«tMiclude» if the skull i^ n6t fractured, all is well; 
whereas, I had rather see a man's skull broke all to 
pieces, than some contusions I have met with. — I 
hope, says the lieutenant, there are no such symp- 
toms here. — Symptoms, answered the surgeon, are 
not always regular nor constant. I have known 
veiy unfavourable symptoms in the morning change 
to ravourable ones at noon, and return to unfavour- 
able again at night. Of wounds, indeed, it is rightly 
and truly said, Ntmo repente fuit iurpi$simu$, I 
was obce, I remember, called to a patient who had 
received a violent contusion in hb tibia, by which the 
exterior cuti^ was lacerated, so that there was a pro- 
fuse s^anguinary discharge ; and the interior mem- 
branes were so divellicated, that the os or bone 
very plainly appeared through the aperture of the 
vulnus or wound. Some febrile symptoms inter- 
vening at the same time (for the pulse was exube- 
rant, and indicated much phlebotomy), I apprehended 
an immediate mortification. To prevent which, I 
pres^tly made a large orifice in the vem of the left 
arm, whence I drew twenty ounces of blood ; which 
I expected to have found extremely sizy and g^uti-< 
nous, or indeed coagulated, as it is in pleuretic com- 
plaints ; but^ to my surprise, it appeared rosy and 
florid, and its consistency differed little from the 
blood of those in perfect health. I then applied a 
fomentation to the part, which highly answered the 
intention; and, after three or four times dressing, 
the wound began to discharge a thick pus or 
matter, by which means the cohesion But, per- 
haps, I do not make myself perfectly well understood ? 
— No, really, answered the lieutenant, I cannot say I 
understand a syllable. — ^WeU, sir, said the. surgeon, 
then I shall not tire your patience; in short, within 
six weeks my patient was able to walk upon his legs 
^ perfectly as he could have done befpre he receivedi^ 

VOL. XX. H 
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the contusion.— ^I wish, sir, said the lieutenant;,' 
you would be so kind only to inform me, whether 
the wound thib young gentleman hath had the mis- 
fortune to receive, is likely to prove mortal. — Sir, 
answered the surgeon, to say whether a wound will'' 
prove mortal or not, at first dressing, would be very 
weak and foolish presumption: we are all mortal, 
and symptoms often occur in a cure which the 
greatest of our profession could never foresee. — But 
do you think him in danger? says the other. — In 
danger ! Ay> surely, cries the doctor : who is- there 
among us, who, in the most perfect health, can be 
said not to be in danger? Can a man, therefore, 
with so bad a wound as this be said to be out of 
danger? AH I can say at present is, that it is welF 
I was called as I was, and perhaps it would have 
been better if I had been callied sooner. IwHl see 
him again early in the morning ; and in the mean 
time, let him be kept extremely quiet, and drinlr 
liberally of water-gruel. — ^Won*t you allow him 
sack-whey ? said the landlady. Ay, ay, sack-wfaeyy. 
cries the doctor, if you will, provided it be very 
small. — And a little chicken broth too ? added she. 
Yes, yesj chicken broth, said the doctor, is very^ 
good.: — Mayn't I make him some jeUies toe ? said 
the landlady. Ay, ay, answered the doctor; jeHies 
are very good for wounds, for they promote cohe- 
sion. And, indeed, it waslucky she had not named 
soup or high sauces, for the doctor would have com- 
plied, rather than have lost the custom of the house. 
The doctor was no sooner gone, than the land- 
lady began to trumpet forth his fame to the lieu- 
tenant, who had not, from their short acquaintance, 
conceived quite so favourable an opinion of his. 
physical abilities as the good woman, and all the 
neighbourhood, entertained (and, perhaps, very 
jnghtly) ; for though I am afraid Uie doctor was a: 
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little of a coxeomb, he mig^ht be, nevertheless^ very 
much of a surgeon. 

The lieutenant, having collected from the learned 
discourse of the surgeon that Mr. Jones was in great 
danger, gave orders for keeping Mr. Northerton 
under a very strict guard, designing in the morn- 
ing to attend him to a justice of peace, and to 
commit the -conducting the troops to Gloucester 
to the French lieutenant, who, though he could 
neither read, write, nor speak any language, was, 
however, a good officer. 

In the evening, our commander sent a message 
to Mr. Jones, that, if a visit would not be trouble- 
some, he would wait on fahn. This civility was 
very kindly and thankfully received by Jones, and 
the lieutenant accordingly went up to his room, 
where he found the wounded man much better than 
he expected : nay, Jones assured his friend, that if 
he had not received express orders to the contrary 
from the surgeon, he should have got up long ago; 
for he appeared to himself to be as well as ever, and 
felt no other inconvenience from his wound but an 
extreme soreness on that side of his head. 

I should be very glad, quoth the lieutenant, if 
you was as well as you fancy yourself; for then 
you would be able to do yourself justice imme- 
diately ; for when a matter can't be made up, as in the 
case of a blow, the sooner you take him out the bet- 
ter; but I am afraid you tiiink yourself better than 
you are, and he would have too much advantage 
over you. 

m try, however, answered Jones, if you please, 
and will be so kind to lend me a sword, for I have 
none "here of my own. 

My sword is heartily at your service, my dear 
boy, cries the lieutenant, kissing him ; you are a 
brave lad, and I love your spirit; but I fear your 

h2 
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litrength ; for such a blow, and so much loss of bloody 
must have very much weakened you ; and though 
you feci no want of strength in your bed, yet you 
most probably would after a thrust or two. I can't 
consent to your taking him out to-night; but I hope 
you will be able to come up with us before we get 
many days' march advance; and I give you my 
honour you shall hsive satis&ction, or the man who> 
hath injured you shan't stay in our regiment. 

I wish, said Jones, it was possible to decide this, 
matter to-4iight: now you. have mentipned it to me» 
I shall not be able to rest. 

Oh, never think of it, returned the other: a few 
days will make no difference. The wounds of ho- 
nour are not like those in your body: they suffer 
nothing by the delay of cure. It will be altogether 
as well fot yoato receive satisfaction a week henc^ 
as now.. 

But suppose, said Jones, I should grow worse, and 
die of the consequences of my present wound. 

Then your honour, answered the lieutenant, will 
require no reparation at all. I myself will do justice 
to your character, and testify to the world your in- 
tention to have acted properly, if you had recovered. 

Still, replied Jones, I am concerned at the delay. 
I am almost afraid to mention it to you who are a 
soldier: but,^ though I have been a very wild young 
fellow, still,, in my most serious moments^ and at ^e 
bottom, I am really a Christian. 

So am I toOj I assure you, said the officer ; and so 
zealous a one, that I was pleased with you. at dinner^ 
for taking up the cause of your religion; and I am a 
little offended vrith you now, young gentleman, that 
you should express a fear of declaring your faith 
before any one. 

But how terrible must it be, cries Jones, to any 
one, who is really a Christian, to> cherish malice in^ 
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liii breast, in opposition to the command of Him 
who hath expressly forbid it? How can I bear to do 
this on a sick bed ? Or how shall I make up my 
account, with such an article as this in my bosom 
against me ? 

Why, I believe there is such a command, cries 
the lieutenant ; but a man of honour can't keep it. 
And you must be a man of honour, if you will be in 
the army. I remember I once put the case to our 
chaplain, over a bowl of punch, and he confessed 
there was much difficulty in it ; but he said, he ho- 
ped there might be a latitude granted to soldiers in 
this one instance. And to be sure it is our duty to 
hope so ; for who would bear to live without his ho- 
nour ? No, no, my dear boy, be a good Christian as 
long as you Uve ; but be a man of honour too, and 
never put up with an affront: not all the books, nor 
all the parsons in the world, shall ever persuade me 
to that. I love my religion very well, but I love my 
honour more. There must be some mistake in the 
wording of the text, or in the translation, or in the 
understanding it, or somewhere or other. But how- 
ever that be a man must run the risk, for he niust 
presarve his honour. So compose yourself to-ni^ht 
and, I promise you, you shall have an opportunity of 
doing yourself justice. Here he gave Jones a hearty 
boss, shook him by the hand, and took his leave; 

But though the lieutenant's reasoning was very 
satisfactory to himself, it was not entirely so to his 
friend. Jones, therefore, having revolved this mat- 
ter much in his thoughts, at lastcame to a resolution, 
which the reader will find in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A most dreadful chapter indeed; and which few 
readers ought to venture upon in an evenings es^ 
pecially when alone. 

Jones swallowed a large mess of chicken^ or ratheif* 
cock, broth, witha very good appetite, aa indeed he 
would have done the cock it was made of, with a 
pound of bacon into the bargain ; and now, finding 
in himself no deficiency of either health or spirit, 
he resolved to get up and seek his enemy. 

But first he sent for the serjeant, who was his^ 
first acquaintance among these military gentlemen. 
Unlucldly, that worthy ofiicer having, in a literal 
sense, taken his fill of liquor, had been some time 
retired to his bolster, where he was snoring so 
loud, that it was not easy to convey a noise in at his 
ears capable of drowning that which issued from his^ 
nostrils. 

However, as Jones persisted in his desire of see- 
mg him, a voctferous drawer at length found rnean^ 
to disturb his islumbers, and to acquaint him with 
the message. Of which the serjeant was no sooner 
mfide saisible, than he arose firom his bed, and 
having his clothes already on, immediately at" 
tended. Jones did not thiidi: fit to acquaint the 
serjeant with his design ; though lie might have 
done* it with great safety, for &e halberdier was 
himself a man of honour, and had killed his man. 
lie would, therefore, have 'feitfaiiilly kept tins se- 
cret, or indeed any other which no reward was 
publbhed for discovering. But as Jones knew not 
these virtues in so short an acquaintance, his cau- 
tion was perhaps prudent and commendable enoughs 

He began, therefore^ by acquainting the serjeant, 
that, as he was now entered into the army, he was 
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SGshamed of being wi^out what was, perhaps, the most 
necessary implement of a soldier, namely, a sword ; 
adding, that be should be infinitely obliged to him, 
if be could procure one. For which, says he, I 
will give yoa any reasonable price : nor do I insist 
upon its being silver-hilted ; only a good blade, 
and such as may become a soldier*s thigh. 

The Serjeant, who well knew what had happened, 
and had heard that Jones was^ in a very dangerous 
condition, immediately concluded from such a mes- 
sage, at such a time of night, and from a man in 
such a situation^ that he was light-headed. Now, 
as he had his wit (to use that word in its common 
signification) always ready, he bethought himself 
of making his advantage of this humour in the sick 
man. Sir, says^ he, I believe I can fit you. I have 
a most excellent pece of stuff by me. It is' not m^ 
deed silver-hiked, which, as you say, doth not be- 
come a soldier ; but the handle is decent enough, 
and the blade one of the best in Europe. It is a 
blade that^-a blade that— In short, I will fetch it 
you this instant, aira you shall see it and handle it. 
I am glad ta see your honour so w^ll with all my 
heart. 

Being instantly returned with the sword, he deli- 
vered it to Jones, who took it and drew it; and 
then told the Serjeant it would do very well, and 
bid him name his price. 

The Serjeant now began to harangue in praise of 
Ws goods. He said (nay he swore very heartily), 
that the blade was taken from a French ofiicer, of 
very h%h rank, at the battle of Dettingen. I took 
it myseUF, says he, from his side, after I had knock- 
ed him o' the head. The hilt was a golden one. 
That I sold to one of our fine gentlemen : for there 
are s6me of them, an*t please your honour, who 
vahie the hilt of a »Word more than th^ blade. 
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Here the other stopped him, and begged him to 
name a price. The serjeant, who thought Jones ab- 
solutely out of his senses, and very near his end, was 
afraid, lest he should injure his family by asking 
too little. However, after a momenf s hesitation, 
he contented himself with naming twenty guineas, 
and swore he would not sell it for less to his own 
brother. 

Twenty guineas ! says Jones, in the utmost sur- 
prise : sure you thitik I am mad, or that I never 
saw a sword in my life. Twenty guineas, indeed ! 
I did not imagine you would endeavour to impose 
upon me. Here, take the sword — ^No, now I tbink 
on't, I will keep it myself, and show it your officer 
in the morning, acquainting him, at the same time, 
what a price you asked me for it. 

The Serjeant, as we have said, had always his 
wit (in sensu pradieto) about him, and now plainly 
saw that Jones was not in the condition he had appre- 
hended him to be ; he now« therefore, counterfeited 
as great surprise as the other had shown, and said, 
I am certain, sir, I have not aslled you so much out 
of the way. Besides, you are to consider, it is the 
only sword I have ; and I must run the risk of my 
officer's displeasure, by going without one my- 
self. And truly, putting all this together, I 
don't think twenty shillings was so much out of 
the way. 

Twenty shillings ! cries Jones ; why you just now 
asked me twenty guineas. — How ! cries the Ser- 
jeant : sure your honour must have mistaken me ; or 
else I mistook myself — and indeed I am but half 
awake. Twenty guineas, indeed ! no wonder your 
honour jQew into such a passion. ' I say twenty 
guineas too ! No, no, I mean twenty shillings, I as- 
sure you. And when your honour comes to con- 
sider every thing, I hope you will not think that so 
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iextravagant a price. It is indeed true, you may 
buy a weapon which looks as well for less money. 
But— 

Here Jones interrupted him, saying, I will be so 
far from making^ any words with you, that I wiH 
give you a shilling more than your demand. He 
dien gave him a guinea, bid him return to hi^ 
bed, and wished him a good march ; adding, he 
hoped to overtake them before the division reached 
Worcester. 

The Serjeant very civilly took his leave, fully 
satisfied with his merchandise, and not a little 
pleased with his dexterous recovery from that false 
step into which his opinion of the sick man*s light- 
headedness had betrayed him. 

As soon as theserjeant was departed, Jopes rose 
from his bed, and dressed himself entirely, putting 
on even his coat, which as its colour was white, 
showed very visibly the streams of blood which 
had flowed down it ; and now, having grasped 
his new-purchased sword in his hand, he was 
going to issue forth, when the thought of what he 
was about to undertake laid suddenly hold of him, 
and he began to reflect that in a few minutes he 
night possibly deprive a human being of life, or 
might lose his own. Very well, said he; and in 
what cause do I venture my life? Why, in that 
of my honour. And who is this human being ? A 
rascal, who hath injured and insulted me without 
provocation. But i» not revenge forbidden by 
Heaven? Yes, but' it is enjoined by the world. 
Well, but shall I obey the world in opposition to the 
express commands of Heaven ? Shall I incur the 
Divine displeasure rather than be called — ha — cow- 
ard — scoundrel ? — I'll think no more ; . I am re- 
solved, and must fight him. 
The clock bad now struck. twehe, and eiwj ^ta 
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in the house were in their beds, except the sentinel 
who stood to guard Northerton, when Jones softly 
opening his door* issued forth in pursuit of his ene- 
my, of whose place of confinement he had received 
a perfect description iirom the drawer. It is not 
easy to conceive a much more tremendous figure 
than he now exhibited. He had on, as we have 
said, a light^coloured coat, covered with streams of 
blood. His face, which missed that very blood, as 
well as twenty ounces ^lore drawn from him by the 
surgeon, was pallid. Round his head was a quan>- 
tity of bandage, not unlike a turban. In the right- 
hand he •carried a sword, and in the left a candle. 
So that the bloody Banquo was not worthy to be 
compared to him. In fact, I believe a more dread- 
ful apparition was never raised in a church-yard, nor 
in the imagination of any good people met in a 
winter evening jwer a Christmas fire in Somerset- 
shire. 

When the sentinel first saw our hero approach, 
his hair began gently to lift up his grenadier cap ; 
and in the same instant his knees fell to blows with 
each other. Presently his whole body was seized 
with worse than an agne fit. He then fired his 
piece, and fell flat on his face. 

Whether fear .or courage was the occasion of his 
firing, or whether he took aim at the object of his 
terror, I cannot say. If he did, however, he had the 
good fortune to miss his man. 

Jones, seeing the fellow fall, guessed the cause of 
his fright, at which he could not forbear smiling, 
not in the least reflecting on the danger from which 
he had just escaped. He then passed 1^ the fellow, 
who still continued in the posture in which he fell, 
and entered the room where Northerton, as he had 
heard, was confined. Here, in a solitary situation 
he found an empty quart pot, standing on the ta- 
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bk, on which some beer being f^ilt, it looked as if 
the room had lately been inhabited ; but at present 
it was entirely Tacant. 

Jone»- then apprehended it* might lead to some 
other apartment ; but, upon searching all round it, 
he coukl perceive no other'door than that at which 
he entered) and^wherethe sentinel had been posted. 
He then proceeded to call Northerton several times 
by his name ;* but no one answered : nor did this 
serve to any other purpose than to confirm the sen- 
tinel in hb terrors, who was now convinced that the 
volunteer was dead of his wounds^ and that his 
ghost was come in search of the murderer. He 
now lay in all> the agonies of horror; and I wish, 
with all my heart, some of those actors, who are 
hereafter to represent a man frightened out of his 
wits, had seen him, that they might be taught to copy 
nature, instead of performing several antic tricks 
and gestures, for the entertainment and applause of 
the galienes^ 

Perceivuig the bird was flown, at least despairing 
to find him, and rightly apprehending that the 
report of the firelock would alarm the whole house, 
our hero now blew out his candle, and gently stole 
back again to his chamber, and to his beid ; whither 
be would not have been able to have gotten un 
dbcovered, had any other person been on the same 
staircase, save only one gentleman, who was con- 
fined to his bed by the gout ; for before he could 
reach the door of his chamber, the hall where the 
sentinel had been posted was half fiill of people, 
some in their shirts, and others not half dressed, 
all very earnestly inquiring of each other what was 
the matter. 

The soldier was now found lying in the same 
place and posture in which we just now left him. 
Several immediately applied themselves to raise 
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him, and some concluded him dead : biiit they pie* 
sently saw their mistake ; for he not only struggled 
with those who laid their hands on him, but fell a 
roaring like a bull. In reality, he iiaagined so many 
spirits or devils were handling him ; for his imagi- 
nation being possessed with U&e horror of an appa^- 
rition, converted every object he saw or felt into 
nothing but ghosts and spectres. 

At. length he was overpowered by i^umb^rs, and 
got upon bis legs ; when candles beiiig brought, 
and seeing two or thtee of his comrades present, he 
came a little to himself: but when they asked him 
what was the maliter I he answered, I am a dead 
man, that's all; I am a dead man; I can*t recover 
it, I have seen him. — ^What hast thou seen, Jack ? 
says one of the soldiers. Why> I have seen the 
young volunteer that was killed yesterday. He 
then imprecated the most heavy curses on himself 
if he had not seen the volunteer,, all over blood, 
vomiting fire out of his mouth and nostrils, pass by 
him into the chamber where ensign Northerton was, 
and then seizing the ensign by the throat, fly away 
with him in a clap of thunder. 

This relation met with a gracious* reception from 
the audience. All the women present believed it 
firmly, and prayed Heaven to defend them frcMu 
murder. Amongst the men too, many had faith m 
the story ; but others turned it into derision and 
ridicule ; and a serjeant, who was present, answer- 
ed very coolly: Young man, you will hear more 
of this, for going to sleep and dreaming on your 
post. 

The soldier replied. You may punidbk me if you. 
please ; but I was as broad awake as I am now ; 
and the devil carry me away, as he hatl< the ensign. 
If I did not see Uie dead man, as I tell ypu, wi^ 
eyes as big and as fiery as two large flambeaux. 
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The commander of the forces, Hnd the com* 
tnander of the house, were now both arrived ; for 
the former being awake at the time, and hearing 
the sentinel fire his piece, thought it his duty to 
rise immediately, though he had no great appre- 
hensions of any mischief? whereas the appre- 
hensions of the latter were much greater, lest her 
spoons and tankards should be upon tho^ march, 
without having received any such orders from her. 
' Our poor sentinel, to whom the sight of this 
officer was not much more welcome than the appa- 
rition, as he thought it, which he had seen before, 
again related the dreadful story, and with many 
additions of blood and fire : but he had the misfor- 
tune to gain no credit with either of the last-men- 
tioned persons ; for the officer, though a very reli- 
gious man, was free from all terrors of this kind: 
besides, having so lately left Jones in the condition 
we have seen, he had no suspicion of his being 
dead. As for the landlady, though not over reli- 
gious, she had no kind of aversion to the doctrine 
of spirits ; but there was a circumstance in the tale 
which she well knew to be false, as we shall inform 
the reader presently. 

But whether Northerton was carried away in 
thunder or fire, or in whatever other manner he 
was gone, it was now certain that his body was no 
k)nger in custody. Upon this occasion, the lieute- 
nant formed a conclusion not very different from 
what the serjeant is just mentioned to have made 
before, and immediately ordered 'the sentinel to be 
taken prisoner. So that, by a strange reverse of 
fortune (though not very uncommon in a military 
life), the guard became the guarded. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The conclusion of the foregoing adventure. 

Besides the sui4>icion of sleep, the lieutenant har- 
boured another and worse doubt against the poor 
sentinel ; and this was, that of treachery ; for as he 
believed ^ot one syllable of the apparitiim, so he 
imagined the whole to be an invention, foimed 
only to impose upon him, and that the feUow had 
in reality been bribed by Northerton to let hink 
escape. And this he imagmed the rather, as the 
fright appeared to him the more unnatural in one 
who had the character of as brave and bold a man 
as any in the regiment, having been in several ac- 
tions, having received several wounds, and, in a 
word, having behaved himself always like a good 
and a valiant soldier. 

That the reader, therefore, may not conceive 
the least ill opinion of such a person, we shall not 
delay a moment in rescuing his character fix)m the 
imputation of this guilt. 

Mr. Northerton, then, as we have before ob* 
served, was fuUy satisfied with the glory which lie 
had obtained from this action. He had, perhaps, 
seen, or heard, or guessed, that envy is apt to 
attend fame. Not that I would here insinuate, 
that he was heathenishly inclined to believe in or 
to worship the goddess Nemesis ; for, in fact, I am 
convinced he never heard of her name. He was, 
besides, of an active disposition, and had a great 
antipathy to those close winter-quarters in the 
castle of Gloucester, for which a justice of peace 
might possibly give him a billet. Nor was he 
moreover free from some uneasy meditations on a 
certain wooden edifice, which I forbear to nanie, in 
conformity to the opinion of mankind^ who^ I think. 
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rsither ought to honour than to be ashamed of this 
building, as it is, or at least might be made, of more 
benefit to society than almost any other public 
erection. In a word, to hint at no more reasons 
for his conduct, Mr. Northertoft was desirous of 
departing that evening, and nothing remained for 
him but to contrive the quomodo, which appeared 
to be a matter of some difficulty. 

Now this young gentleman, though somewhat 
crooked in his morals, was perfectly straight in his 
person, which was extremely strong and well made. 
His face too was accounted handsome by the gene- 
rality of women ; for it was broad and ruddy, with 
tolerably good teeth. Such charms did nibt fail mak- 
ing an impression on my landlady, who had no little 
retish for this kind of beauty. She had, indeed, a 
real compassion for the young man ; and hearing 
from the surgeon that affairs were like to go ill with 
the volunteer, she suspected they might hereafter 
wear no benign aspect with the ensign. Having 
obtained, therefore, leave to make him a visit, and 
finding him in a very melancholy mood, which she 
considerably heightened by telling him there were 
scarce any hopes of the volunteer s Hfe, she pro- 
ceeded to throw forth some hints, which the other 
readily and eagerly taking up, they soon came to a 
right understanding : and it was at length agreed 
that the ensign should, at a certain signal, ascend 
the chimney, which communicating very soon with 
that of the kitchen, he might there again let himself 
down ; for which she wonld give him an opportu- 
nityy by keeping the coast clear. 

But lest our readers, of a different complexion, 
should take this occasion of too hastily condemning 
all compassion as a folly, and pernicious to society, we 
think proper to mention another particular, which 
might possibly have some little share in this action. 

I2 
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The ensign happened to be at this time possessed of the 
sum of fifty pounds, which did indeed belong to th< 
whole company ; for the captain having quarrelleci 
with his lieutenant, had entrusted the payment of his 
company tdytke ensign. This money, however, he 
thought proper to deposit in my landlady's hand, pos- 
sibly by way of bail or security that he would here- 
after appear and answer to the charge against him ; 
but whatever were the conditions, certain it is, thai 
she had the money, and the ensign his liberty. 

The reader may perhaps expect, from the com- 
passionate temper of this good woman, that when 
she saw the poor sentinel taken prisoner for a fact oi 
which she knew him innocent, she should immedi- 
ately have interposed in his behalf; but whether if 
was that she had already exhausted all her compassion 
in the above-mentioned instance, or that the features 
of this fellow, though not very different from those 
of the ensign, could not raise it, I will not determine; 
but, far from being an advocate for the present pri- 
soner, she urged his guilt to his officer, declaring, 
with uplifted eyes and hands, that she would not 
have had any concern in the escape of a murderer 
for all the world. 

Every thing was now once more quiet, and most 
of the company returned again to their beds ; but 
the landlady, either from the natural activity of her 
disposition, or from her fear fox her plate, having no 
propensity to sleep, prevailed with the officers, as 
they were to march within little more than an hour, 
to spend that time with her over a bowl of punch. 

Jones had lain awake all this while, and had heard 
great part of the hurry and bustle that had passed, 
of which he had now some curiosity to know the 
particulars. He therefore applied to his bell, which 
he rung at least twenty times without any effect : 
for my landlady was in such high mirth with her 
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eompany, that tto clapper eonld be heard there but 
her own ; and the drawer and chambermaid,' who 
were sitting together in the kitchen (for neither 
durst he sit up, nor she lie in bed alone), the more 
they beard the bell ring, the more they were 
frightened, and tas it were nailed down in their 
places. 

At last, at a lucky interval of chat, the sound 
reached the ears of our good landlady, who present- 
ly sent forth her summons, which botb her servants 
instantly obeyed. Joe, says the mistress, don't you 
hear the gentleman's bell ring 1 Why don't you 
go up ? — It is not my business, answered the drawer, 
to wait upon the chambers : it is Betty Chamber- 
maid's. — If you come to that, answered the maid, 
it is not my business to wait upon gentlemen. I 
have done it, indeed, sometimes ; but the devil 
fetch me if ever I do again, since you make your 
preambles about it. The bell stiH ringing violently, 
their mistress fell into a passion, and swore, if the 
drawer did not go immediately, she would turn him 
away that very morning. If you do, madam, says 
he, I can't help it. I won't do another servant's 
business. She then applied herself to the maid, and 
endeavoured to prevail by gentle means ; but all in 
vain : Betty was as inflexible as Joe. Both insist- 
ed it was not their business, and they would not 
do it. 

The lieutenatit then fell a laughing, and said. 
Come, I will put an end to this contention ; and then, 
turning to the servants, commended them for their 
resolution in not giving up the point ; but added, he 
was sure, if one would consent to go, the other 
would. To which proposal tbey both agreed in an 
instant, and accordingly weht up very lovingly and 
close together. When they were "gone, the Ireute- 
nant appeased the wrath of the landlady, by satis- 

I 3 
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fying her why they were both so unwilling to go 
alone. 

They returned soon after, and acquainted theur 
mistress, that the sick gentleman was so far from 
being dead, that he spoke as heartily as if he was 
well; and that he gave his service to the captain, and 
should be very glad of the favour of seeing him be- 
fore he marched. 

The good lieutenant immediately complied with 
his desires, and, sitting down by his bed-side, ac- 
quainted him with the scene which had happened 
below, concluding with his intentions to make an ex- 
ample of the sentinel. 

Upon this Jones related to him the whole truth ; 
and earnestly begged him not to punish the poor 
soldier, who, I am confident, says he, is as innocent 
of the ensign's escape, as he is of forging any lie, 
or of endeavouring to impose on you. 

The lieutenant hesitated a few moments, and then 
answered : Why, as you have cleared the fellow of 
one part of the charge, so it will be impossible to 
prove the other ; because he was not the only sen- 
tinel. But I have a good mind to punish the rascal 
for being a coward. Yet who knows what effect 
the terror of such an apprehension may have? and 
to say the truth, he hath always behaved well 
against an enemy. Come, it is a good thing to see 
any sign of religion in these fellows ; so I promise 
you he shall be set at liberty when we march. But 
hark, the general beats. My dear boy, give me an- 
other buss. Don't discompose nor hurry yourself ; 
but remember the Christian doctrine of patience, 
and I warrant, you will soon be able to do yourself 
justice, and to take an honourable revenge on the 
fellow who hath iiyured you. The lieutenant then 
departed, and Jones endeavoured to compose him- 
self to rest. 
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BOOK VIIL 

CONTAINING ABOVE TWO DAYS. 



CHAPTER I. 

A wonderful long chapter concerning the murtel^ 
lous ; being much the longest of all our introduc- 
tory chapters, 

A.S we are now entering upon a book, in which 
the course of our history will oblige us to relate 
some matters of a more strange and sur{Mrising 
kind than any which have hitherto occurred, it 
may not be amiss, in the prolegomenous, or in- 
troductory chapter, to say something of that spe- 
cies of writing which is called the marvellous. To 
this we shall, as weU for the sake of ourselves, as 
of others, endeavour to set some certain bounds ; 
and, indeed, nothing can be more necessary, as 
critics* of different complexions are here apt to 
run into very different extremes : for while some 
are, with M. Dacier, ready to allow, that the same 
thing which is impossible may yet be probablef, 
others have so. little historic or poetic faith, that 
they believe nothing to be either possible or pro- 
bable, the like to which hath not occurred to their 
own observation. 

First, then, I think it may very reasonably be 
required of every writer, that be keeps within the 

* By this word, here, and in most other parti uf our work, we 
mean everj reader in the world, 
t It is happy fur M. Dacier that he was not an Irishman. 
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bounds of possibility : and still remembers thai 
what it is not possible for man to perform, it is 
scarce possible for man to beheve he did perform. 
This conviction, perhaps, gave birth to many stories 
of the ancient heathen deities (for most of them 
are of poetical original). The poet, being desi- 
rous to indulge a wanton and extravagant ima- 
gination, took refuge in that power, of the extent 
of which his readers Were no judges, or rather 
of which they imagined to be infinite, and con- 
sequently they could not be shocked at any pro- 
digies related of it. This hath been strongly urged 
in defence of Homer's miracles ; and it is perhaps 
a defence; not, as Mr. Pope would have it, be- 
cause Ulysses told h set of foolish lies to the 
Phseacians, who were a very dull nation ; but be- 
cause the poet himself wrote to heathens, to whom 
poetical fables were articles of faith. For my own 
part, I must confess, so compassionate is my temper, 
I wish Polypheme had confined himself to his milk 
diet, and preserved his eye ; nor could Ulysses be 
much more concerned than myself, when his 
companions were turned into swine by Circe, who 
showed I think, afterwards, too much r^ard for 
man's fleshy to be supposed capable of convertii^ 
it into bacon. I wish, likewise, with all my heart, 
that Homer could have known the rule prescribed 
by Horace, to introduce supernatural agents as 
seldom as possible. We should not then have 
Seen his gods coming on trivial errands, and oilen 
behaving themselves so as not only to forfeit all 
titie to respect, but to become the objects of scorn 
and derision^ A conduct which must have shocked 
the credulity of a pious and sagacious heathen ; 
and which could never have been defended, unless 
by agreeing with a supposition to which I have 
been sometimes almost inclined, that this most glo- 
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nous poet, as he certainly was, had an intent to bur- 
lesque the superstitious faith of his own age and 
country. 

But I have rested too long on a doctrine which 
can be of no use to a Christian writer ; for, as he 
cannot introduce in his works any of that hea- 
venly host which make a part of his creed, so is 
it horrid puerility to search tlie heathen theology 
for any of those deities who have been long since 
dethroned from their immortality. Lord Shaftes- 
bury observes, that nothing is more cold than the 
invocation of a muse by a modem : he might 
have added, that nothing can be more absurd. A 
modem may, with much more elegance, invoke 
a ballad, as some have thought Homer did, or a 
mug of ale, with the author of Hudibras ; which 
latter may, perhaps, have inspired much more 
poetry, as well as prose, than all the liquors of 
Hippocrene or Helicon. 

The only supernatural agents which can in any 
manner be allowed to us moderns, are ghosts ; but 
of these I would advise an author to be extremely 
sparing. These are, indeed, like arsenic, and 
other dangerous dmgs in physic, to be used with 
the utmost caution; nor would I advise the in- 
troduction of them at all in those works, or by 
those authors, to which, or to whom, a horse- 
laugh in the reader would be any great prejudice 
or mortification. 

As for elves and fairies, and other such mum- 
mery, I purposely omit the mention of them, as I 
should be very unwilling to confine within any 
bounds those surprising imaginations, for whose 
vast capacity the limits of human nature are too. 
narrow ; whose works are to be considered as a 
new creation; and who have consequently just 
right to do what they will with their own. 
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Matty therefore, is the highest subject (unless on 
very extraordinary occasions indeed) which presents 
itself to the pen of our historian, or of our poet ; 
and, in relating his actions, great care is to be 
taken, that we do not exceed the capacity of the 
agent we describe. 

Nor is possibility alone sufficient to justify us; 
we must keep likewise within the rules of proba- 
bility. It is, I think, the opinion of Aristotle ; or, 
if not, it is the opinion of some wise man, whose 
authority will be as weighty when it is as old. 
That it is no excuse for a poet who relates what is 
incredible, that the thing related is matter of fact. 
This may, perhaps, be allowed true with regard 
to poetry, but it may be thought impracticable to 
extend it to the historian ; for he is obliged to re- 
cord matters as he finds them, though they may be 
of so extraordmary a nature as will require no 
small degree of historical failii to swallow them. 
Such was the successless armament of Xerxes, de- 
scribed by Herodotus ; or Hie successful expedition 
of Alexander, related by Arrian. Such of later years 
was the victory of Agincourt, obtained by Harry the 
Fifth ; or that of Narva, won by Charles the Twelfth 
of Sweden. AU which instances, the more we re- 
flect on them, appear stiU the more astonishing. 

Such fects, however, as they occur in the thread 
of the story, nay, indeed, as they constitute the 
essential part of it, th^ historian is not only jus- 
tifiable in recording as they really happened, but 
indeed would be unpardonable should he omit or 
alter them. But there are other facts not of such 
consequence nor so necessary, which, though ever 
so wefl attested, may nevertheless be sacrificed to 
oblivion, in complaisance to the scepticism of a 
reader. Such is that memorable story of the ghost 
of George Villers, which might with more pro- 
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priety have . been made a {Nreaeiit of to Dr. DreUa* 
court, to have kept the ghost of Mrs. Veal coaifMuiyy 
at the head of his Discourse upon Death, than have 
been introduced into so solemn a work as the Hk- 
tory of the Rebellion. 

To say the truth, if the historian will confine 
himself to what really happened, and utterly re- 
ject any circumstance, which, though ever so well 
attested, he must be well assured is &lse, he will 
sometimes fall into the marvellous, but never into 
the incredible. He will often raise the wonder and 
surprise of his reader, but never that Incredulous 
hatred mentioned by Horace. It is by foiling 
into fiction, therefore, that we generally offend 
against this rule, of deserting probability, which the 
historian seldom, if ever, quits, till he forsakes hi9 
character, and commences a writer of romance. 
In this, however, those historians who relate pubhc 
transactions have the advantage of us who confine 
ourselves to scenes of private life. The credit of 
die former is by common notoriety supported for a 
long time ; ana public records, with the concurrent 
testimony of many authors, bear evidence to their 
truth in fiiture ages. Thus a Trajan and an Anto- 
ninus, a Nero and a Cal^la, have all met with the 
belief of posterity ; and no one doubts but that men 
so very good, and so very bad, were once the mas- 
ters of mankind. ' 

But we, who deal in private character, who 
search into the most retired recesses, and draw 
forth examples of virtue and vice firom holes and 
comers of the world, are in a more dangerous 
situation. As we have no public notoriety, no con- 
current testimony, no records to support and cor- 
roborate what we deliver, it becomes us to keep 
within the limits not only of possibility, but of 
probability too ; and this more especially in paint- 
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\ng what is greatly good and amiable. Knavery 
and folly, though never so exorbitant, will more 
easily meet with assent; for ill-nature adds great 
support and strength to faith. 

Thus we may, perhaps, with little danger, re- 
late the history of Fisher ; who having long owed 
his bread to the generosity of Mr. Derby, and 
having one morning received a considerable bounty 
from his hands, yet in order to possess himself of 
what remained in his friend*s scrutoire, concealed 
himself in a public office of the Temple, through 
which there was a passage into Mr. Derby's cham- 
bers. Here he overheard Mr. Derby for many 
hours solacing himself at an entertainment which 
he that evening gave his friends, and to which 
Fisher had been invited. During all this time, 
no tender, no grateful reflections arose to restrain 
his purpose; but when the poor gentleman had. 
let his company out through the office, Fisher 
came suddenly from his lurking-place, and, walk- 
ing softly behind his friend into his chamber, dis- 
charged a pistol-ball into his head. This may be. 
believed when the bones of Fisher are as rotten 
as his heart. Nay, perhaps, it will be credited, 
that the villain went two days afterwards with 
some young ladies to the play of Hamlet ; and with' 
an unaltered countenance heard one of the ladies, 
who little suspected how near she was to the per- 
son, cry out. Good God ! if the man that murdered 
Mr. Derby were now present! Manifesting in 
this a more seared and callous conscience than even- 
Nero himself; of whom we are told by Suetonius, 
that the consciousness of his guilt, after the death 
of his mother, became immediately intolerable, and 
so continued ; nor could all the congratulations of 
the soldiers, of the senate, and the people, allay th^ 
horrors of his conscience. 
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But now, on the other hand, should I tell my 
reader, that I had known a man whose penetrating 
genius had enabled him to raise a large fortune in 
a way where no beginning was chalked out to him ; 
that he had done this with the most perfect pre- 
servation of his integrity, and not only without the 
least injustice or injury- to anyone individual per- 
son, but with the highest advantage to trade, and 
a vast increase of the public revenue ; that he had 
expended one part of the income of this fortune in 
discovering a taste superior to most, by works where 
the highest dignity was united with the purest sim- 
phcty, und another part in displaying a degree of 
goodness superior to all men, by acts of charity to 
objects whose only recommendations wei^e their 
merits or their wants; that he was most indus- 
trious* in searching after merit in distress, most 
eager to relieve it, and then as careful (perhaps 
too careful) to conceal what he had done ; that his 
house, his furniture, his gardens, his table, his pri- 
vate hospitality, and his public beneficence, all de- 
noted the mind from which they flowed, and were all 
intrinsically rich and noble, without tinsel, or exter- 
nal ostentation ; that he filled every relation in life 
with the most adequate virtue ; that he was most 
piously religious to his Creator, most zealously loyal 
to. his sovereign, a most tender husband to his- 
wife, a kind relation, a munificent patron, a warm 
and firm friend, a knowing and a cheerful compa- 
nion, indulgent to his servants, hospitable to his* 
neighbours, charitable to the poor, and benevo- 
lent to all mankind. Should I add to these the 
epithets of vrise, brave, elegant, and indeed every 
other amiable epithet in our language, I might 
snrely say^ 

Quis credet ? nemo Hercule ! nemo ; 

Vel duo, vel nemo / 
VOL. XX. K 
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And yet I know a man who is all I have here de- 
scribed. But a single instance (and I really know 
not such another) is not sufficient to justify wt, 
while we are writing to tiiousands who never heard 
of the person, nor of any thing like him. Such 
rane avea should be remitted to the epiHiph vmter, 
oY to some poet, who may condescend to hitch him 
in a distitch, or to slide him into a rhyme with an 
air of carelessness and neglect, without giving any 
offence to the reader. 

In the last place, the actions should be such as 
may not only be within the compass of bummn 
agency, and which human agents may probably 
be supposed to do ; but they should be likely for 
the very actors and characters themselves to have 
performed ; for what may be only wonderful and 
surprising in one man, may become improbable, or 
indeed impossible, when related of another. 

This last requisite is what the dramatic critics 
call conservation of character; and it requires a 
very extraordinary degree of judgment, and a most 
exact knowledge of human nature. 

It is admirably remarked by a most excellent 
writer, that zeal can no more hurry a man to act 
in direct opposition to itself, than a rapid streion 
can carry a boat against its own current. I will 
venture to say, that for a man to act in direct con- 
tradiction to the dictates of his nature, is, if not 
impossible, as improbable and as miraculous as any 
thing which can well be conceived. Should the 
best parts of the story of M. Antoninus be ascribed 
to Nero, or should the worst incidents of Nero s 
life be imputed to Antoninus, what would be more 
shocking to belief than either instance ; whereas 
both these, being related of their proper agent, 
constitute the truly marvellous. 

Our modern authors of comedy have £adlen 
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idmost universany into the error here hinted at: 
their heroes generally are notorious rogues^ and 
their heroines abandoned jades, during the first 
four acts ; but in the fifth, the former become very 
worthy gentlemen^ and the latter women of virtue 
and discretion ; nor is the writer often so kind as 
to give himself the least trouble to reconcile or ac- 
count for this monstrous change and incongruity. 
There is, indeed, no other reason to be assigned for 
it, than because the play is drawing to a conclu- 
sion i as if it was no less natural in a rogue to rcT 
pent in the last act of a play, than in the last of his 
tife ; which we perceive to be generally the case at 
Tyburn, a place which might indeed close the 
scene of some comedies wi& much propriety, as 
the heroes in these are most commonly eminent for 
those very talents which not only bring men to the 
gallows, but enable them to make an heroic figure 
when they are there. 

Within these few restrictions, I think, every 
writer may be permitted to deal as much in the 
wonderful as he pleases; nay, if he thus keeps 
wil^in the rules of credibility, the more he can sur- 
prise the reader, the more he will engage his atten- 
tion, and the more he will charm him. As a genius 
4rf the highest rank observes in his fifth chapter of 
tiie Bathos, The great art of all poetry is to mix 
truth with fiction ; in order to join the credible with 
the surprising. 

For though every good author will confine him- 
self within <ha bounds of probability, it is by no 
means necessary that hi^ characters, or his inci- 
dents, should be trite, common, or vulgar ; such as 
happen in every street, or in every house, or which 
may be met with in the home articles of a news- 
paper. Nor must he be inhibited from showing 
many persons and things, which may possibly have 
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never falLen within the knowledge of great part of 
his readers. If the writer strictly observes the 
rules above mentioned, he hath discharged his 
part ; and is then entitled to some faith fix>m his 
reader, who is indeed guilty of critical infidelity 
if he disbelieves him. For want of a portion of 
such faith, I remember the chaiiacter of a young 
lady of quality, which was condemned on ihe stage 
for being unnatural, by the unanimous voice of a 
very large assembly of clerks and apprentices ; 
though it had the previous suffrages of many ladies 
of the first rank ; one of whom, very eminent for 
her understanding, declared it was die picture of 
half the young people of her acquaintance* 



CHAPTER II. 
In which the landlady pays a visit to Mr, Jones. 

When Jones had taken leave of his friend the lieu^ 
tenant, he endeavoured to close his eyes, but all in 
vain ; his spirits were too lively and wdkefiil to be 
lulled to sleep. So having amused, or rather tor- 
mented, himself with the thoughts of his Sophia 
till it was open daylight, he called for some tea ; 
upon which occasion my landlady herself vouch* 
safed to pay him a visit. 

This was indeed the first time she had seen him, 
or at least had taken any notice of him : but as the 
lieutenant had assured her that h^ was certainly 
some young gentleman of fashion, she now deter- 
mined to shew him all the respect in her power ; 
for, to speak truly, this was one of those houses 
where gentlemen, to use the language of advertise- 
ments, meet with civil treatment for their money. 

She had no sooner begun to make his tea, than she 
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tikewise heguk to discourse. La ! sir, said she, I 
think it is great pity that snch a pret^ young gen- 
tleman should undervalue himself so, as to go about 
with these soldier fellows. They call themselves gen- 
tlemen, I warrant you ; but, as my first husband used 
to say, they should remember it is we that pay them. 
And to be sure it is very hard upon us to be obliged 
to pay Nim and to keep 'um too, as we publicans 
are. I had twenty of 'um last night besides officers : 
nay, for matter o that, I had rather have the soldiers 
than officers : for nothing is ever good enough for 
those sparks ; and, I am sure, if you was to see the 
bills : la ! sir, it is nothing. I have had less trouble, 
I warrant you, with a good squire's family, where 
we take f6rty or fifty shillings of a night, besides 
horses. And yet I warrants me, there is narrow a 
one of all those gfficer fellows, but looks upon him- 
self to be as good as arrow a squire of 6OO1. a year. 
To be sure it doth me good to hear their men run 
about after 'ufb, crying, your honour, and your ho- 
nour. Marry come up with such honour, and an 
ordinary at a shilling a head. Then there's such 
swearing among them, to be sure, it frightens me out 
o* my wits : I thinks nothing can ever prosper with 
such wicked people. And here one of *um has used 
YOU in so barbarous a manner. 1 thought indeed 
now wen the rest would secure him : they all hang 
together; for if you had been in danger of death, 
which I am glad to see 'you are not, it would have 
been all as one to such .wicked people. They would 
have let the murderer go. Laud have mercy upon 
'um ! I would not have such a sin to answer for, 
for the whole world. But though you are likely, with 
the blessing of God, to recover, there is laa tor him 
yet ; and if you will employ lawyer Small, I darest 
be sworn he'll make the fellow fly the countfj' for 
him; though perhaps he'll have fled the country be- 
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fore ; for it is here to-day and gone to-morreW ^th 
such chaps. I hope, however, you will learn more 
wit for the future, and return back to your friends ; 
I warrant they are all miserable for your loss ; and 
if they was but to know what had happened — La, 
my seeming! I would not for the world they should. 
Come, come, we know very well what all the matter 
is ; but if one won^t another will: so pretty a gen- 
tleman need never want a lady. I am sure, if 1 was 
as you, I would see the finest she that ever wore a 
head hanged, before I would go for a soldier for>her. 
• — Nay, don't blush so ! (for indeed he did to a vio- 
lent degree.) Why you thought, sir, I knew no- 
thing of the matter, I warrant you, about Madam 
Sophia. — How, says Jones, starting up, do you know 
my Sophia? — Do I ! Ay, marry, cries the landlady ; 
many's the time hath she lain in this house. — With 
her aunt, I suppose, says Jones. — ^Why, there it is 
now, cries the landlady. Ay, ay, ay, I know the 
old lady very well. And a sweet young creature is 
Madam Sophia, that's the truth on't. — ^A sweet crea- 
ture ! cries Jones : O Heavens ! 

Angels are painted fair to look like her. 
There 's in her ail that we believe of heav*n : 
Amazing brighrness, purity, and truth, 
Elernal jnj and everlasting love. 

And could I ever have imagined that you had 
known my Sophia ! — I wish, says the landlady, you 
knew half so much of her. What would you have 
given to have sat by her bedside ? What a delici- 
ous neck she hath ? Her lovely limbs have stretch- 
ed themselves in that very bed you now lie in. Here \ 
cries Jones : hath Sophia ever lain here ? — Ay, ay, 
here; there, in that very bed, says the landlady: 
where I wish you had her this moment ; and she 
may wish so too, for any thing I know to the con- 
trary : for she hath mentioned your name to me. — 
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Ha ! cries he ; did she ever mention her poor Jones? 
You flatter me now : I can never believe so much. 
— Why, then, answered she, as I hope to be saved, 
and may the devil fetch me if I speak a syllable more 
than the truth ! I have heard her mention Mr. Jones ; 
but in a civil and modest way, I confess : yet I could 
perceive she thought a great deal more than she said. 
— O my dear woman ! cries Jones, her thoughts of 
me I shall never be worthy of. Oh, she is all gentle- 
ness, kindness, goodness ! Why was such a rascal 
as I born, ever to give her soft bosom a moment's 
uneasiness? Why am I cursed? 1, who would 
undergo all the plagues and miseries which any 
dfemon ever invented for mankind to procure her 
any good : nay, torture itself could not be misery, 
to me, did I but know that she was happy. — ^Why, 
look you there now, says the landlady : I told her 
you was a constant lovier. — But pray, madam, tell 
me when or where you knew any thing of me ; for 
I never was here before, nor do I remember ever 
to have seen you. — Nor is it possible you should, 
answered she ; for you was a little thing when I had 
you in my lap at the squire's. — How, the squire's ! 
says Jones : what, do you know the great and good 
Mr. Allworthy then ? — Yes, marry do I, says she : 
who in the country doth not? — The fame of his 
goodness, indeed, answered Jones, must have ex- 
tended further than this ; but Heaven only can know 
him, can know that benevolence which it copied 
from itself, and sent upon earth as its own pattern. 
Mankind are as ignorant of such divine goodness, 
as they are unworthy of it ; but none so unworthy 
of it as myself. I, who was raised by him to such 
a height, taken in, as you must well know, a poor 
base-born child, adopted by him, and treated as his 
own son, to dare by my follies to disoblige him, to 
draw- his vengeance upon me. Yes, 1 deserve it all^; 
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for I wHl Bever be so ungrateful as ever to think he 
hath done an act of injustice by me. No, I de^rve 
to be turned out of doors, as I am. And now, 
madam, says he, I believe you will not blame me 
for tmnring seedier, especially with such a fortune as 
this in my pec^Let. At which words he shook a 
purse which had but very little in it, and which 
^till appeared to the landlady to have less. 

My good landlady was (according to vulgar 
|)hrase) struck all of a heap by this relation. She 
answered coldly. That to be sure people were the 
best judges what was most proper for their circum- 
stances. But hark, says she, I think I hear some- 
body call. Coming! coming! the deviVs in all 
;our volk ; nobody hath any €ars. I must go down 
stairs : if you want any more breakfast, the maid 
will come up. Coming I At which words, without 
taking any leave, she flung out of the room; for the 
lower sort of people are very tenacious of respect ; 
and though they are contented to give this gratis 
to persons of quality, yet they never confer it on 
those of l^eir own order without taking care to be 
well paid for their pains. 



CHAPTER III. 
in whick the surgeon makes his' second appearance. 

Before we proceed any further, that the reader 
may not be mistaken in imagining the landlady 
knew more than she did, nor surprised that she 
knew so much, it may be necessary to inform him, 
that ^e lieutenant had acquainted her that the 
flame of Sophia had been the occasion of the 
quarrel ; and, as for the rest of her knowledge, the 
sagacious reader will observe how she came by it in 
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the preceding scene. Great curiosity was indeed 
mixed with her virtues ; and she never willingly 
suffered any one to depart from her house, without 
inquiring as much as possible into their names, 
^wiilies, and fortunes. 

She was no sooner gone than Jones, instead of 
animadverting on her behaviour, reflected tiiat he 
was in the same bed which he was informed had 
held his dear Sophia. This occasioned a thousand 
fond and tender thoughts, which we would dwell 
longer upon, did we not consider that such kind of 
lovers wiU make a very inconsiderable part of our 
readers; In this situation the surgeon found him, 
when he came to dress hb wound. The doctor 
perceiving, upon examination, that his pulse was 
disordered, and hearing that he had not slept, 
declared that he was in great danger ; for he appre^ 
hended a fever was coming on, which he would 
have prevented by bleeding, but Jones would not 
submit, declaring he wouM lose no more blood ; 
and, doctor, says he, if you will be so kind only to 
dress my head, I haven6 doubt of being well in a 
day or two. 

I wish, answered the surgeon j I could assure 
your being well in a month or two. Well, indeed ! 
No, no, people are not so soon well of such con- 
tusions ; but, sir, I am not at this time of day to 
be instructed in my operations by a patient, and I 
insist on making a revubion before I dress you. 

Jones persisted obstinately in his refusal, and 
the doctor at last yielded ; telling him at the same 
time that he would not be answerable for the ill 
consequence, and hoped he would do him the 
justice to acknowledge that he had given him a 
contrary advice; which the patient promised he 
would. 

The doctor retired into the kitchen, where, ad- 
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<lres8ing himself to the landlady, he complamed 
bitterly of the undutiful behaviour of his patient, 
who would not be blooded, though he was in a 
fever. 

It is an eating fever then, says the landlady ; for 
he hath devoured two swingeing buttered toasts this 
morning for breakfast. 

Very likely, says the doctor ! I have known peo- 
ple eat in a fever ; and it is very easily accounted 
for ; because the acidity occasioned by the febrile 
matter may stimulate the nerves of tiie dii^hragm, 
and thereby occasion a craving which will not 
be easily distinguishable from a natural appetite.; 
but the aliment wiU not be concreted, nor assims- 
lated into chyle, and so will corrode the vascular 
orifices, and thus will aiggravate the febrific symp- 
toms. Indeedj I Ihink the ^(eatleiban m a very 
dangerous way, and, if he is not blooded, I am 
afraid will die. 

Every man must di6 some time or other, an- 
swered the good woman: it is no business of 
mine. I hope, doctor, you would not have me 
hold him while you bleed him. — But, hai^ee^ a 
word in your ear: 1 would advise you, before 
you proceed too far, to take care who ts to be your 
paymaster. 

Paymaster! said the doctor, staring; why, I've 
a gentleman under my hands, have I not ? 

I imagined so as well as you, said the landlady ; 
tnit a» my first husband used to say, every thing 
is not what it looks to be. He is an arrant scrub, 
I assure you. However, take no notice that I men- 
tioned any thing to you of the matter ; but I think 
people in business oft always to let one another 
fcnow such things. 

And have I suffered such a fellow as this, cries 
the doctor, in a passion, to instruct me? Shall I 
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bear my practice insulted by one who will not pay 
me ? I am glad I have made this discovery in time. 
I will see now whether he will be blooded or nQ. 
He then immediately went up stairs, and flinging 
open the door of the chamber with much violence^ 
awaked poor Jones from a very sound nap into 
which he was fallen, and, what was still worse, from 
a delicious dream concerning Sophia. 

Will you be blooded or no? cries the doctor, 
in a rage. I have told you my resolution already, 
answered Jones ; and I wish with my heart }ou had 
taken my answer, for you have awaked me out of 
the sweetest sleep which I ever had in my life. 

Ay, ay, cries the doctor; many a man hath 
dozed away his life. Sleep is not always good, no 
more than food ; but remember, I demand of you 
for the last time, will you be blooded ? — I answer 
you for the last time, said Jones, I will not. — Then 
I wash my hands of you, cries the doctor ; and I 
desire you to pay me for the trouble I \^dL\e had 
already. Two journeys at 5si each, two dr^essings 
at 5s. more, and half-a-crown for phlebotomy. — I 
hope, said Jones, you don't intend to leave me in 
this condition. — Indeed but I shall, said the other. 
— Then, said Jones, you have used me rascally, and 
I will not pay you a farthing. — Very well, ones the 
doctor; the first loss is the best. — What a pox 
did my landlady mean by sending for me to such 
vagabonds ! At which words he flung out of the 
room, and his patient, turning himself about, soon 
recovered his sleep ; but his dream was unfortunately 
gone. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In which is introduced one of the pleasantest bar* 

. bets that was ever reeordtd in history^ the barber 

of Bagdad^ or he in Don Quixote, not excepted. 

The clock had now struck five, when Jones awaked 
from a nap of seven hours, so much refreshed, and 
in such perfect health and spirits, that he resolved 
to get up and dress himself; for which purpose he 
unlocked his portmanteau, and took out clean linen, 
and a suit of clothes ; but first he slipt on a frock, 
and went down into the kitchen to bespeak some- 
thing that might pacify certain tumults he found 
rising within his stomach. 

Meeting the landlady, he accosted her with great 
civility, and asked, What he could have for din- 
ner? — For dinner! says she: it is an odd time of 
day to think about dinner. There is nothing drest 
in the house, and the fire is almost out. — ^Well but„ 
says he, I must have something to eat, and it is indif- 
ferent to me what ; for, to tell you the truth, I was 
never more hungry in my life. — ^Then, says she, I 
believe there is a piece of^^ cold buttock and carroty 
which will fit you. — Nothing better, answered Jones; 
but I should be obliged to you, if you would let 
it be fried. To which the landlady consented, 
and said, smiling, She was glad to see him so well 
recovered ; for the sweetness of our hero's temper 
was almost irresistible ; besides, she was really no 
ill-humoured woman at the bottom ; but she loved 
money so much, that she hated every thing which 
had the semblance of poverty. 

Jones now returned, in order to dress himself, 
while his dinner was preparing, and was, according 
to his orders, attended by the barber. 

This barber, whp went by the name of Little 
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Benjamin, was a fellow of great oddity and hu- 
mour, which had frequently led him into small 
ii^convenieiices, such as slaps in the face, kicks 
in the bx^ch, broken bones, &c. For every 
one doth not understand a jest ; and those who do 
are often displeased with being themselves the sub- 
jects of it. This vice was, however, incurable in 
him ; and though he had often smarted for it, yet 
if ever he conceived a joke, he was certain to be 
delivered of it, without the least respect of persons, 
tone, or place. 

He had a great many other particularities in 
bis character, which I shall not mention, as the 
reader will himself very easily perceive them, on 
his farther acquaintance with this extraordinary 
person. 

Jones being impatient to be dressed, for a reason 
which may easily be imagined, thought the shaver 
was very tedious in preparing his suds, and beg- 
ged him to mdke haste: to which the other an- 
swered with much gravity, for he never discom- 
posed his muscles on any account, Festina ient^ is a 
proverb which I learnt long before I ever touched 
a razor. — I find, friend, you are a scholar, replied 
Jones. A poor one, said the barber, non omnia 
possumus omnes. — Again ! said Jones ; 1 fancy you 
are good at capping verses. — Excuse me, sir, said 
the barbcir, non tanto me dignor honore. And then 
proceeding to his operation. Sir, said he, since I 
have dealt in suds, I could never discover more 
than two reasons for shaving ; the one is to get a 
beard, and the other to get rid of one. I conjee* 
ture, sir, it may not be long since you shaved, from 
the former of these motives. Upon my word, you 
have had good success ; for one may say of your 
beard, that it is tondentigravior: — I conjecture, says 
Jones^ that thou art a very comical fellow.-r You 
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mistake me widely, said the barber ; I am too much 
addicted to the study oif philosophy ; Ainc i7/<? la- 
cJkrytMB^ sir; that's my misfortune. Too much 
iearniug hath been my ruin. Indeed, says Jones, 
I confess, friend, you have more learning than g<e- 
nerally belongs to your trade ; but I can*t see how 
it can have injured you. — ^Alas ! sir, answered the 
shaver, my Neither disinherited me for it. He was 
a dancing-master ; and because I could read before 
I could dance, he took an aversion to me, and left 
every farthing among his children. — Will you 
please to have your temples — O la! I ask ypur 
pardon, I fancy there is hiatm in nummcriptu 
I heard you was going to the wars ; but I find 
it was a mbtake.— Why do you conclude so? says 
Jones. Sure sir, answered the barber, you are too 
wise a man to carry a broken head thither ; for that 
would be carrying coals to Newcastle. 

Upon my word, cries Jones, thou art a very odd 
feUow> &nd I like thy humour extremely : I shall 
be very glad if thou wilt come to me after dinner, 
and drink a glass with me ; I long to be better ac- 
quainted with thee. 

O dear sir I said the barber, I can do you twenty 
times as great a favour, if you will accept of it. — 
What is that, my friend 1 cries Jones. — ^Why, I will 
drink a bottle with you, if you please ; for I dearly 
love good-nature ; and as you have found me out to 
be a comical fellow, so I have no skUl in phisiog- 
nomy, if you are not one of the best natuied gen- 
tlemen in the universe. Jones now walked down 
stairs neatly dressed ; and perhaps the fair Adonis 
was not a lovelier figure, and yet he had no 
charms for my landlady : for as that good woman 
did not resemble Venus at ^ in her person, so nei- 
ther did she in her taste. H^>py had it been for 
Nanny, the chambermaid, if sfaue had seen with the 
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«yes oJT her mistress ; for that poor girl flell so vio- 
lently in love with Jones in five minutes, that her 
passion afterwards cost her many a sigh. This 
Nancy was extremely pretty, and altogether as 
coy ; for she had refused a drawer, and one or two 
young farmers in the neighbourhood ; but the bright 
eyes of our hero thawed all her ice in a moment. 

When Jones returned to the kitchen, his cloth 
was not yet laid ; nor indeed was there any occa> 
sion it should, his dinner remaining in statu pic, 
as did the fire which was to dress it. This dis- 
appointment might have put many a philosophical 
temper into a passion ; but it had no such effect oti 
JoAes. He only gave the landlady a gentle rebuke, 
saying. Since it was so difficult to get it heated, 
he would eat the beef cold. But now the good 
woman, whether moved by compassion, or by 
shame, or by whatever other motive, I cannot tell, 
first gave her servants a round scold for disobeying 
the orders which she had never given ; and theti 
bidding the drawer lay a napkin in the Sun, she set 
about the matter in good earnest, and soon actotn • 
plished it. 

This Sun, into which Jones was now conducted, 
was truly named, as lueus a non lucendo; for it 
was an apartment into which the sun had scarce 
ever looked. It was indeed the worst room in the 
house ; and happy was it for Jones that it was so. 
However, he was now too hungry to find any 
fault; but having once satisfied his appetite,' he 
ordered the drawer to carry a bottle of wine into 
a better room, and expressed some resentment at 
having been shown into a dungeon. 

The drawer having obeyed his commands, he 
was, after some time, attended by the barber ; who 
would not indeed hav^ suffered him to wait so long 
for his company, had he not been listening in the 
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kitchen to the landlady, who was entertaining, a 
circle that she had gathered round her with the 
history of poor Jones, part of which she had ex- 
tracted from his own lips, and the other part was 
her own ingenious composition : for she said he was 
a poor parish )[)oy, taken into the house of Squire 
AUwordiy, where he was bred up as an apprentice, 
and now turned put of doors for his misdeeds, par- 
ticularly for making love to his young mistress, and 
probably for robbing the house ; for how elsi^ 
should he come by llie little money he hath: and 
this, says she, is your gentleman, forsooth ! — A 
servant of Squire Allworthy ! says the barber ; 
what's his name? — Why he told me his name was 
Jones, says she: perhaps he goes by a wrong 
name. Nay, and he told me top, that the squire 
had maintained him as his own son, thof he had 
quarrelled with him now. — And if his name be 
Jones, he told you the truth, said the barber ; for 
I have relations who live in that country ; nay, ' and 
some people say he is his son. — ^Why doth he not 
go by the name of his father ?-r->I can't tell that, 
said the barber ; many people s sons don't go by 
the name of their father. — Nay, said the landlady, 
if I thought he was a gentleman's son, thof he was 
a bye-blow, I should behave to him in another-guess 
manner ; for many of these bye-blows come to be 
great men; and, as my poor first husband used to 
say, never affront any customer that's a gentle- 
man. 
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CHAPTER V. 
A dialogue between Mr. Jones and the barber. 

This conversation passed partly while Jones was 
at dinner in his dungeon, and partly while he was 
expecting the barber in the panour. And, as soon 
as it was ended, Mr. Benjamhi, as we have said, at- 
tended him, add was veiy kindly desired to sit 
down. Jones then filling oat a glass of wine, drank 
his health by the fl4>pellation of doetUsime tonsorum. 
Ago tibi gratioif domine, said the barber ; and then 
looking very stedfastly at Jones, he said, with gpreat 
gravity, and with a seeming surprise, as if he had 
recollected a face he had seen before. Sir, may I 
crave the fovoar to know if your name is not Jones? 
To which the other answered. That it was. — Proh 
Deum atque hominmnjidem! says Ihe barber; how 
strangely things come to pass ! Mr. Jones, I am 
your most obedient servant. I find you' do not 
know me, which indeed is no wonder, since you 
never saw me but once, and then you was very 
young. Pray, sir, how doth the good s^ire All- 
worthy; how doth ille optimue omiittim patronue? 
-^l find, said Jones, you do indeed know me ; but 
I have not the like happiness of recollecting you. — 
I do not wonder at that, cries Beigamin; but I am 
surprised I did not know you so6ner, for you are 
not in the least altered. And pray, sir, may I 
without offence inquire whither you are traveling 
this way? — ^Fill the glass, Mr. Barber, said Jones, 
and ask no more questions. — ^Nay, sir, answered 
Benjamin, I would not be troublei»ome ; and I hope 
you don't think me a man of an impertinent ctiri- 
osity, for that is a vice which nobody can lay to 
my charge : but I ask pardon ; for when a gentle- 
man of your iGgure travels withoat his servants, we 
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may suppose him to be, as we say, in^cam incognito, 
and, perhaps, I ought not to have mentioned your 
name. — I own, says Jones, I did, not expect to have 
been so well known in this country as I find I am ; 
yet, for particular reasons, 1 shall be obliged to you 
if you will not mention my name to any other per- 
, son, till I am gone from hence. — Pauca vti^ha, an- 
swered the barber ; &nd J wish no other here knew 
you but myself; for some people have tQngues ; 
but I. promise you I can keep a secret. My ene- 
mies will allow me that virtue. — And yet that is not 
the characteristic of your profession, Mr. Barber, 
answered Jones. Alas ! sir, replied Benjamin, Non 
9% male nunc et dim sic erit. I was not born nor 
bred a barber, I assure you. I have spent most of 
my time among gentlemen; and, though I say it, I 
understand something of gentility. And if you had 
thought me as worthy of your confidence as you 
have some other people, I should have shown y^u 
I could have kept a secret better. I should not 
have degraded your name in a pubhc kitchen; for 
indeed, sir, some people have not used you well; 
for, besides making a public proclamation of what 
you told them of a quarrel between yourself and 
Squire AUworthy, they added lies of their own^ 
things which I knew to be lies. — You surprise me 
greatly, cries Jones. — Upon my word, sir, answered 
Benjamin, I tell the trudi, and I need not tell you 
my landlady was the person. I am sure it moved 
me to hear the story, and I hope it is all false: 
for I have a great respect for you ; I do assure you 
I have, and have had, ever since the good-nature 
you showed to Black George, which was talked of 
all over the country, and I received more thau one 
letter about it. Indeed, it made you beloved by 
every body. You will pardon me, therefore ; for 
it 'was real concern at what 1 heard made me ask" 
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UMifiy iquestioBs; for I have no impertinent curiosity 
about me ; but I love good nature, and tiience be- 
came amor is abundantia ergo te. 

Every profession of friendship easily gains credit 
with the miserable: it isL no wonder, therefore, if 
Jones, who, besides his being miserable, was ex- 
tremely open-hearted, very readily believed all the 
professions of Benjamin, and received him into his 
bosom. The scraps of Latin, some of which Ben- 
jamin applied properly enough, though it did not 
savour of profound literature, seemed yet to indicate 
something superior to a common barber ; and so in- 
deed his whole behaviour. Jones therefore believed 
the truth of what he had said, as to his original 
and education ; and, at length, after much entreaty, 
he said. Since you have hewl, my friend, so much of 
my affairs, and seem so desirous to know the truth, 
if you will have patience to hear it, I will inform you 
of the whole. — Patience ! cries Benjamin : that I will, 
if the chapter was never so long ; and I am very much 
obliged to you for the honour you do me. 

Jones now began, and related the whole history, 
forgetting only a circumstance or two; namely, every 
thing which passed on that day in which he had 
fought with Thwackum ; and ended with his reso- 
lution to go to sea, till the rebellion in the^ North 
had made him change his purpose, and had brought 
him to the place where he then was. 

Little Benjamin, who had been all attention, never 
once interrupted the narrative; but when it was end- 
ed, he could not help observing, that there must be 
surely something more invented byliis enemies, and 
told Mr. Allworthv against him, or so good a man 
would never have dismissed one he had'loved so ten- 
derly in such a manner. To which Jones answered. 
He doubted not but ^uch villainous arts had beea 
made use of to destroy him. 
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And, surely, it was scarce possible for any one 
to have avoided making flie same remark with the 
barber, who had not, indeed, heard from Jones one 
single circumstance upon which he was condemned ; 
for his actions were not now placed in those inju- 
rious lights in which they had been misrepresented 
to AUworthy; nOr could he mention those many 
false accusations which had been from time to time 
preferred against him to AUworttiy ; for with iiOtte of 
these he was himself acquainted. He had likewise, 
as we have observed, omitted many material "fects in 
his present relation. Upon the whole, indeed, every 
thing now appeared in such favourable colours to 
Jones, that malice itself would have found it no easy 
matter to fix any blame upon him. 

Not that Jones desired to conceal or to disguise 
the truth ; nay, he would have been more unwilling 
to have suffered any censure to fall on Mr. AUworthy 
for punishing him, than on his own actions for de- 
serving it : but, in reality, so it happened, and so it 
always will happen ; for let a man be never so ho- 
nest, the account of his own conduct will, in spite of 
himself, be so very fovourable, that his vices will 
come purified through his lips, and, like foul liquors 
well strained, will leave all their foulness behind. 
For though the facts lliemselves may appear, yet so 
different will be the motives, circumstances, and 
consequences, whi*n a man tells his own story, 
and when his enemy tells it, that we can scarce 
recognise the facts to be one and the same. 

Though the J[)arber had drank down this story 
with greedy ears, he was not yet satisfied. There 
was a circumstance behind, which his curiosity, cold 
as it Was, most eagerly longed for. Jones had men- 
tioned the fact of his amour, and of his l>eing the 
rival of Blifil, but had cautiously concealed the name 
of the young lady. The barber, therefor, after 
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seitfe hesitation, and many hums and hahs, at last 
b^ged leave to crave the name of the lady, who 
appeared to be the principal cause of all this mis- 
chief. Jones paused a moment, and then said^ Since 
I have trusted you with so much, and since,. I am 
afraid, her name is become too public alrei^ly on 
this ocqasion, I will not conceal it from you. Her 
name is Sophia Western. 

Proh Deum atque hominumjidem ! Squire Wes- 
tern hath a daughter grown a woman! — Ay, and 
such a woman, cries Jones, that the world cannot 
match. No eye ever saw any thing so beautiful ^ 
but that is her least excellence. Such sense ! such 
goodness ! Oh, I could praise her for ever, and yet 
should omit half her virtues ! — Mr. Western a daugh- 
ter grown up ! cries the barber : I remember the 
father a boy ; well, tempui edax rerum. 

•The wine being now at an end, the^ barber 
pressed very eagerly to be his bottie: but Jones 
absolutely refused, saying. He had already drank 
more than he ought; and that he now chose to 
retire to his room, where he wished he could 
procure himself a book. — A book ! cries Benjamin ; 
what book would you have? Latin or English? 
I have some curious books in both languages ; such 
9s Erasmi Coiloquia, Ovid de Tristibus, Gradtis 
adPama$8um; and in English 1 have several of 
the best books, though some of them are a little 
torn ; but I have a. great part of Stowe's Chronicle ; 
the sixth volume of Pope's Homer; the third volume 
of the Spectator ; the second volume of Echard's 
Roman History ; the Craftsman ; Robinson Cru- 
soe; Thomas a Kempis ; and two volumes of Tom 
Brown's works. 

Those last, cries Jones, are books 1 never saw ; 
so, if you please, lend me one of those volumes. 
The barber assured him he would be highly enter- 
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tained; for he looked upon the author to hare 
been one of the greatest wits that ever the nation 
produced. He then stepped to his house which 
was hard by, and immediately returned ; after 
which the barber having received very strict in- 
junctions of secrecy from Jones, and having sworn 
inviolably to maintain it^ they separated ; the bar> 
ber went home, and Jones retired to his chamber. 



CHAPTER VI. 

In tohich more of the talents of Mr. Benjamin 
will appear, as well as who this extraordinary 
person was. 

In the morning Jones grew a little uneasy at the 
desertion of his surgeon, as he apprehended some 
inconvenience, or even danger, might attend the 
not dressing his wound : he inquired therefore of 
the drawer, what other surgeons were to be met 
with in that neighbourhood. The drawer told him, 
there was one not iar off; but he had known him 
often refused to be concerned after another had 
been sent for before him : but, sir, says he, if you 
will take my advice, Ibere is not a man in the king- 
dom can do your business better than the barber 
who was with you last night. We look upon 
him to be one of the ablest men at a cut in all 
this neighbourhood. For though he hath not 
been here above three months, he hath done se- 
veral great cures. 

The drawer was presently dispatched for little 
Benjamin, who being acquainted in what capacity 
he was wanted, prepared himself accordingly, and 
attended ; but with so different an air and aspect 
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ftom that which he wore when his basin was under 
his arm, that he could scarce be known to be the 
sfMPue person. 

So, tonsor^ says Jones, I find you have more 
trades than one : how came you not to inform me 
of this last night? — A surgeon, answered Beiyamin, 
with great gravity, is a profession, not a trade. 
The reason why 1 did not acquaint you last niffht 
that I professed this art, was that I then concluded 
you was under the hands of another gentleman, 
and I never love to interfere with my iMrethren in 
their business. Ar^ opmibua eomwnmU. But now, 
sir, if you please, I will inspect your head, and, 
when 1 see into your skutt, I will g^ve my opinion 
of your case. 

Jones had no great &ith in this new professor ; 
however he suffered him to <M>en the bandage, and 
^tGrlo<^ at his wound; which as soon as he had 
done, Benjamin began to groan and shake his 
head violently. Upo^ which Jones in a peevish 
manner, bid him not play the fool, but tell hini 
in what condition he found him. Shall I answer 
yon as a surgeon, or a friend? said Benjamin. 
As a friend, and seriously, said Jones. Why then, 
upon my soul, cries Benjamin, it would require a 
great deal of art to keep you from being well after 
a very few dressings ; and if you will suffer me to 
I4>ply some salve of mine, I will answer for the suc- 
cess. Jones gave his consent, and the plaster was 
I4>plied accoidin^y. 

There, sir, cries Benjamin: now I will, if you 
please, resume my former self; but a man is obliged 
to keep up some dignity in his countenance whibt 
he is performing &ese operations, or the world 
will not submit to he handled by him. Ywu can^t 
imagine, sir, of how much consequence a grave 
aspect is to a grave character. A barber may 
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make you laugh^ but a surgeon ought ratfaef to 
make you cry. 

Mr. Barber, or Mr. Surgeon, or Mr^r Barber Sur^* 
geon, said Jones. ^^O dear sir! answered Ben- 
jamin, interrupting him, Infandum, regina,jubi$ re- 
novare dolorem. You recal to my mind that cruel 
separation of the united fraternities ; so much to 
the prejudice of both bodies, as all separations must 
be, according to the old adage. Vis unitafortior ; 
which to be sure there are not wanting some of one 
or of the other fraternity who are able to construe. 
What a blow was this to me, who unite bofli in my 
own person ! — ^Well, by whatever name you please 
to be called, continued Jones, you certainly are 
one of the oddest, most comical fellows I ever met 
with, and must have something very surprising in 
your story, which you must confess I have a right 
to hear. — I do confess it, answered 'Beiijamiil; Bftf§\ 
will very readily acquaint you with it when you 
have sufficient leisure; for I promise you, it will re- 
quire a good deal of time. Jones told him, he could 
never be more at leisure than at present. Well 
then, said Benjamin, I will obey you; but first I 
will fasten the door, that none may interrupt ns» 
He did so, and llien advancing widi a solemn air 
to Jones, said, I must begin by telling yon, sir; 
that you yourself have been the greatest enemy I 
ever had. Jones was a little startled at this sudden 
declaration. I your enemy, sir! says he with 
much amazement, and some sternness in his look. 
Nay, be not angry, said Benjamin, for I promise 
you I am not. You are perfectly innocent of 
having intended me any wrong ; for you was then 
an infant; but I shall, I believe, unriddle all this 
the moment I mention my name. Did you never 
hear, sir, of one Partridge, who had the honour of 
being reputed your fatiber, and the misfortune of 
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bcdng ruined by that honour'^ — 1 have^ indeed^ 
^eaid of that Partridge, says Jones, and have al^ 
ways believed myself to be his son. — Well, sir, 
answered Benjamin, I am that Partridge ; but 1 
here absolve you ^om all filial duty, for 1 do 
assure yon, you are no son of mine. — How ! re- 
plied Jones ; and is it possible that a false suspicion 
«hoidd have drawn fdl the ill consequences upon 
you, with Hvhich 1 am too well acquainted ?— It is 
possible, cries Benjamin, for it is so : but though 
it is natural enough for men to hate even the in- 
nocent causes of their sufferings, yet I am of a dif- 
ferent temper. 1 have loved you ever since I heard 
af your behaviour to Black George, as 1 told you : 
and I am convinced, from this extraordinary meet- 
ing, that you are bom to make me amends for all 
I have suffered on that account. Besides I dreamed, 
-the night before 1 saw you, that I stumbled over 
a stool without hurting myself; which plainly 
showed me something good was towards me ; and 
last night I dreamed again that I rode behind you 
on a milk-white mare, which is a very excellent 
dream, and betokens much good fortune, which 
I am resolved to pursue, unless you have the cruelty 
to deny me. 

I should be very glad, Mr. Partridge, answered 
Jones, to have it in my power to make you amends 
lor your sufferings on my account, though at present 
I see no likelihood of it : however, I assure you 
I vnll deny you nothing which is in my power to 
grant. 

It is in your power sure enough, replied Benjamin; 
for I desire nothing more thau leave to attend you 
in this expedition. Nay, I have so entirely set my 
heart upon it, that if you should refuse me, you will 
kill both a barber and a surgeon in one breath. 

Jones ai^swered smiling, that he should be very 
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sorry to be the occasion of so much mischief to the 
public. He then advanced many prudential reasons 
in order to dissuade Benjamin (whom we shall here- 
after call Partridge) from his purpose ; but all in vain. 
Partridge relied strongly on his dream of the milk- 
white mare. Besides, sir, says he, I promise you I 
have as good an inclination to the cftuse as any man 
can possibly have ; and go I will, whether you ad^ 
mit me to go in your company or not. 

Jones, who was as much pleased with Partridge 
as Partridge could be with him, and who had 
not consulted his own inclination, but the good of 
the other, in desiring him to stay behind, when he 
found his friend so resolute, at last gave his consent; 
but then recollecting himself, he said. Perhaps, Mr. 
Partiidge, you think I shall be able to support you, 
but I really am not ; and then taking out his purse 
he told out nine guineas, which he declared were his 
whole fortune. 

Partridge answered, That his dependance was only 
on his future favour; for he was thoroughly convinc- 
ed he would shortly have enough in his power. At 
present, sir, said he, I believe I am rather the richer 
man of the two ; but all I have is at your service and 
at your disposal. I insbt upon . your tn^ng the 
whole, and I beg only to attend you in the quality 
of your servant ; Nil desperandum est Teuero duceet 
auspice Teuero; but to this generous proposal con- 
cerning the money Jones would by no means submit. 

It was resolved to set out the next morning; when 
a difficulty arose concerning the baggage ; for the 
portmanteau of Mr. Jones was too large to be car- 
ried without a horse. 

If I may presume to give my advice, says Par- 
tridge, this portmanteau, with every thing in it ex- 
cept a few shirts, should be left behind. Those I 
shall be easily able to carry for you, and the rest of 
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your clothes will remain very safely locked up in 
my house. 

This method was no sooner proposed than agreed 
to ; and then the harber departed in order to pre- 
pare every thing for his intended expedition. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Containing better nasona than any which have 
yet appeared for the conduct of Partridge ; an 
apology for the weakness of Jones ; and some 
further anecdotes concerning my landlady. 

Though Partridge was one of the most superstitious 
of men, he would 'hardly perhaps have desired to 
accompany Jones on his expedition merely from the 
omens of the joint-stool and white mare, if his pro- 
spect had been no better than to have shared the 
plunder gained in the field of battle. In fact, when 
Partridge came to ruminate on the relation he had 
heard from Jones, he could not reconcile to himself 
that Mr. AUworthy should turn his son (for so he 
most firmly believed him to be) out of doors, for 
any reason which he had heard assigned. He con 
eluded, therefore, that the whole was a fiction, and 
that Jones, of whom he had often, from his corres- 
pondents, heard the wildest character, had in reality 
run away from his father. It came into his head, 
therefore, that if he could prevail with the young 
gentleman to return back to his father, he should 
by that means render a service to AUworthy which 
would obliterate all his former anger; nay, indeed, 
he conceived that very anger was counterfeited, and 
that AUworthy had sacrificed him to his own re- 
putation. And this suspicion, indeed, he weU ac. 
counted for, from the tender behaviour of that ex. 
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c«llent man to the foundling child ; from his great 
severity to Partridge, who, knowing hunself to be 
innocent, could not conceive that any other should 
think him guilty ; lastly, from the allowance which 
he had privately received long after the annuity had 
been publicly taken from him, and which he look- 
ed upon as a kind of smart money, or rather by 
way of atonement for injustice; for it is very uncom- 
mon^ I believe, for men to ascribe the benefEictions 
they receive to pure charity, when they can pos^ 
sibly impute them to any other motive. If he could 
by any means, therefore, persuade the young gen- 
tleman to return home, he doubted not but that 
he should again be received into the favour of All- 
worthy, and well rewarded for his pains ; nay, and 
should be again restored to his native country ; a re* 
storation which Ulysses himself never wished more 
heartily than poor Partridge. 

As for Jones, he was well satisfied with the truth 
of what the other had asserted, and believed that 
Partridge had no other inducements but love to him 
and zeal for the cause ; — a blameable want of cau- 
tion and diffidence in the veracity of others, in which 
he was highly worthy of censure. To say the truths 
there, are but two ways by which men become pos- 
sessed of this excellent quality : the one is from long 
experience, and the other is from nature ; which last 
I presume is often meant by genius, or great natural 
parts ; and it is infinitely the better of the two, not 
only as we are masters of it much earlier in life, but 
as it is much more infallible and c&nclusive ; for a 
man who hath been imposed on by ever so many, 
may still hope to find others more honest ; whereas 
he who receives certain necessary admonitions from 
within, that this is impossible, must have very little 
understanding indeed, if he ever renders himself 
liable to be once deceived. As Jones had not this 
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gift firom nciture, he was too young to have gained 
it by experience ; for at ,the diifident wisdom which 
is to be acquired this way, we seldom arrive till 
very late in life ; which is perhaps the reason why 
some old men are apt to despise Uie understandings 
of all those who are a little younger than them- 
selves. 

Jones spent most part of the day. in the com- 
pany of a. new acquaintance. This was no other 
than the landlord of the house, or rather the hus- 
band of the landlady. He had but lately made 
his descent down stairs, after a long fit of the 
gout, in which distemper he was generally con- 
fined to bis room during one half of the year ; 
and during the rest, he walked about the .house, 
smoked his pipe, and drank his bottle with his 
friends, vntbout concemmg himself in the least 
with any kind of business. He had been bred, 
as they call it, a gentleman ; that is, bred up to 
do nothing ; and had spent a very small fortune, 
which he inherited from an industrious farmer his 
uncle, in hunting, horse-racing, and cock-fight- 
ing; and had been married by my landlady for 
certain purposes, which he had long since de- 
sisted from answering; for which she hated him 
heartily. But as he was a surly kind of fellow, 
so she contented herself with firequently upbraid- 
ing him by disadvantageous comparisons with her 
first husband, whose praise she had eternally in 
her mouth ; and as she was for the most part mis- 
tress of the profit, so she was satisfied to take 
uppn herself the care and government of the 
family, and, after a long and successful struggle, 
to suffer her husband to be master of himself. 

In the evening, when Jones retired to his room, 
a small dispute arose between this fond couple 
concerning him : — What, says the wife, you have 
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been tippling with the gentleman, I see ! — Yes, an- 
swered the husband : we have cracked a bottle 
together, and a very gentlemanlike man he is, and 
hath a very pretty notion of horse-flesh. Indeed, 
he is young, and hath not seen much of the world ; 
for I beUeve he hath been at a very few horse-races. 
— O ho! he is one of your order, is he? replies 
the landlady : he must be a gentleman, to be sure, 
if he is a horse-racer. The devil fetch such gentry : 
I am sure I wish I had never seen any of them. 
I have reason to love horse-racers, truly ! — ^Tfaat 
you have, says the husband ; for I was one, you 
know.-^Yes, answered she, you arc a pure one in- 
deed. As my first husband used to say, I may put 
all the good I have ever got by you in my eyes, 
and see never the worse. — D — n your first husband, 
cries he. Don't d — n a better man than yourself, 
answered the wife : if he had been alive, you durst 
not have done it. — ^Then you think, lays he, I have 
not so much courage as yourself; for you have 
d — n'd him often in my hearing. — If I did, said she, 
I have repented of it many's the good time and oft : 
and if he was so good to forgive me a word spoken 
in haste or so, it doth not become such a one as 
you to twitter me. He was a husband to me, ht 
was ; and if ever I did make use of an ill word or so 
in a passion, I never called him rascal; I should 
have told a lie, if I had called him rascal. Much 
more she said, but not in his hearing ; for having 
lighted his pipe, he staggered out as fast as he 
could. We shall, therefore, transcribe no more of 
her speech, as it approached still nearer and nearer 
to a subject too indelicate to find ai^ place in this 
history. 

Early in the morning Partridge appeared at the 
bed-side of Jones, ready equipped for the journey, 
with his knapsack at his back. This was his own 
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workmanship ; for, besides his other trades, he was 
no indifferent tailor. He had ahready put up his 
whole stock of linen in it, consisting of four shirts^ 
to which he now added eight for Mr. Jones ; and 
then, packing up the portmanteau, he was de- 
parting with it towards his own house, but was 
stopped in his way by the landlady, who refused 
to suffer any removals till after the payment of the 
reckoning. 

The landlady was, as we have said, absolute 
governess in these regions: it was, therefore, ne- 
cessary to comply with her rules: so the bill was 
presently writ out, which amounted to a much 
larger sum than might have been expected, from 
the entertainment which Jones had met with. But 
here we are obliged to disclose some maxims, 
which publicans hold to be the grand mysteries 
of their trade. The first is, if they have any 
thing good in their house (which, indeed, very 
seldom happens), to produce it only to persons 
who travel with great equipages. Secondly, to 
chaise the same for the very worst provisions, 
as if they were the best. And, lastly, if any 
of their guests call but for little, to make them 
pay a double price for every thing they have ; 
so that the amount by the head may be much the 
same. 

The bill being made and discharged, Jones set 
forward with Partridge, carrying his knapsack; 
nor did the landlady condescend to wish him a 
good journey ; for this was, it seems, an inn fre- 
quented by people of fashion; and I know not 
whence it is, but all those who get their livelihood 
by people of fashion, contract as much insolence to 
the rest of mankind, as if they really belonged to 
that rank themselves. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Jones arrives at Gloucester^ and goes to the Bell / 
the character of that house, ana of a pettifogger 
whom he there meets with, 

Mr. Jones and Partridge, or Little Benjamin^ 
(which epithet of Little was perhaps given him 
ironically, he being in reality near six feet high), 
having left their last quarters in the manner be- 
fore described,, travelled on to Gloucester, without 
meeting any adventure worth relating. 

Being arrived here, they chose for their house 
of entertainnoient the sign of the Bell; an excellent 
house indeed, and which I do most seriously recom> 
mend to every reader who shall visit this ancient 
city. The master of it is brother to the great 
preacher Whitefield ; but is absolutely untainted 
with the pernicious principles of Methodism, or of 
any other heretical sect. He is, indeed, a very 
honest plain man ; and, in my opinion, not likely to 
create any disturbance either in church or state. 
His wife hath, I believe, had much pretension to 
beauty, and is still a very fine woman. Her per- 
son and deportment might have made a shining 
figure in the politest assemblies ; but though she 
must be conscious of this and many other per- 
fections, she seems perfectly contented with, arid 
resigned to, that state of life to which she is 
called ; and this resignation is entirely owing to the 
prudence and wisdom of her temper; for she is at 
present as free from any methodistical notions as her 
husband : I say at present ; for she freely confesses 
that her brothers documents made at first some im- 
pression upon her, and that she had put herself to 
the expense of a long hood, in order to attend the 
extraordinary emotions of the Spirit; but having 
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found,' during an experiment of three weeks, no 
emotion, she says, worth a farthing, she very 
wisely laid by her hood, and abandoned the sect. 

To be concise, she is a very friendly good-natured 
woman ; and so industrious to oblige, that the guests 
must be of a very morose disposition who are not 
extremely well satisfied in her house. 

Mrs. Whitefield happened to be in the yard 
when Jones and his attendant marched in. Her 
sagacity soon discovered in the air of our hero 
something which distinguished him from the vulgar. 
She ordered her servants, therefore, immediately to 
show him into a room, and presently afterwards in- 
vited him to dinner with herself; which invitation he 
very thankfully accepted ; for, indeed, much le89 
agreeable company than that of Mrs. Whitefield^ 
and a much worse entertainment than she had pro^ 
vided, would have been Welcome, after so long fast- 
ing, and so long a walk. 

Besides Mr. Jones and the good governess of 
the mansion, there sat down at table au attorney 
of Salisbury ; indeed the very same who had 
brought the news of Mr. Blifils death to Mr. 
Allworthy, and whose name, which I think we 
did not before mention, was Dowling: there waa 
likewise present another person; who styled him-* 
self a lawyer, and who lived somewhere near 
Linlinch, in Somersetshire. This fellow, I say, 
styled himself a lawyer, • but was indeed a most 
vil^ pettifogger, without sense or knowledge of 
any kind ; one of those who may be termed train- 
bearers to the law ; a sovt of supernumeraries in 
the profession, who are the hackneys of attorneys*, 
and will ride more miles for half a crown than a 
postboy. 

During the time of dinner, the Somersetshire 
lawyer recollected the face of Jpnes, whioh h^ 
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had seen at Mr. AUworthy's ; for he had oi^en 
visited in that gentleman's kitchen. He therefore 
took occasion to inquire after the good ^mily 
there with that familiarity which would have be- 
come an intimate friend or acquaintance of Mr. 
Allworthy ; and, indeed, he did all in his power to 
insinuate himself to be such, though he had never 
had the honour of speaking to any person in that 
family higher than the butler. Jones answered all 
his questions with much civility, though he never 
remembered to have seen the pettifogger before; 
and though he concluded from the outward appear- 
ance and behaviour of the man, that he usurped a 
freedom with his betters, to which he was by no 
means entitled. 

As the conversation of fellows of this kind is 
of all others the most detestable to meit of any 
sense, the cloth was no sooner removed than Mr. 
Jones withdrew, and a little barbarously left poor 
Mrs. Whitefield to do a penance, which I have 
often heard Mr. Timothy Harris, and other publi- 
cans of good taste, lament, as the severest lot 
annexed to their calUng; namely, that of being 
obliged to keep company with their guests. 

Jones had no sooner quitted the room, than the 
pettifogger, in a whispering tone, asked Mrs. 
Whitefield, If she knew who that fine spark was ? 
She answered. She had never seen the gentleman 
before. — ^The gentleman, indeed! repUed the pet- 
tifogger ; a pretty gentleman, truly ! Why, he*s 
the bastard of a fellow who was hanged for horse- 
stealing. He was dropped at Squire Allworthy*s 
door, where one of the servants found him in a 
box so full of rain-wat6r, that he would certainly 
have been drowned, had he not been reserved for 
another fate. — Ay, ay, you need not mention it, 
I protest; we understand what that fate is very 
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well, cries Dowling, with a most lieicetious grin. — 
Weil, coDtinued the other, the squire ordered him 
to be taken in; for he is a timbersome man eveiy 
body knows, and was afraid of drawing himself 
ioto a scrape ; and there the bastard was bred up, 
and fed, and clothified all to the world like any 
gentleman ; and there he got one of the servant- 
maids with child, and persuaded her to swear it to 
the squire himself; and afterwards he broke the 
arm of one Mr. Thwackum, a clergyman, only be- 
cause he reprimanded him for following whores; 
and afterwards he snapt a pistol at Mr. BUfil be- 
hind his back ; and once,, when Squire Allworthy 
was sick, he got a drum, and beat it all over the 
house, to prevent him fnmi sleeping ; and twenty 
other pranks he hath played, for all which, about 
four or five days ago, just before I left the country, 
the squire stripped him stark naked, and turned 
him out of ^oors. 

And very justly, too, I protest, cries Dowling ; 
I would turn my own son out of doors, if he was 
guilty of half as much. And pray what is the name 
of this pretty gentleman ? 

The name o'un, answered Pettifogger; why, he 
is called Thomas Jones. 

Jones ! answered Dowling, a little eagerly ; what, 
Mr. Jones that lived at Mr. Allworthy's ! Was that 
the gentleman that dined with us? — ^The very 
same, said the other. I have heard of the gentle- 
man, cries Dowling, often ; but I never hesurd any 
ill character of him. — ^And I am sure, says Mrs. 
Whitefield, if half what this gentleman hath said 
be true, Mr. Jones hath the most deceitful coun- 
tenance I ever saw; for sure his looks promise 
something very different; and I must say, for the 
little I have seen of him, he, is as civil a well-bred 
man as you would wish to converse with. 
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Pettifogger calling to mind that he had not beett 
sworn, as he usual^ was, before he gave his evi - 
dence, now bound what he had declared with s6 
many oaths and imprecations, that the landlady's 
ears were shocked, and she put a stop to his swear- 
ing, by assuring him of her beliefs Upon which 
he said, I hope, madam, you imagine I would 
■scorn to tell such things of any man, unless I knew 
them to be true. What interest have I in taking 
away the reputation of a man who never injured 
me ? I promise you every syllable of what I have 
isaid is fact, and the whole country knows it. 

As Mrs. Whitefield had no reason to suspect 
that the pettifogger had any motive or temptation 
to abuse Jones, the reader cannot blame her for 
believing what he so confidently affirmed with 
many oaths. She accordingly gave ^up her skill 
in physiognomy, and henceforward conceived so ill 
an opinion of her guest, that she heartily wished 
him out of her house 

This dislike was now farther increased by a report 
which Mr. Whitefield made from thie kitchen, where 
Partridge had informed the company, That though 
he carried the knapsack, and contented himself with 
staying among servants, while Tom Jones (as he 
called him) was regaling in the parlour, he was not 
his servant, but only a fnend and companion, and as 
good a gentleman as Mr. Jones himself. 

Dowling sat all this while silent, biting his fingers, 
making faces, grinning, and looking wonderfully 
arch ; at last he opened his lips, and protested 
that the gentleman looked like another sort of man. 
He then called for his bill with the utmost haste, 
declared he must be at Hereford that evening, 
lamented his great hurry of business, and wished 
he could divide himself into twenty pieces, in order 
to be at once in twenty places. 
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' The pettifoger now likewise departed, and 
then Jones desired the favour of Mrs. Whitefield's 
company to drink tea with him ; but she refused, 
and with a manner so different from that with 
which she had received him at dinner, that it a 
little surprised him. And now he soon perceived 
her behaviour totally changed ; for instead of that 
natural affability which we have before celebrated, 
she wore a -constrained severity on her countenance, 
which was so disagreeable to Mr. Jones, that he 
resolved, however late, to quit the house that even- 

ing. 

He did indeed account somewhat unfairly for 
this sudden change; for, besides some hard and 
unjust surmises concerning female fickleness and 
mutability, he began to suspect that he owed this 
want of civility to his want of horses; a sort of 
animals which, as they dirty no sheets, are thought 
in inns to pay better for their beds than their 
riders, and are therefore considered as the more 
desirable company; but Mrs. Whitefield, to do 
her justice, had a much more liberal way of think- 
ing. She was perfectly well-bred, and could be 
very civil to a gentleman, though he walked on 
foot. In reality, she looked on our hero as a sorry 
scoundrel, and therefore treated him as such ; for 
which not even Jones himself, had. he known as 
much as the reader, could have blamed her : nay, 
on the contrary, he must have approved her con- 
duct, and have esteemed her the more for the dis- 
respect shown towards himself. This is indeed a 
most aggravating circumstance which attends de- 
priving men unjustly of their reputation ; for a 
man who is conscious of having an ill character, 
cannot justly be angry with those who neglect 
and slight him ; but ought rather to despise such 
as affect his conversation, unless where a perfect 
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intimacy must have convittced them that their* 
friend's character hath been falsely and injurioimly 
aspersed. 

This was not, however, the case of Jones ; for 
as he was a perfect stranger to the truth, 86 he was 
with good reason offended at the treatment he re- 
ceived. He therefore paid his reckoning and de- 
parted, highly against the will of Mr. Partridge, 
who having remonstrated much against it to no 
purpose, at last condescended to take up his knap- 
sack, and to attend his firiend. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Containing several dialogues between Jones and 
Partridge, concerning love, cold, hunger, and 
other matters; with the lucky and narrow es- 
cape of Partridge, as he was on the very brink 
oj making a fatal discovery to his friend. 

The shadows began now to descend larger from 
the high mountains ; the feathered creation had 
betaken themselves to their rest. *Now the highest 
order of mortals were sitting down to their din- 
ners, and the lowest order to their suppers. In 
a word, the clock struck five just as Mr. Jones 
took his leave of Gloucester: an hour at which 
(as it was now mid-wintqr) the dirty fingers of 
Night would have drawn her sable curtain over 
the universe, had not the moon forbid her, who 
. now with a face as broad and as red as those of 
some jolly mortals, who, like her, turn night into 
day, began to rise from her bed, where she had 
slumbered away the day, in . order to sit up all 
night. Jones had not travelled far before he paid 
his compliments to that beautiful ]^net, and. 
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taniing to tin companion, asked him if he had 
ever beheld so dehcious an evening? Partridge 
making no ready answer to his question, he pro- 
ceeded to comment cto the beauty of the moon, 
and repeated some passages from Milton, who 
hath certainly excelled all other poets in his de- 
scription of the heavenly luminaries. He then 
told Partridge the story from the* Spectator^ of 
tiro lovers who had agreed to entertain themselves 
when they were at a great distance from each 
other, by repairing, at a certain fixed hour, to 
look at the moon; thus pleasing Uiemselves with 
the thought that they were both employed in con- 
templating the same object at> the same time. 
Thdse lovers, added he, must have had souls J:ruly 
capable of feeling all the tenderness of the sub- 
liinest of all huma.n passions. — Very probably, 
cries Partridge ; but I envy them more if they had 
bodies incapable of feeling cold ; for I am almost 
frozen to death, and am very much afraid I shall 
lose a piece of .my nose before we get to another 
house of entertainment. Nay, truly, we may well 
expect some judgment should happen to us for our 
folly in running away so by night from one of the 
most excellent inns I ever set my foot into. I am 
sure I never saw more good things in my life, 
and the greatest lord in the land cannot live better 
in his own house than he ifaay there. And to for- 
sake such a house, and go a rambling about the 
country, the Lord knows whither, per devia rura 
viarum. I say nothing for my part: but some 
people might not have cj^arity enough to conclude 
we were m our sober senses. — Fie upon it! Mr. 
Partridge, says Jones, have a better heart ; con- 
sider you are going to face an enemy ; and are 
you afraid of facing a little cold ? I vrish, indeed, 
we had a guide to advise which of these roads we 
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should take. — May I be so bold, says Partridge, to 
offer my advice ? Interdum stultus opportuna lo- 
quitur. — Why, which of them, cries Jones, would 
you recommend ? — Truly neither of them, answered 
Partridge. The only road we can be certain of 
finding is the road we came. A good hearty pace 
will bring us back to Gloucester in an hour ; but 
if we go forward, the Lord Harry knows when 
we shfdl arrive at any place ; for I see at least 
fifty miles before me, and no house in all the way, 
— You see, indeed, a very fair prospect, says Jones, 
which receives great additional beauty from the 
€xtr^me lustre of the moon. However, I will 
keep the left-hand track, as that seems to lead 
directly to those hills, which we were informed 
lie not far from Worcester. And here, if you are 
inclined to quit me, you may, and return back 
again ; but, for my part, I am resolved to go for- 
ward. 

It is unkind in you, sir, says Partridge, to sus- 
pect me of any such intention.. What I havc^ 
advised hath been as much on your account as 
on my own: but since you are determined to go 
on, I am as much determined to follow. / prie 
sefuar te. 

They now travelled some miles without speaking 
to each other, during which suspense of discourse 
Jones often sighed, and Benjamin groaned as bit- 
terly, though from a very different reason. At 
length Jones made a full stop, and turning about, 
cries. Who knows, Partridge, but the loveliest crea-r 
ture in the universe ma^have her eves now fixed 
on that very moon which ibehold at this instant ! — 
Very likely, sir, answered Partridge; and if my 
eyes were fixed on a good sirloin of roast beef, the 
devil might take the moon and her horns into the 
bargain. — Did ever Tramontane make such ao 
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imswer? cries Jones. Prithee, Partridge, n^ast 
tkou ever susceptible of love in thy life, or hath 
time worn away all the traces of it from thy me- 
mory? — Alack-a-day, cries Partridge, well would 
it have been for me if I had never known what love 
was. InfandmHy regina, jubes renovare dolorem. 
I am sure I have tasted all the tenderness, and sub- 
limities, and bitternesses of the passion .' — Was your 
mistress unkind, then ? says Jones. — Very unkind, 
indeed, sir, i»iswered Partridge ; for she married me, 
and made one of the most confounded wives in the 
world. However, Heaven be praised, she's gone ; 
and if I believed she was in the moon, according to 
a book I 09ice read, which teaches tiiat to be the 
receptacle of departed spirits, I would never look at 
it for fear of seeing her ; but I wish, sir, that the 
moon was a looking-glass for your sake, and that 
Miss Sophia Western was now placed before it. — 
My dear Partridge, cries Jones, what a thought 
was there ! a thought which I am certain could 
never have entered into any mind but that of a 
lover. O Partridge I could I hope once again to 
see that face I but, alas ! all those golden dreams 
are vanished for ever, and my only refuge from 
future misery is to foi^et the object of all mv for- 
mer happiness.— And do you really despair of ever 
seeing Miss Western again? answered Partridge: 
if you will follow my advice, I will engage you 
shall not only see her, but have her in your arms, 
— ^^Ha! do not awaken a thought u>f that nature, 
cries Jones : I have struggled sufficiently to conquer 
all such wishes already. — ^Nay, answered Partridge, 
if you do not wish to have your mistress in your 
arms, you are a most extraordinary lover indeed. — 
Well, well, says Jones, let us avoid this subject ; but 
pray what is your advice ? — ^To give it you in the 
military phrase then, says Partridge, as we are sol- 
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diers, To the right about : Let us return the wdy 
we came : we may yet reach Gloucester to-night^ 
though late ; whereas, if we proceed, we are likely 
for aught I see, to ramble about for ever without 
coming either to house or home.— ^I have already 
told you my resolution is to go on» answered Jones ; 
but I would have you go back. I am obliged to 
you for your company hither; and I beg you to 
accept a guinea as a small instance of my gratitude. 
Nay, it would be cruel in me to suffer you to go any 
farther; for, to deal plainly wiih you, my chief end 
and desire is a glorious death in the service of my^ 
king and country. — As for your money, replied 
t^artridge, I beg; sir, you will put it up;. I will re- 
ceive none of you at liiis time ; for at present I am, 
I believe, the richer mafi of the two. And as your 
resolution is to go on, so mine is to follow you if 
you do. Nay, now my presence appears abso- 
lutely necessary to take care of you, since your in- 
tentions are so desperate ; for I promise you my 
views are much more prudent : as you are resolved 
to fall in battle if you can, so I am resolved as firmly 
to come to no hurt if I can help it. And, indeed, I 
have the comfort to think there will be but little 
danger ; for a popish priest told me the other day, 
the business would soon be over, and he believed 
without a battle. — ^A popish priest, cries Jones, I 
have heard, is not always to be believed when he 
speaks in behalf of his religion. — Yes, but so far 
answered the other, from speaking in behalf of his 
religion, he assured me the Catholics did not expect 
to be any gainers by the change ; for that Prince 
Charles was as good a Protestant as any in England ; 
and that nothing but regard to right made him and 
the rest of the popish party to be Jacobites. — I be- 
lieve him to be as much a Protestant as I believe he 
hath any right, says Jones ; and I make no doubt of 
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T>iir success^ but not without a battle. S6 that I aqi 
not so sanguine as your friend the popish priest. — 
Nay> to be sure, sir, answered Partridge, all the pro- 
phecies I have ever read, speak of a great deal of 
blood to be spilt in the quarrel ; and the miller with 
three thumbs, who is now alive, is to hold the 
I horses of three kings, up to his knees in blood. Lord 
have mercy upon us all,, and send better times ! — • 
With what stuff and nonsense hast thou filled thy 
head ! answered Jones. This too, I suppose, comes 
from the popish priest. Monsters and prodigies are 
the proper arguments to support monstrous and ab 
surd doctrines. The cause of King George is the 
cause of liberty and true religion. In other words, 
it is the cause of common sense, my boy, and I war- 
rant you will succeed, though Briareus himself was 
to rise again with his hundred thumbs^ and to turn 
miller. Partridge made no reply to this. He was 
indeed cast into the utmost confusion by this decla 
ration of Jones. For to inform the reader of a he- 
cret, which we had no proper opportunity of re- 
vealing before. Partridge was in truth a Jacobite, 
and had concluded that Jones was of the same party, 
and was now proceeding to join the rebels ; an 
opinio^ which was not without foundation. For the 
tall long-sided dame, mentioned by Hudibras; 
that many-eyed, many-tongued, many-mouthed, 
many-eared monster of Virgil, had related th< 
story of the quarrel between Jones and the officer, 
with her usual regard to truth. She had indeed 
changed the name of Sophia into that of the Pre- 
tender, and had reported, that drinking his healtl 
was the cause for which Jones was knocked down 
This Partridge had heard, and most firmly believed 
'Tis no wonder, therefore, that he had thence enter 
tallied the above-mentioned opinion of Jones ; anc 
which he had almost discovered to him before h< 
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found out his own mistake. And at this the reader 
will be the less inclined to wonder, if he pleases to 
recollect the doubtful phrase in which Jones first 
communicated his resolution to Mr. Partridge ; and, 
indeed, had the words been less ambi^ous. Par- 
tridge might very well have construed them as he 
did ; being persuaded, as he was, that the whole na- 
tion were of the same inclination in their hearts : 
nor did it stagger him that Jones had travelled in the 
company of soldiers ; for he had the same opinion 
of the army which he had of the rest of the people^ 

But however well tiffected he might be to James 
or Charles, he was still much more attached to 
little Benjamin than to either ; for which reason 
he no sooner discovered the principles of his fel- 
low-traveller, than he thought proper to conceal, 
and outwardly to give up, his own to the man' on 
whom he depended for the making his fortune, 
since he by no means believed the affairs of Jones 
to be so desperate as they really were with Mr. 
AUworthy ; ror as he had kept a constant cor^ 
respondence with some -of his neighbours since he 
leffc that country, he hiad heard mucfa^ indeed more 
than was true, of the great affection Mr. AUworthy 
bore this young man, who, as Partridge had been 
instructed, was to be that gentleman's heir, and 
whom, as we have said, he did not in Uie least doubt 
to be his son. 

He imagined, therefore, that whatever quarrel 
was between them, it would be certainly made up 
at the return of Mr* Jones ; an event from which 
he promised great advantages, if he tovM take this 
opportunity of ingratiating himself with that ;^oung 
gentleman ; and if he could by any means be instru- 
mental in procuring his return, he doubted not, as 
we have before said, but it would as highly advance 
him in the favour of Mr. AUworthy. 
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We have already observed, that he was a very 
good-natured fellow, and he hath hunself declared 
the violent iattachment he had to the person and 
character of Jones ; but possibly the views which 
I have just before mentioned, might likewise have 
some little share in prompting him to undertake 
this expedition, at least in urging him to continue it, 
after he had discovered that his master and himself, 
like some prudent fathers and sons, though they 
travelled together in great fiiendship, had embraced 
opposite parties. I am led into this conjecture,, 
by having remarked, that though love, friendship, 
esteem, and such like, have very powerful operations 
m the human mind ; interest, however, is an ingre- 
dient seldom omitted by wise men, when they would 
work others to their own purposes. This is indeed 
a most excellent medicine, and, like Ward's pill, 
flies at once to the particular part of the body on 
which you desire to operate, whether it be the 
tongue, the hand, or any other member, where 
it scarce ever fails of immediately producing the 
desired effect. 



CHAPTER X. 



/n which our travellers meet with a very extraordi- 
nary adventure. 

Just as Jones and his friend came to the end of 
their dialogue in the preceding chapter, they ar- 
rived at the bottom of a very steep hill. Here 
Jones stopped short, and directing his eyes upwards, 
stood for a while silent. At length he. called to 
his companion, and said. Partridge, I wish I was at 
the top of this hill ; it must certainly afford a most 
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channing prospect, especially by this light ; for 
the solemn gloom which the moon casts on all 
objects is beyond expression beautiful, especially 
to an imagination^ which is desirous of cultivating 
melancholy ideas. — Very probably, answered Par- 
tridge ; but if the top of the hill be properest to 
produce melancholy thoughts, I suppose the bottom 
is the likeliest to produce merry oheis, and these I 
take to be much the better of the two. I protest 
you have made my blood run cold with the very 
mentioning the top of that mountain ; which seems 
to me to be one of the highest in the world. No, 
no; if we look for any thing, let it be for a place 
under ground, to screen ourselves froni the frost. — 
Do so, said Jones ; kt it be' but within hearing of 
this place, and I will halloo to you at my return 
back. — Surely, sir, you are not mad, said Partridge. 
Indeed I am, answeted Jones, If ^scetiding this hill 
be madness; but as you complain so mtich of the 
cold already, I would have you stay below. I will 
certainly return to you withib an hour.< -Pardon 
me, sir, cries Partridge ; I have determined to follow 
you wherever you go. Indeed he was now afraid 
to stay behind ; for though he was coward enough 
in all respects, yet his chief fear was that of ghosts, 
with which the present time of night, and the wild- 
ness of the place, extremely well suited. 

At this instant Partridge espied a glimmering 
light through some trees, which seemed very near 
to them. He immediately cried out in a rapture. 
Oh ! sir, Heaven hath at last heard my prayers, and 
hath brought us to a house : perhaps it may be an 
inn. Let me beseech you, sir, if you have any com- 
passion either for me or yourself, do not despise the 
goodness of Pjrovidence, but let us go directly to yon 
light. Whether it be a public-house or no, I am 
«ure, if they be Christians that dwell there, they will 
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XM>t refuse a little house-room to pei^ous in our 
miserable condition. Jones at length yielded to 
the earnest supplications of Partridge, and both 
together made (Urectly towards the place whence 
the light issued. 

They soon arrived at the door of this house, or 
cottage, for it might be called either, without much 
impropriety. Here Jones knocked several times, 
without receiving any answer from within; at which 
Partridge, whose head was full of nothing but ghosts, 
devils, witches, and such like, began to tremble, 
crying. Lord have mercy upon us ! sure the people 
must be all dead. I can see no light neither 
now, and yet I am certain I saw a candle burning 
hut a moment before. Well! I have heard of such 
things. — ^What hast thou heard of? said Jones. The 
people are either fast asleep, or probably, as this is a 
lonely place, are afraid to open their door. He then 
began to vociferate pretty loudly, and at last an old 
woman, opening an upper casement, asked. Who 
they were, and what they wanted ? Jones answered. 
They were travellers, who had lost their way, 
and, havmg seen a light in the window, had been 
led thither in hopes of finding some fire to warm 
themselves. Whoever you are, cries the woman, 
you have no business here;- nor shall I open the 
door to any body at this time of night. Partridge, 
whom the sound of a human voice had recovered 
from his flight, fell to the most earnest supplications 
to be admitted for a few minutes to the fire, saying 
he was almost dead with the cold; to which feSir 
had contributed equally with the frost. He assured 
.her, that the gentleman who spoke to her was 
one of the greatest squires in the country ; and 
made use of every argument, save one, which 
Jones afterwards effectually added ; and this was, 
the promise of half-a>crown ; — a bribe too great to 
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t>e resisted by such a person, especially as the gen* 
teel appearance of Jones, which the light of the moon 
plainly discovered to her, together with his affable 
behaviour, had entirely subdued those apprehensions 
of thieves which she had at first conceived. She 
agreed, therefore, at last, to let them in; where Par- 
tridge, to his infinite joy, found a good fire ready 
for his reception. 

The poor fellow, however, had no sooner Warmed 
himself, than those thoughts which were always 
uppermost in his mind, began a little to disturb his 
brain. There was no article of his creed in which 
he had a stronger faith than he had in vntchcraft> 
nor can the reader conceive a figure more adapted 
to inspire this idea, than the old woman who now 
stood before him. She answered exactly to that 
picture drawn by Otway in his Orphan. Indeed, 
if this woman had lived in the reign of James the 
First, her appearance alone would have hanged her, 
almost without any evidence. 

Many circumstances likewise conspired .to con^ 
firm Partridge in his Opinion. Her living, as he 
then imagined, by herself in so lonely a place ; and 
in a house, the outside of which seemed much too 
good for her ; but its inside was furnished in the 
most neat and elegant manner. To say the truth, 
Jones himself was not a little surprised at what he 
saw ; for, besides the extraordinary neatness of the 
room, it was adorned with a great number of nick^ 
nacks and curiosities, which might have engaged 
the attention oif a virtuoso. 

While Jones was admiring these things, and Par- 
tridge sat trembling with the firm belief that he was 
in the house of a witch, the old woman said, I hope, 
gentlemen, you will make what haste you can ; for 
I expect my master presently, and I would not for 
double the money he should find you here. — ^Then 
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you have a master? cried Jones. Indeed, you will 
excuse me, good woman, but I was surprised to see 
all those fine things in your house. Ah, sir, said 
she, if the twentieth part of these things were mine, 
I should think myselt a rich woman. But pray, sir, 
do not stay much longer, for I look for him in every 
minute. — ^Why sure he would not be angrv with 
you, said Jones, for doing a common act of charity? 
— Alack-a-day, sir, said she> he is a strange man, 
not at all Uke other people. He keeps no company 
with any body, and seldom walks out but by night, 
for he doth not care to be seen ; and all the country 
people are as much afraid of meeting him ;' for his 
dress is enough to frighten those who are not used 
to it. They call him. The Man of the Hill (for there 
he walks by night), and the country people are not, 
I believe, more afraid of the devil himself. He 
would be terribly angry if he found you here* — 
Pray, sir, says Partridge, don't let usoffend the gen- 
tleman : I am ready to walk, and was never warmer 
in my life. Do, pray sir, let us go. Here are pis- 
tols over the chimney : who knows whether they be 
charged or no, or what he may do with them. — Fear 
nothing. Partridge, cries Jones ; I will secure thee 
from danger.— Nay, for matter o' that, he never doth 
any mischief, said the woman ; but to be sure it is 
necessary he should keep some arms for his own 
safety ; for his house hath been beset more than once ; 
and it is not many nights ago that we thought we 
heard thieves about it: for my own part, I have often 
wondered that he is not murdered by some villain or 
other, as he walks out by himself at such hours ; but 
then, as I said, the people are afraid of him ; and 
besides, they think, I suppose, he bath nothing about 
him worth taking. — ^I should imagine, by this col- 
lection of rarities, cries Jones, that your master had 
been a traveller. — Yes, sir, answered she: he hath 
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been a very great one: there be few gentlemen 
that know more of all matters than he. I fancy he 
hath been crossed in love, or whatever it is I know 
not ; but I have lived with him above these thirty 
years> and in all that time he hath hardly spoke to 
six living people. She then again solicited their 
departure, in which she was backed by Partridge ; 
but Jones purposely protracted the time, for his 
curiosity was greatly raised to see thb extrfM>rdinary 
person. Though tiie old woman, therefore, con- 
cluded every one of her answers with desiring him 
to be gone, and Partridge proceeded so far as to 
pull him by the sleeve, he still continued to invent 
new questions, till the old woman, with an afiright- 
ed countenance, declared she heard her master's 
signal ; and, at the same instant, more than one voice 
was heard, without the door, crying, D — ^n your 
blood, lihow us your money this instant. Ypur money, 
you villain, or we will blow your brains about your 
ears. 

Oh, good Heaven! cries the old woman, some 
villains, to be sure, have attacked my master. 
O la! what shall I do? what shall I do?— How! 
cries Jones, how !— ^-Aie tbese pistols loaded ? — Oh, 
good sir, there is nothing in them indeed. O 
pray, don*t murder us, gentlemen ! (for, in reality, 
she now bad the same opinion of those within as 
she bad of those without.) Jones made her no an- 
swer; but, snatching an old broad sword which 
hung in the room, he instantly sallied out, where 
he found the old gentleman struggling with two 
ruffians, and begging for mercy. Jones asked no 
questions, but fell so briskly to work with his 
broadsword, that the fellows knmediately quitted 
their h6ld ; and without offering to attack our hero, 
betook themselves to their heels, and made their 
escape; for he did not attempt- to pursue them^ 
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being contented with having delivered the old gen- 
Ueman ; and, indeed, he concluded he had pretty 
well done their business, for both of them, as they 
ran off, cried out, with bitter oaths, that they were 
dead men. 

Jones presently ran to lift up the old gentleman, 
who had been thrown down in the scuffle, express- 
ing, at the same time, gpreat concern lest he should 
have received any harm from the villains. The 
old man stared a moment at Jones, and then cried. 
No, sir, no; I have very Uttle harm, I thank you. 
Lord have mercy upon me ! — I see, sir, said Jones, 
you are not free from apprehensions even of those 
who have had the happiness to be your deliverers; 
nor can I blame any suspicions which you may 
have ; but indeed you have no real occasion for 
any : here are none but your friends present. Hav- 
ing missed our way, this cold night, we took the 
liberty of warming ourselves at your fire, whence 
we were just departing, when we heard you call 
for assistance, which, I must say, Providence alone 
seems to have sent you.^ — Providence indeed ! cries 
the old gentleman, if it be so. — So it is, I assure 
you, cries Jones. Here is your own sword, sir; 
I have used it in yonr defence, and I now return 
it into your own hand. The old man having re- . 
ceived the sword, which was stained with the blood 
of his enemies, looked stedfastly at Jones during 
some moments, and then, with a sigh, cried out, 
You will pardon me, young gentleman : I was not 
always of a suspicious temper, nor am I a friend to 
ingratitude. — ^Be thankful, then, cries Jones, to that 
Providence to which you owe your deliverance: 
as to my part, I ha^e only discharged the common 
duties of humanity, and what I would have done 
for any fellow-creature in your situation. — Let me 
look at you a httle longer, cries the old gentleman, 

o2 
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You are a hiiman creature, then 'i Well, perbapf 
you are. Come, pray walk into my little hut. 
Yoa have been my deliverer indeed. 

The old woman was distracted between the 
fears which she had of her master, and for him; 
and Partridge was, if possible, m a greater fright. 
The former of these, however, when she heard her 
master speak kindly to Jones, and perceived what 
had happened, came again to herself; but Par- 
tridge no sooner saw the gentleman, than the 
strangeness of his dress infused greater terrors 
into that poor fellow, than he had before felt, 
either from the strange description which he had 
heard, or from the uproar which had happened at 
the door. 

To say the truth, it was an appearance which 
might have affected a more constant mind than 
that of Mr. Partridge. This person was of the 
tallest size, with a long beard as white as snow. 
His body was clothed with the skin of an asg, 
made something into the form of a coat. He 
wore, likewise, boots on hTs legs, and a cap on his 
head, both composed of the skin of some other 
animals. 

As soon as the old gentleman came into his 
. house, the old woman began her congratulations on 
his happy escape from the ruffians. Yesj cried he, 
I have escaped, indeed, thanks to my preserver. — O 
the blessing on him ! answered she : he is a good 
gentleman, I warrant him. I was afraid your wor- 
ship would have been angry with me ror letting 
him in ; and to be certain, I should not have done 
it, had not I seen by the moonlight, that he was a 
gentleman, and almost frozen to death. And to be 
certain, it must have been some good angel that 
sent him hither, and tempted me to do it. 

I am afraid, sir, said the old gentleman to Jones, 
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that I have nothing in this house which you can 
cither eat or drink^ unless you will acccept a dram 
of brandy ; of which I can give you some most ex- 
cellent, and which I have had by me these thirty 
years. Jones declined this offer in a very civil and 
proper speech, and then the other. asked him. Whi- 
ther he was travelling when he missed his way? 
saying, I must own myself surprised to see such a 
person as you appear to be, journeying on foot at 
this time of night< I suppose, sir, you are a gen- 
tleman of these parts ; for you do not look like one 
who is used to travel without horses. 

Appearances, cried Jones, are often deceitful : 
men sometimes look like what they are not. I as- 
sure you I am not of this country ; and whither I 
am travelling, in reality I scarce know myself. 

Whoever you are, or whithersoever you are 
going, answered the old man, I have obligations to 
you which I can never return. 

I once more, replied Jones, affirm, that you 
have none ; for there can be no merit in having 
hazarded that in your service on which I set no 
value. And nothing is so contemptible in my eyes 
as life. 

I am sorry, youi;ig gentleman, answered the 
stranger, that you have any reason to be so un- 
happy at your years. 

Indeed I am, sir, answered Jones, the most un- 
happy of mankind. — Perhaps you have had a 
friend, or a mistress, replied the other. -^ How 
could you, cries Jones, mention two words suffi- 
cient to drive me to distraction !^- Either of them is 
enough to drive any man to distraction, answer- 
ed the old man : I inquire no farther, sir ; perhaps 
my curiosity hath led me too far already. 

Indeed, sir, cries Jones, I cannot censure a pas- 
sion which I feel at this instant in the highest de- 
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gree. You will pardon me when 1 assure yoit^ 
that every thuig which I have seen or heard since 
1 first entered this house hath conspired to raii^e the 
greatest curiosity in me. Something very extraor* 
dinary must have determined you to this course 
of life, and 1 have reason to fear your own history 
is not without misfortunes. 

Here the old gentleman again sighed, and re- 
mained silent for some minutes : at last, looking 
earnestly on Jones, he said, I have read, that a 
good countenance is a letter of recommendation ; 
if so, none ever can be more strongly recom- 
mended than yourself. If 1 did not feel some 
yearnings towards you fcom another consideration, 
I must be the most ungrateful monster upon earth ; 
and I am really concerned it is no otherwise in my 
power than by words, to conceive you of my gra- 
titude. 

Jones, after a moment's hesitation, answered. 
That it was in his power by words to gratify him 
extremely. I have confessed a curiosity, said he, 
sir ; need I say how much obliged { should be to 
you, if you will condescend to gratify it ? Will you 
suffer me therefore to beg, unless any consideration 
restrains you, that you would be pleased to ac- 
quaint me what motives have induced you thus to 
withdraw from the society of mankind, and to be- 
take yourself to a course of life to which it suffi- 
ciency appears you were not bom ? 

1 scarce think myself at liberty to refuse you 
any thing, after what hath happened, replied the 
old man. If you desire therefore to hear the 
story of an unhappy man, I will relate it to 
you. Indeed you judge rightly, in thinking there 
is commonly something extraordinary in die fon- 
iunes of those who fly from society ; for how- 
ever it may seem a paradox, or even a coiir 
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Iradictidn, certain it is, that gpreat philanthropy 
chiefly inclines us to avoid and detest mankind ; 
not on account so much of their private and selfish 
vices, but for those of a relative kincl ; such as 
envy, malice, treachery, cruelty, with every other 
species of malevolence. These are the vices which 
true philanthropy abhors, and which, rather than 
see and converse with, she avoids society itself. 
However, without a compliment to you,, you do not 
appear to me one of those whom I should shun or 
detest ; nay, I must say, in what little hath dropped 
from you, there appears some parity in our for- 
tunes :• I hope, however, yours will conclude more 
successfully. 

Here some compliments passed between our 
hero and his host, and then the latter was going to 
begin his history, when Partridge interrupted him. 
His apprehensions had now pretty well left him, 
but some effects of his terrors remained : he there- 
fore reminded the gentleman of that excellent 
brandy which he had mentioned. This was pre- 
sently brought, and Partridge swallowed a large 
bumper. 

The gentleman then, without any farther pre- 
face, began as you may read in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XL 



/it which the Man of the Hill begins to relate his 

history. 

I WAS born in a village of Somersetshire, called 
Mark, in the year 1667. My father was one of 
those whom they call gentlemen farmers. He had 
a little estate of about 300/. a year of his own, and 
rented another estate of near the same value. He 
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was prudent and industrious^ and so good a hus- 
bandman, that he might have led a very easy and 
comfortable life, had not an arrant vixen of a wife 
soured his domestic quiet. But though this cir- 
cumstance, perhaps, made him miserable, it did 
not make him poor ; for he confined her almost 
entirely at home, and rather chose to bear eternal 
upbraidings in his own house, than to injure his 
fortune by indulging her in the extravagancies she 
desired abroad. 

By this Xantippe, [so was the wife of Socrates 
called, said Partridge] By this Xantippe he had two 
sons, of which I was the younger. He designed to 
give us both good education ; but my elder brother, 
who, unhappily for him, was the ravourite of my 
mother, utterly neglected his learning; insomuch 
that, after having been five or six years at school 
with little or no improvement, my father, being 
told by his master that it would be to no purpose to 
keep him longer there, at last complied with my 
mother in taking him home from the hands of that 
tyrant, as she called his master ; though indeed be 
gave the lad much less correction than his idleness 
deserved : but much more, it seems, than the young 
gentleman liked, who constantly complained to his 
mother of his severe treatment, and she as con- 
stantly gave him a hearing. 

Yes, yes, cries Partridge, I have seen such mo- 
thers : I have been abused myself by them, and very 
unjustly : such parents deserve correction as much 
as their children. 

Jones chid the pedagogue for his interruption, 
and then the stranger proceeded. 

My brother now, at the age of fifteen, bade adieu 
to all learning, and to every thing else but to his 
dog and gun ; with which latter he became so ex- 
perl, that, though perhaps you may think it incre- 
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dible, he could not only hit a standing mark with 
great certainty, but hath actually sliot a crow as it 
was flying in the air. He was likewise excellent 
at finding a hare sitting, and was soon reputed 
one of Ae best sportsmen in the country ; — a 
reputation which both he and his mother en- 
joyed as much as if' he had been thought the finest 
scholar. 

The situation of mv brother made me at first 
think my lot the harder, in being continued at 
school : but I soon changed my opinion ; for, as I 
advanced pretty fast in learning, my labours be- 
came easy, and my exercbe so deUghtful, that 
holidays were my most unpleasant time: for my 
mother, who never loved me, now apprehending 
that 1 had the greatest share of iny &ther*s affec- 
tion, and finding, or at least thinking, tliat 1 was 
more taken notice of by some gentlemen of learning* 
and particularly by the parson of the parish, than 
my brother, she now hated my sight, and made 
home so disagreeable to me, that what is called by 
school-boys Black Monday, was to me the whitest 
in the whole year. 

Having at length gone through the school at 
Taunton, I was thence removed to Exeter college 
in Oxford, where 1 remained four years ; at the end 
of which an accident took me off entirely from my 
studies ; and hence I may truly date the rise of all 
which happened to me afterwards in Ufe* 

There was at the same college with myself one 
Sir George Gresham, a young fellow who was en- 
titled to a very considerable fortune, which he was 
not, by the will of hb father, to come into full pos- 
session of, till he arrived at the age of twenty-five. 
However, the liberality of his guardians gave him 
little cause to regret the abundant caution of his 
father ; for they allowed him five hundred pounds a.. 
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year while he remained at the university, where he 
kept his hprses and his whore, and lived as wicked 
and as profligate a life as he could have done had 
he been never so entirely master of his fortune ; for 
besides the five hundred a year, which he received 
from his guardians, he found means to spend a thou- 
sand more. He was above the age of twenty-one, 
and had no difliculty in gainmg what credit he 
pleased. 

This young fellow, among many other tolerably 
bad qualities, had one very diabolical. He had 
a great delight in destroying and ruining the 
youth of inferior fortune, by drawing them into 
expences which they could not afibrd so well as 
himself; and the better, and worthier, and so- 
berer, any young man was, the greater pleasure 
and triumph had he in his destruction ; — thus 
acting the character which is recorded of the 
devil, and going about seeking whom he might 
devour. 

It was my misfortune to fall into an acquaintance 
and intimacy with this gentleman. My reputation 
of diligence in my studies made me a desirable 
object of his mischievous intention ; and my 
own inclination made it sufliciently easy for him 
to effect his purpose ; for though I had applied 
myself with much industry to books, in which 
I took great delight, there were other pleasures 
in which I was capable of taking much greater ; 
for I was high-mettled,, had a violent flow of 
animal spirits^ was a little ambitions, and extremely 
amorous. 

I had not long contracted an intimacy with 

Sir George, before I became a partaker of all 

his pleasures : and when I was once entered 

on that scene, neither my inclination nor my^ spirit 

^'ould suficr me to play an under-part. 1 was 
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second to none of the eompany in any acts of de- 
bauchery ; nay, I soon distinguished myself so 
notably in all riots and disorders, that my name 
generally stood first in the roll of delinquents ; 
and, instead of being lamented as the unfortunate 
pupil of Sir George, I was now accused as the per- 
son who had misled and debauched that hopeful 
young gentleman ; for though he was the ring- 
leader and promoter of all the mischief, he was 
never so considered. I fell at last under the censure 
of the vice-chancellor, and very narrowly escaped, 
expulsion. 

You will easily believe, sir, that such a life as I am 
now describing must be incompatible with my fur- 
ther progress in learning : and that in proportion as 
1 addicted myself more and more to loose pleasures, 
I must grow more and more remiss in application to 
my studies. This was truly the consequence ; but 
this was not all. My expences now greatly ex- 
ceeded not only my former income, but those addi- 
tions which I extorted from my poor generous 
father, on pretences of sums being necessary for 
preparing for my approaching degree of bacnelor 
of arts. These demands, however, grew at last so 
frequent and exorbitant, that my father by slow 
degrees opened his ears to the accounts which he 
received from many quartera of my present beha- 
viour, and which my mother failed not to echo very 
faithMly atid loudly ; adding. Ay, this is the fine 
gentleman, the scholar who doth so much honour to 
his family, and is to be the making of it. I thought 
what all this learning would come to. He is to be 
the ruin of us all, I find, after his elder brother hath 
been denied necessaries for his sake, to perfect his 
education forsooth, for which he was to pay us such 
interest : I thought what the interest would come 
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to, with much more of the same kind ; -but I have, I 
believe, satisfied you with this taste. 

My father, therefore, began now to return re- 
monstrances instead of money to my demands, 
which brought my affairs perhaps a little sooner to a 
crisis ; but had he remitted me his whole income, 
you will imagine it could have sufficed a very short 
time to support one who kept pace with the ex- 
pences of Sir George Gresham. 

It is more than possible, that the distress I was 
now in for money, and the impracticability of going 
on in this manner, might have restored me at once 
to my senses and to my studies, had I opened my 
eyes before I became involved in debts from which 
I saw no hopes of ever extricating myself. This 
was indeed the great art of Sir George, and by 
which he accomplished the ruin of many, whom he 
afterwards laughed at as fools and coxcombs, fot 
vymg, as he called it, with a man of his fortune. 
To b^ng this about, he would now and then advance 
a little money himself, in order to support the credit 
of the unfortunate youth with other people ; till by 
means of that very credk, he was irretrievably 
undone. 

My mind being by these means grown as des- 
perate as my fortune, there was scarce a wicked- 
ness which I did not meditate, in order for my 
relief. Self-murder itself became the subject of 
my serious deUberation ; and I had certainly re- 
solved on it, had not a more shameful, • though 
perhaps less sinful, thought expelled it from my 
head. Here he hesitated a moment, and then 
cried out, 1 protest, so many years have not 
washed away the shame of this act, and I shall 
blush while I relate it. Jones desired him to 
pass over any thing that might give him pain in 
the relation ; but Partridge eagerly cried out 
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Oby pniy> sir, let us hear this ; I had rather hear 
this tiban ail the rest : as I hope to be saved, I will 
never mention a word of it. Jones was going to re- 
buke him, but the stranger prevented it by proceed- 
ing thus : I had a chum, a very prudent, frugal, 
yoHBg lad, who, though he had no very large allow- 
ance, had by his parsimony heaped up upwards of 
forty guineas, which I knew be kept in his escrutoire. 
I took therefore an opportunity of purloining his 
key from his breeches pocket while he was asleep, 
and thus made myself master of all his riches : after 
which I again conveyed his key into his pocket, and 
counterfeiting sleep, though I never once closed my 
eyes, lay in bed till after he arose and went to 
prayers, an exercise to which I had long been un- 
accustomed. 

Timorous thieves, by extreme caution, often 
subject themselves to* discoveries which those of 
a bolder kind escape. Thus it happened to me; 
for had I boldly broke open his escrutoire, I had, 
perhaps, escaped even his suspicion; but as it 
was plain that the person who had robbed him 
had possessed himself of his key, he had no doubt,- 
when he first missed his money, but that his chum 
was certainly the thief. Now as he was of a fear- 
fiil disposition, and much my inferior in strength, 
and I believe in courage, he did not dare to con- 
front me with my guilt, for fear of worse bodily 
consequences which might happen to him. He re- 
paired therefore immediately to the vice-chancellor, 
and, upon swearing to the robbery, and to the cir- 
cumstances of it, very easily obtained a warrant 
against one who had now so bad a character through 
the whole university. 

Luckily for me, I laid out of the college the 
next evening; for that day I attended a young 
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lady in & chaise to Whitney, where we staid ail 
night ; and in our return, the next morning, to 
Oxford, 1 met one of my cronies, who acquainted 
me with sufficient news concerning myself to make 
me turn my horse another way. 

Pray, sir, did he mention any thing of the war- 
rant ? said Partridge. But Jones' begged the gen- 
tleman to proceed, without regarding any imperti- 
nent questions ; which he did as follows : — 

Having now abandoned all thoughts of returning 
to Oxfoid, the next thing which offered itself was 
a journey to London. I imparted this intention to 
my female companion, who at first remonstrated 
against it; but upon producing my wealth, she 
immediately consented. We then struck across 
the country into the great Cirencester road, ano 
made such haste, that we spent the next evening, 
save one, in London. 

When you consider the place where I now was, 
and the company with whom I was, you will, I 
fancy, conceive tihat a very short time brought me 
to an end of that sum of which I had so iniquitously 
possessed myself. 

1 was now reduced to a much higher degree of 
dbtress than before : the necessaries of life began 
to be numbered among my wants ; and what made 
my case still the more grievous was, that my pa- 
ramour, of whom I was now grown immoderately 
fond, shared the same distresses with myself. To 
see a woman you love in distress, to be unable to 
relieve her, and at the same time to reflect that you 
have brought her into this situation, is perhaps a 
curse of which no imagination cka represent the 
horrors to those who have not felt it. — I believe it 
from my soul, cries Jones : and I pity you from the 
bottom of my heart: he then took two or three 
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disorderly turns about the room, and at last begged 
pardon, and flung himself into his chair, crying, I 
thank Heaven, I have escaped that. 
' This circumstance, continued the gentleman, so 
severely aggravated the horrors of my present 
situation, that they became absqlutely intolerable. 
I could with less pain endure the raging of my own 
natural unsatisfied appetites, even hunger or thirst, 
than I could submit to leave ungratified the most 
whimsical desires of a woman, on whom I so ex- 
travagajitly doated, that, though I knew she had 
been the mistress of half my acquaintance, I firmly 
intended to marry her. But the good creature was 
unwilling to consent to an action which the world 
might think so much to my disadvantage. And as, 
possibly, ^he coihpassionated the daily anxieties 
which she must have perceived me to suffer on 
her account, she resolved to put an end to my dis- 
tress. She soon, indeed, found means to relieve 
me from my troublesome- and perplexed situation ; 
for while I was distracted with various inventions 
to supply her with pleasures, she very kindly — 
betrayed me to one of her former lovers at Oxford, 
by whose care and diligence 1 was immediately 
apprehended and committed to gaol. 

Here I first began seriously to reflect on the mis- 
carriages of mv former life ; on the errors I had 
been guilty of^^; on the misfortunes which I had 
brought on myself; and on the grief which I must 
have occasioned to one of the best of fathers. When? 
I added to all these the perfidy of my mistress, 
such was the horror of my mind, that life, instead 
of being longer desirable, grew the object of my 
abhorrence ; and I could have gladly embraced 
death as my dearest friend, if it had offered itself 
to my choice unattended by shame. 
* The time of the assizes soon came, and I was 
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removed by habeas corpus to Oxford, where I 
expected certain conviction and condemnation; 
but, to my great surprise, none appeared against 
me, and I was, at the end of the sessions, dis- 
charged for want of prosecution. In short, my 
chum had left Oxford, and whether from indo- 
lence, or from wliat other motive, 1 am ignorant, 
had declined concerning himself any further in the 
affair. 

Perhaps, cries Partridge, he did not care to have 
your blood upon his hands ; and he was in the 
right on't. If any person was to be hanged upon 
my evidence, I should never be able to lie alone 
afterwards, for fear of seeing hb ghost. 

I shall shortly doubt. Partridge, says Jones, 
whether thou art more brave or wise. — You may 
laugh at me if you please, answered Partridge ; 
but if you will hear a very short story which I can 
tell, and which is most certainly true, perhaps you 
may change your opinion. In the parish where I 

was bom Here Jones would have silenced him ; 

but the stranger interceded that he might be per- 
mitted to tell his story, and in the mean time {de- 
mised to recollect the remainder of his ovm. 

Partridge then proceeded thus: In the parish 
where I was bom, there lived a farmer whose name 
was Bridle, and he had a son named Fri^icis, a 
good hopeful young fellow : I was at the grammar- 
school with him, where I remember he was got 
into Ovid*s Epistles, and he could constme you 
three lines together sometimes without looking 
into a dictionary. Besides all this, he was a very 
good lad, never misled church o* Sundays, and 
was reckoned one of the best psalm-singers in the 
whole parish. He would indeed now and then 
take a cup too much, and that was the only fault 
he had. — ^Well, but come to the ghost, cries Jones. 
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Never fear, sir ; I shall come to him soon enough, 
answered Partridge. You must know, then, that 
Farmer Bridle lost a mare, a sorrel one, to the 
best of my remembrance ; and so it fell out, that 
this young Francis shortly afterward being at a 

fair at Hindon, and as I think it was on- 1 can^t 

remember the day; and being as he was, what 
should he happen to meet but a man upon his 
father's mare'. Frank called out presently. Stop 
thief! and it being in the middle of the fair, it was 
impossible, you know, for the man to make his 
escape. So they apprehended him, and carried 
him before the justice:,! remember it was Justice 
Willoughby, of Noyle, a very worthy good gentle- 
man; and he committed him to prison, and bound 
Frank in a recognizance, I think they call it, — a hard 
word compounded of re and cognosco ; but it differs 
in its meaning from the use of the simple, as many 
other compounds do. Well, at last, down came 
my Lord Justice Page to hold the assizes ; and so 
the fellow was had up, < and Frank was had up for 
a witness. To be sure, I shall never forget the face 
of the judge, when he began to ask him what he 
had to say against the prisoner. He made poor 
Frank tremble and shake in his shoes. Well, you 
fellow, says my lord, what have you to say ? Don't 
stand humming and hawing, but ^peak out. But, 
however, he soon turned altogether as civil to Frank, 
and began to thunder at the fellow ; and when he 
asked him if he had any thing to say for himself? 
the fellow said. He had found the horse. Ay! 
answered the judge ; thou art a lucky fellow : I 
have travelled the circuit these forty years, and 
never found a horse in my life : but Til tell thee 
what, friend, thou wast more lucky than thou didst 
know of; for thou didst not only find a horse, but 
«u halter too, I promise thee. To be sure, I shall 
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never forget the word. Upon which every bocfy 
fell a laughing, as how could they help it 1 Nay^ 
and twenty other jests he made, which I can't re- 
remember now. There was something about hb 
skill in horse-flesh, which made all the folks laughs 
To be certain, the judge must have been a very 
brave man, as well as a man of much learning. 
It is indeed charming sport to hear trials upon life 
and death. One thing, I own, I thought a little 
hard, that the prisoner's counsel was not suffered 
to speak for him, though he desired only to be 
heard one very short word: but my lord would 
not hearken to him; though he suffered a coun- 
sellor to talk against him for above half an hour. 
I thought it hard, 1 own, that there should be so 
many of them; my lord, and the court, and the jury, 
and the counsellors, and the witnesses, all upon one 
poor man, and he too in chains. Well, the fellow 
was hanged, as to be sure it could be no otherwise^ 
and poor Frank could never be easy about it. He 
never was in the dark alone, but he fancied he saw 
the fellow's spirit. — ^Well, and is this thy story t 
cries Jones. No, no, answered Partridge. O Lord 
have mercy upon me! I am just now coming to the 
matter; for one night, coming from the alehouse, 
in a long, narrow, dark lane, tiiere he ran directly 
up against him ; and the spirit was all in white^ 
and fell upon Frank ; and Frank, who is a sturdy 
lad, fell upon the spirit again, and there they had. 
a tussel together, and poor Frank was dreadfully 
beat: indeed he made a shift at last to crawl 
home ; but what with the beating, and what with 
the fright, he lay ill above a fortnight ; and all this 
is most certainly true, and the whole parish vrill 
bear witness to it. 

The stranger smiled at this story, and Jones 
burst fnto a loud fit of laughter; upon which Par- 
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^^e cried. Ay, you may laugh, sir; and bo did 
^e others, particularly a squire, who b thought 
j» be no better than an atheist ; who, forsooth, be- 
cause there was a calf with a white face found dead 
m the same lane the next morning, would fain have 
k that the battle was between Frank and that ; as 
if a calf would set upon a man. Besides, Frank 
told me he knew it to be a spirit, and could swear 
to him in any court in Christendom ; and he had 
not drank above a quart or two, or such a matter^ 
of liquor at the time. Lud have mercy upon us, 
and keep us all from dipping our hands in blood, 
I say ! 

Well, sir, said Jones to the stranger, Mr. Part- 
ridge hath finished his story, and I hope will give 
you no future interruption, if you will be so kind 
to proceed. He then resumed his narration ; but 
as he hath taken breath for a while, we think pro- 
per to give it to our reader, and shall therefore put 
an end to this chapter. 



CHAPTER Xll. 
In which the Man of the Hill continues his history. 

I HAD now regained my liberty, said the stranger; 
but 1 had lost my reputation ; for there is a wide 
difference between the case of a man who b barely 
acquitted of a crime in a court of justice, and of 
him who is acquitted in his own heart, and in the 
opinion of the people. I was conscious of my 
guilt, and ashamed to look any one in the face; 
so resolved to leave Oxford the next morning, 
before the daylight discovered me to the eyes of 
any beholders. 
. When I had got clear of the city, it first entered 
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into my head' to return home to my father, and 
Endeavour to obtain his forgiveness ; jbut as I hud 
no reason to doubt his knowledge of all which had 
passed, and as 1 was well assured of his great aver- 
sion to all acts of dishonesty, I could entertain no 
hopes of beinff received by him, especially since 
I was too certam of ali the good offices in the power 
of my mother : nay, had my father's pardon been 
as sure as I conceived his resentment to be, I yet 
question whether I could have had the assurance 
to behold him, or whether I could, upon any terms, 
have submitted to live and converse with those, 
who, I was convinced, knew me to have been guilty 
of so base an action. 

I hastened therefore back to London, the best 
retirement of either grief or shame, unless for per- 
sons of a very public character ; for here you have 
the advantage of solitude without its disadvantage, 
since you may be alone and in company at the 
same time ; and while you walk or sit unobversed, 
noise, hurry, and a constant succession of objects, 
entertain the mind, and prevent the spirits from 
preying on themselves, or rather on grief or 
shame, which are the most unwholesome diet in 
the world ; and on which (though there are many 
who never taste either but in public) there are 
some who can feed very plentifully and very fatally 
when alone. 

But as there is scarce any human good without its 
concomitant evil, so there are people who find an 
inconvenience in this unObserving temper of man- 
kind, — I mean persons who have no money; for as 
you are not put out of countenance, so neither are 
you clothed or fed by those who do not know you. 
And a man may be as easily starved in Leadenhall- 
market as in the deserts of Arabia. 

It was at present my fortune to be detitute of 
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that great evil, as it is apprehended to be by several 
writers, who I suppose were overburtbeDed with it, 
namely, money. — ^With submission, sir, said Part- 
ridge, I do not remember any writers who have cal- 
led it malorum ; but, irritammia malarumm ^ffo* 
diuniur opes, irritamenta malorum, — ^WeU, sir, 
continued the stranger, whether it be an evU, or only 
the cause of evil, I was entirely void of it, and at the 
same time of friends, and, as I thought, of acquaint- 
ance ; when one evening, as I was passiag through 
the Inner Temple, very hungry and very miserable, 
I heard a voice on a sudden hailing me with great 
funiliarity by my Christian name; and upon my 
turning about, I presently recollected the person who 
so saluted me to have been my fellow-collegiate ;, 
one who had left the university above a year, and 
long before any of my misfortunes had befallen me. 
This gentleman, whose name was Watson, shook me 
heartily by the hand ; and expressing great joy at 
meeting me, proposed our immediately drinking a 
bottle together. I first declined the proposal, and 
pretended business ; but as he was very earnest and 
pressing, hunger at last overcame my pride, and 
I fairly confessed to him I had no money in my 
pocket ; yet not without frambg a lie for an excuse, 
and imputing it to my having changed my breeches 
that morning. Mr. Watson answered, I thought. 
Jack, you and I had been too old acquaintance for 
you to mention such a matter. He then took me by 
the arm, and was pulling me along : but I gave him 
very little trouble, for my own inclinations pulled 
me much stronger than he could do. 

We then went into the Friars, which you know i» 
the scene of all mirth and jollity. Here, when we 
arrived at the tavern, Mr. Watson applied himself 
to the drawer only, without taking the least notice 
of the cook ; for he had no suspicion but that I bad 
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dined long since. However, as the case was really 
otherwise, I forged another falsehood, and told ihy 
companion I had been at the further end of the city 
on business of consequence, and had snapt up a mut- 
ton-chop in haste ; so that I was again hungry, and 
wished he Would add a beef-steak to his bottleJ — 
Some people, cries Partridge, ought to have good 
memories: or did you find just money enough in 5^6ur 
breeches to pay for the mutton-chop? — Your obser- 
vation is right, answered the stranger, and I believe 
such blunders are inseparable from all dealing in un- 
truth. But to proceed-^— I began now to feel myself 
extremely happy. The meat and wine soon revived 
my spirits to a high pitch, and I enjoyed much plea- 
sure in the conversation of my old acquaintance, the 
rather as I thought him entirely ignorant of what 
had happened at the university since his leaving it. 

But he did not suffer me to remain long in this 
agreeable delusion ; for taking a bumper in one 
hand, and holding me by the other. Here, my boy, 
cries he ; here's wishing you joy of your being so 
honourably acquitted of that affair laid to your 
charge. I was thunderstruck with confusion at 
those words, which Watson observing, proceeded 
thus : Nay, never be ashamed, man; thou hast been 
acquitted, and no one now dares call thee guilty ; 
biit prithee do tell me, who am thy friend — I hope 
thou didst really rob him : for rat me if it was not a 
meritorious action to. strip such a sneaking pitiful 
rascal ; and instead of the two hundred guineas^ I 
wish you had taken ais maiiy thousands. Come, 
come, my boy, don't be shy of confessing to me : 
you are not now brought before one of the pimps. 
p — ri me, if I don't honour you for it ; for, as I hope 
for salvation, I would have made no manner of 
scruple of doing the same thing. 

This declaration a little relieved my abashment; 
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and, as wine had now somewhat opened m\ heart, 
I very freely acknowledged the robbery^ but ac- 
quainted hini that he h^d been misinformed as to 
die sum taken, which was little more than a fifth 
part of what he had mentioned. 

1 am sorry for it with all my heart, quoth he, 
and I wish thee better success another time: though, 
if you will take my advice, you shall have no oc- 
casion to run any such risk. Here, said he, taking 
some dice out of his pocket, here*s the stuff! Here 
are the implements ; here are the little doctors 
which cure the distempers of the purse. Follow 
but my counsel, and I will show you a way to empty 
the pocket of a queer cull, without any danger of 
the nubbing cheat. 

'Nubbing cheat ! cries Partridge : pray, sir, what 
is that ? 

Why that, sir, says the stranger, is a cant phrase 
for the gallows ; for as gamesters differ little from 
highwaymen in their morsds, so do they very much 
resenible them in their language. 

We had now each drank our bottle, when Mr. 
Watson said, the board was sitting, and that he 
must attend, earnestly pressing me, at the same 
time, to go with him, and try my fortune. I an- 
swered, he knew that was at present out of my 
power, as I had informed him of the emptiness of 
my pocket. To ^ay the truth, I doubted not, from 
his many strong expressions of friendship, but that 
he would offer to lend me a small sum for that pur- 
pose ; but he answered. Never mind that, man, e'en 
boldly run a levant, [Partridge was going to in- 
quire the* meaning of that word, but Jones stopped 
his mouth] : but be circumspect as to the man. I 
will tip you the proper person, which may be ne- 
cessary, as you do not know the town, nor can dis- 
tinguish a mm cull from a queer one. 
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The bill was now brought, when Watson paid 
his share, and was departing. I reminded him, 
not without blushing, of my having no 'money. He 
^swered. That signifies nothing; score it behind 
the door, or make a bold brush, and take no notice. 
— Or — stay, says he ; I will go down stairs first, 
and then do you take up my money, and score the 
whole reckonmg at the bar, and 1 will wait for you 
at the comer. 1 expressed some dislike at this, and 
hinted my expectations that he would have depo- 
sited the whole ; but he swore he had not another 
sixpence in his pocket. ' 

He then went dovm, and I was prevailed on to 
take up the money and follow him, which I did 
close enough to hear him tell the drawer the 
reckoning was upon the table. The drawer passed 
by me up stairs ; but I made such haste into the 
street, that I heard nothing of his disappointment : 
nor did I mention a syllable at the bar, according to 
my instructions. 

We now went directly to the gaming-table, 
where Mr. Watson, to my surprise, pulled out a 
large sum of money, and placed it before him, as 
did many others ; sdl of them, no doubt, considering 
their own heaps as so many decoy birds, which 
were to entice and draw over the heaps of their 
neighbours. 

Here it would be tedious to relate all the freaks 
which Fortune, or rather the dice, played in this 
her temple. Mountains of gold were, in a few 
moments, reduced to nothing at one part of the 
table, and rose as suddenly in another. The rich 
grew in a moment poor, and the poor as suddenly 
became rich ; so that it seemed a philosopher 
could no where have so well instructed his pupils 
in the contempt of riches : at least he could no 
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irhere have better inculcated t(ie uncertainty of their 
duration. 

For my; own part, after having considerably im- 
proved my small estate, I at last entirely demolish- 
ed it. Mr. Watson too, after much variety of luck, 
rose from the table in some heat, and declared he 
had lost a cool hundred, and would play no longer. 
Then coming up to me, he asked me to return with 
faim to the tavern ; but I positively refused, saying, 
I would not bring myself a second time into such a 
dilemma, and especially as he had lost all his mo 
ney, and was now in my own condition. Pooh, 
says he, I have just borrowed a couple of guineas of 
a friend, and one of them is at your service, lie 
immediately put one of them into my hand, and I 
no longer resisted his inclination. 

I was at first a little shocked at returning to the 
same house whence we had departed in so unhand- 
some a manner; but when the drawer, with 
very civil address, told us, he believed we had 
forgot to pay our reckoning, I became per- 
fectly easy, and very readily gave him a gui- 
nea, bid him pay himself, and acquiesced in the 
unjust charge which had been laid on my ine- 
mory. 

Mr. Watson now bespoke the most extravagant 
supper he could well think of; and though he had 
contented himself with simple claret before, nothing 
now but the most precious Bui^ndy would serve 
his purpose. 

Our company was soon increased by the ad- 
dition of several gentlemen from the gaming- 
table; most of whom, as I aft;erwards found, 
came not to the tavern to drink, but in the way 
of business ; for the true gamesters pretended to 
be ill, and refused their glass, while they plied 
heartily two young fellotVs, who were to be af- 
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terwards pillaged, as imAetA they Were wtthout 
mercy. Of this plunder I had the go<MJ^ fortune 
to be a sharer, though I was not yet let into the 
secret. 

There was one remaikaUe ikccident attended 
this tavern play ; for ikte money by tiegrees to- 
tally disappeared ; i^o that liiougfa at the begin- 
ning the table was half covered with gold, yet, 
before the play ended, which it (fid not itill the next 
day, being Sunday, at noon, there was scarce a single 
gumea to be seen on the table ; and this was the 
stranger, as every person pres€»it, except myself, 
declared he had lost ; aiid what was become of the 
money, unless the devil himself carried it away^ is 
diJBIicult to detertnine. 

Most certainly he did, says Partridge, for evil 
spirits can carry away any thing without being seen 
though there were never so many folk in the room : 
and I should not have been surprised if he had 
carried away all the company of a set of wicked 
wretches, who were at play in setmon-time. And 
I could tell you a true story, if I would, where the 
devil took a man but of bed firom another man's 
wife, and carried him away through the key-hole 
of the door. I have seen the very house where it 
was done, and lio body hath lived in if these thirty . 
years. 

Though Jones was a little offended by the imper- 
tinence of Partridge, he cbuld not, however, avoid 
smiling at his simplicity. The stranger did the 
same, and then proceeded witJi his story, as will be 
seen in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
In toAldk the foregoing itory i$ farthor eontinued. 

Mt fellow-collegiate bad now. entered me in. a new 
scene of life. I soon became aicqiiainted with the 
whole fraternity of shaqp^ro, and wa« let into their 
secrets ; I mean, into the knowli^dge of those gross 
cheatiB which are proper to impose iippn the raw and 
unexperienced ; for th^re^aresp^s^ tricks of a finer 
kind> which are koown oi4y to a few pf the gang, 
who are at the h^ of theii; professioa ;— a degree 
of honour beyond my expectation ; for dripk, to 
which I was immoder^^y addA^ted* and the natural 
warmth of my pasi^ions, prevented me from arriving 
at any great success ^n an art which requires as 
much coolness as the most austere school of philo* 
flophy. 

Mr. WatsoQ, with whom I now lived in the closest 
amity, had unluckily the former failing to a very 
great excess ; so that, instead of making a fortune 
by his profession^ as spme others did, he was alter- 
nately rich and poojr, and was often obliged to sur- 
render to his cooler friends, over a bottle which 
they iieyer tasted, that plunder that he had taken 
^m culls at the public table. 

However, we both made a shift to pick up an 
uncomfortable liyelibood ; and, for two years I con- 
tinued of the calling : during which time I tasted all 
the varieties of foi^nqye, sometimes flourishing in 
affluence, and at others being obliged to struggle 
with almost incredible difficuljties; to-day wal- 
lowing itt luxury, and to-morrow reduced to the 
coarsest and most homely fare; ; my fine clothes 
being often on my back in the eyenipg, and at the 
pawn-shop iAxe next morning. 
^ One night, as I was returning peonyless from Uie 
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gaming-table, I observed a very great disturbance, 
and a large mob gathered together in the street. 
As I was in no danger from pick-pockets, I ventured 
into the crowd, where, upon inquiry, I found that 
a man had been robbed, and very ill-used, by some 
ruffians. The wounded man appeared vety bloody, 
and seemed scarce able to support himself on his 
legs. As I had not, therefore, been deprived of 
my humanity by my present life and conversation, 
though they haa left me very little of either honesty 
or shame ; I immediately offered my assistance to 
the unhappy person, who thankfully accepted it, 
and, putting himself under my conduct, begged me 
to convey him to some tavern, where he might send 
fot a surgeon, being, as he said, faint vnth loss of 
blood. He seemed, indeed, highly pleased at find- 
ing one who appeiured in the dress of a gentleman; 
for as to all the rest of the company present, their 
outside was such that he could not wisely place any 
confidence in them. 

I took the poor man by the arm, and led him to 
the tavern where we kept our rendezvous, as it hap- 
pened to be the nearest at hand. A surgeon hap- 
pening luckily to be in the house, immediately at- 
tended, and applied himself to dressing his wounds, 
which I had the pleasure to hear were not likely to 
be mortal. 

The surgeon, having very expeditiously and dex- 
terously finished his business, began to inquire in 
what part of the town the wounded man lodged ; 
who answered. That he was come to town that very 
morning ; that his horse Was at an inn in Piccadilly, 
and that he had no other lodging, and very little or 
AO acquaintance in town. 

This surgeon^ whose name 1 have forgot, though 
I remember it began with an R, had the first cha- 
racter in his profession, and was serjeint-surgeon to 
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the king. He kad, moreover, many good qualities, 
and was a very generous good-natured man, and 
leady to do any service to his fellow-creatures. He 
offered his patient the use of his chariot to carry 
him tq his inn, and, at the same time, whispet'ed in 
his ear. That if he wanted any money, he would 
furnish him. 

The poor man was not now capable of returning 
thanks for this generous offer ; for having had his 
eyes for some time stedfastly on me, he threw him- 
self back in his chair, crying. Oh, my son ! my son ! 
and then fainted away. 

Many of the people present imagined this acci- 
dent had happened liirough his loss of blood ; but 
I, who at the same time began to recollect the fea- 
tures of my father, was now confirmed in my suspi- 
cion, and satisfied that it was he himself who ap- 
peared before me. I presently ran to him, raised him 
10 my arms, and kissed his cold lips with the utmost 
eagerness. Here I must draw a curtain over a 
scene which I cannot describe ; for though I did 
not lose my being, as my father for a while did, 
my senses were, however, so overpowered with 
affright and surprise, that I am a stranger to what 
passed during some minutes, and, indeed, till my 
father had again recovered firom his swoon, and I 
found myself in his arms, both tenderly embracing 
each othier, while the tears trickled apace down the 
cheeks of each of us. 

Most of those present seemed affected by this 
scene, which we, who might be considered as the 
actors in it, were desirous of removing from 
the eyes of all spectators as fast as we could: 
my father, therefore, accepted the kind offer of 
the surgeon's chariot, and I attended him in it to 
his inn. 
, When we were alone together, he gently up- 
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braided me with haying neglected to write to him 
during so long a time, bat entirely omitted the 
mention of that crime which had occasioned it. 
He then informed me of my mother*s death, and in- 
sisted W my returning home with him, saying, That 
he had' long suffered the greatest anxiety on my 
account ; that he knew not whether he had most 
feared my death, or wished it, since he had so many 
more dreadful apprehensions for me. At last he 
said, a neighbouring gentleman, who had just re- 
covered a son from the same place, informed him 
where I was ; and that to reclaim me from this 
course of life was the sole cause of his journey to 
London. He thanked Heaven he had succeeded 
so far as to find me out by means of an accident 
which had like to have proved fatal to him; and 
had the pleasure to think he partly owed his 
preservation to my humanity, with which he. 
professed himself to be more delighted, than 
he should have been with my filial piety, if I had 
known that the object of all my care was my own. 
father. 

Vice had not so depraved my heart as to excite 
in it an insensibility of so much paternal affec- 
tion, though so unworthily bestowed. I presently 
promised to obey his commands, in my return 
home with him, as soon as he was able to travel, 
which indeed he was in a very few days, by the 
assistance of that excellent surgeon who had under- 
taken his cure. 

The day preceding my father s journey (be- 
fore which time I scarce ever left him), I went t«> 
take my leave of some of my most intimate ac- 
quaintance, .particularly of Mr. Watson, who dis- 
suaded me from burying myself, as he called it^ 
out of a simple compliance with the fond desires of 
a foolish ola fellow. Such solicitations, however. 
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hsA no effect, and I once more saw my own home. 
My father now greatly solicited me to think of 
matriage; but my inclinations were utterly averse 
to any such thoughts. I had tasted of love already, 
and perhaps you know the extravagant excesses of 
that most tender and most violent passion. — Here 
the old gentleman paused, and looked earnestly at 
Jones ; whose countenance, within a minute's space, 
displayed the extremities of both red and white. 
Upon which the old man, without makmg any ob- 
servations, renewed his' narrative. 

Being now provided with all the necessaries of 
life, I betook myself once again to study, and that 
with a more inordinate application than I had ever 
done formerly. The books which now employed 
my time solely were those, as well ancient as mo- 
dem, which treat of true philosophy; — a word 
which is, by many, thought to be the subject only 
of farce and ridicule. I now read over the works 
of Aristotle and Plato, with the rest of those ines- 
timable treasures which ancient Greece hath be- 
queathed to the world. 

These authors though they instructed me in no 
science by which men may promise to themselves 
to acquire the least riches or worldly power, taught 
me, however, the art of despising the highest acqui- 
sitions of both. They elevate the mind, and steel 
and harden it against the capricious invasions of 
fortune. They not only instruct in the knowledge 
of wisdom, but confirm men in her habits, and de- 
monstrate plainly, that this must be our guide, if 
we propose ever ie arrive at the greatest worldly 
happiness, or to defend ourselves, with any tolerable 
security, against the misery which every where sur- 
rounds and invests us. 

To this I added another study, compared to 
which, aU the philosophy taught by the wbest 
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heathens is little better than a dream^ and is in- 
deed as full of vanity as the silliest jester ever 
pleased to represent it. This is that Divine wisdom 
which is alone to be found in the Holy Scriptures ; 
for they impart to us the knowledge and assurance 
of things much mOre worthy our attention than all 
which this world can offer to our acceptance ; of 
things which Heaven itself hath condescended to 
reveal to us; and to the smallest knowledge of 
which the highest human wit, unassisted, could 
never ascend. I began now to think all the time I 
had spent with the best heathen writers, was little 
more than labour lost: for, however pleasant and 
delightful their lessons may be, or however adequate 
to the right regulation of our conduct with respect 
to this world only ; yet, when compared with the 
glory revealed in Scripture, their highest documents 
will appear as triflivg, and of as little consequence, 
as the rules by which children regulate their childish 
little games and pastime. True it is, that philo> 
sophy makes us wiser, but Christianity makes us 
better men. Philosophy elevates and steels the 
mind; Christianity softens and sweetens it. The 
form^ makes us tiie objeqts of human admiration, 
the latter of Divine love. That insures us a tem- 
poral, but this an eternal, happiness. — But I am 
afraid I tire you with my rhapsody. 

Not at all, cries Partridge : Lud forbid we should 
be tired with good things ! 

I had spent, continued the stranger, about four 
years in the most de%htfnl manner to myself, to- 
tally given up to contemplation, and entirely unem- 
barrassed with the afiairs of the worid, when I lost 
th^ best of fathers, and one whom I so sincerely 
loved, that my grief at his loss exceeds all descrip- 
tion. I now abandoned my books and gave my- 
self up for a whole month to the efforts of melan- 
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choly and despair. Time, however, the be9t phy- 
sician of the mind, at len^ brought me relief. 
—Ay, ay, Tempus edax rerum^ said Partridge. — I 
then, continued the stranger, betook myself again 
to my former studies, which, I may say, perfected 
my cure; for philosophy and religion may be call- 
ed the exercises of the mind, and when tnis is dis- 
ordered, they are as wholesome as exercise can be 
to a distempered body. They do indeed produce 
similar effects with exercise; for they strengthen 
and confirm the mind, till man becomes, m the 
noble strain of Horace, 

Forttt, ei in ieipto tohu iere$ atqut rctundut, 
Egtemi ne quid vaUat per Ueve morari : 
In quem nianca ruil temper fortuna *. 

Here Jones smiled at some conceit which in- 
truded itself into his imagination; but the stranger, 
I believe, perceived it not, and proceeded thus : 

My curcumstances were now greatly altered 
by the death of that best of men ; for my bro- 
ther, who was now become master of the house, 
differed so widely from me in his inclinations, and 
our pursuits in life had been so very various, that 
we were the worst of company to each other: 
but what made our living together still more dis- 
agreeable,, was the little harmony which could 
subsist between the few who resorted to me, and 
the numerous train of sportsmen who often at- 
tended my brother from the field to the table; 
for such fellows, besides the noise and nonsense 
with which they persecute the ears of sober men, 
endeavour always to attack them with afironts and 
contempt. This was so much the case, that neither 

* Firm in himself, who on himself relies, 

Polish'd and round, who runs his proper course, 
And breaks misfortunes with superior force. 

Mr. FiiANoia. 
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I myself, nor my friendSj^ could ever sit. down to a 
meal with them without being treated with derision^ 
because we were unacquainted with the phrases 
of sportsmen. For men of true learning, and- al- 
most universad knowledge, always compassionate 
the ignorance of others ; but fellows who excel in 
some little, low, comtemptible art, are always cer- 
tain to despise Uiose who are unacquainted ¥rith 
that art. 

in short, we soon separated, and I went, by the 
advice of a physician, to drink the Bath Waters ; 
for my violent affliction, added to a sedentary 
life, had thrown me into a kind of paralytic dis- 
order, for which those waters arei accounted an 
almost certain cure. The second day after my 
arrival, as I was widking by the river, the sun 
shone so intensely hot (though it was ieasly in the 
year), that I retired to th^ skelter of some virillows,. 
and sat down by the river-side. Hare I had not 
been seated long before I heard a person on tiie other 
side the willows sighing and bemoaning himself 
bitterly. On a sudden, haying uttiered a most im- 
pious oath, he cried, I am resolved to bear it no 
longer, and directly threw himself into the water. 
I immediately started, and ran towards the place^ 
, calling at the same time as loudly as I could for 
assistance. An angler happened luckily to be a-fish- 
ing a little below me, though some very high sedge 
had hid him from my sight. He immediately came 
up; and both of us together, not without some hazard 
of our lives, drew the body to the shore. At first 
we perceived no sign of life remaining; but having 
held the body up by the heels (for we soon had 
assistance enough), it discharged a vast quantity of 
water at the mouth, and at length began to discover 
some symptoms of breathing, and a little afterwards 
to move i>oth its hands and its legs. 
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An apothecaiy, who happened to be present 
tmong others, advised thatthe body, which seemed 
now to have pretty well emptied itself of water, 
and which began to have many convulsive motions, 
should be directly taken up, and carried into a warm 
bed. This was accordingly performed, the apothe- 
cai^ and myself attending. 

As we were going towards an inn, for we knew 
opt the man s lodgings, luckily a woman met us, 
who, after some violent) screaming, told us, that the 
gentleman lodged at ker house. 

Wlien I had seen themai) safely deposited there, 
Meft him to the care of the apothecary ; who, I 
suppose, used all the right methods with him ; for 
die next mommg I heard he had peifectly recover- 
ed his senses. 

I then went to visit him, intending to search out, 
as well as I could, the dause of his having attempted 
so desperate an act, and to prevent, as far a!» I was 
able, his pursuing suchvricked intentions for the 
future. I was no sooner admitted into his cham- 
ber, than we both instantly knew each other ; for 
who should this person be, but my good friend Mr. 
Watson ! Here 1 will not trouble you with what 
passed at our first interview : for I would avoid 
prolixity as much as possible. — Pray let us hear, 
all, cries Partridge ; I want mightily to know what 
brought him to Bath. 

You shall hear every thing material, answered 
the stranger; and then proceeded to relate what 
we shall proceed to write, after we have given a 
short breathing time to both ourselves and the 
reader. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
lu which the Man of the Hill eoncludei his history, 

« 

Mr. Watson, continued tbe stranger, very freely 
acquainted me, that the unhappy situation of his 
circumstances, occasioned by a tide of ill luck, had 
in a manner forced him to a resolution of destroy- 
ing himself. 

I now began to argue very seriously with him, 
in opposition to this heathenish, or indeed diabolical 
principle of the lawfulness of self-murder ; and s^d 
every thing which occurred to me on the subject ; 
but, to my great concern, it seemed to have ver]i 
little effect on him. He seemed not at all to repenf 
of what he had done, and gave me reason to feai 
he would soon make a second attempt of the like 
horrible kind. 

When I had finished my discourse, instead oj 
endeavouring to answer my arguments, he looked 
me stedfastly in the face, and with a smile said, 
You are ' slarangely altered, my good friend, since 
I remember you. I question whether any of oui 
bishops could make a better argument against sui- 
cide than you have entertained me with ; but un- 
less you can find somebody, who will lend me a 
cool hundred, I must either hang or drown, oi 
starve ; and, in my opinion, the last death is the 
most terrible of the three. 

* I answered him very gravely, that I was indeed 
altered since I had seen him last. That I had 
found leisure to look into my follies, and to repenf 
of them. I then advised him to pursue the same 
steps; and at last concluded wiUi an assurance, 
that I myself would lend him a hundred pounds, 
if it would be of any service to his affairs, and he 
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would not put it into the power of a die to deprive 
him of h. 

Mrw M/atson, who seemed almost composed in 
slumber by the former part of my discourse, was 
roused by the latter. He seized my hand eagerly, 
gave me a thousand thanks, and declared I was a 
friend indeed ; adding, that he hoped I had a better 
opinion of him than to imagine he had profited so 
little by experience, as to put any confidence in 
those damned dice, which nad so often deceived 
him. No, no, cries he: let me but once hand- 
somely be set up again, and if ever Fortune 
makes a broken merchant of me afterwards, I 
will forgive her. 

I venr well understood the language of setting 
up, and broken merchant. I therefore said to him 
with a very grave face, Mr. Watson, you must en- 
deavour to find out some business or employment 
by which you may procure yourself a livelihood ; 
and I promise you, could I see any probability of 
being repaid hereafter, I would advance a much 
larger sum than what you have mentioned, to 
equip you m any fair and honourable calling ; but 
as to gaming, besides the baseness and wickedness 
of making it a profession, you are really, to my 
own knowledge, unfit for it, and it will end in 
your certain ruin. 

Why now, that's strange, answered he ; neither 
you, nor any of my friends, vrould ever allow me 
to know any thing of the matter ; and yet, I be- 
lieve, I am as good a hand at every game as any of 
you all : and I heartily wish I was to play with you 
only for your whole fortune; I should desire no 
better sport, and I would let you name your game 
into the bargain; — but come, my dear boy, have 
you the hundred in your pocket. 

I answered I had only a bill for 50/., which I 
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delivered him» and promised to bring him the rest 
the next morning; and, after giving him a little 
more advice, took my leave. 

I was indeed better than my word; for I re- 
turned to him that very afternoon. When I en- 
tered the room, I found him sitting up in his bed at 
cards with a notorion^ gamester. This sight, you 
will imagine, shocked me not a little ; to which I 
may add the mortification of ^ seeing my bill deli- 
vered by him to his antagonist, and thirty guineas 
only given in exchange for it. 

The other gamester presently quitted the room, 
and then Watson declared he was ashamed to 
see me ; but, says he, I find luck runs so danuiably 
against me, that I will resolve to leave off play 
for ever. I have thought of the kind proposal 
you made me ever since, and I promise you 
there shall be no fault in me, if I do not put 
it in execution. 

Though 1 had no great faith in his promises, 
I produced him the remainder of the hundred in 
consequence of my own ; for which he gave me a 
note, which was aU I ever expected to see in return 
for my< money. 

We were prevented from any further discouse at 
present by the arrival of the apothecary ; who with 
much joy in his countenance, and without even 
asking his patient how he did, proclaimed there 
was great news arrived in a letter to himself which 
he said wo^d shortly be public. That the duke of 
Monmouth was landed in the west with a vast army 
of Dutch ; and that another vast fleet hovered over 
the coast of Norfolk, and was to make a descent 
there, in order to favour the duke^s enterprise with 
a diversion on that side. 

This apothecary was one of the greatest po- 
liticians of his time. He was more delighted with 
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the most paltry packet, than with the best pa- 
tient ; and the highest joy he was capable of he 
received from having a piece of news in his pos- 
session an hour or two sooner than any other person 
in the town. His advices, however, were seldom 
authentic ; for he would swallow almost any thing 
as truth, — a humour which many made use of to 
impose upon him. 

Thus it happened with what he at present com- 
municated ; for it was known within a short time 
afterwards, that the duke was really landed, but 
that his army consisted only of a few attendants ; 
and as to the diversion in Norfolk, it was entirely 
fake. 

The apothecary staid no longer in the roond 
than while he acquainted us with his news ; and 
then, without saying a syllable to his patient on 
any other subject, departed to spread his advices 
all over the town. 

Eveats of this nature in the public are generally 
^t to eclipse all private concerns. Our discourse 
therefore now became entirely political. For my 
own part, I had been for some time very seriously 
affected with the danger to which the Protestant 
religion was so visibly exposed under a popish 
prince; and thought the apprehension of it alone 
sufficient to justify that insurrection ; for no real 
security can ever be found against the persecuting 
spirit of Popery, when armed with power, Except 
the depriving.it of that power, as woeful experience 
presently showed. You know how king James 
behaved aflter getting the better of this attempt; 
how little he valued either his royal word, or 
coronation-oath, or the liberties and rights of his 
people. But all had not the sense to foresee this 
at first; and therefore the duke of Monmouth w^s 
Veakly supported ; yet all could feel when the evil 
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came upon them; and therefore all united, at last, 
to drive out that king against whose exclusion a 
great party among us had so warmly contended 
during the reign of his brother, and for whom they 
now fought with such zeal and affection. 

What you say, interrupted Jones, is very true ; 
and it has often struck me, as the most wonderful 
thing I ever read of in history, that so soon after 
this convincing experience which brought our whole 
nation to join so unanimously in expelling king 
James, for the preservation of our religion and 
liberties, there should be a party among us mad 
enough to desire the placing his family again on 
the throne. — ^You are not in earnest ! answered the 
old man : there can be no such party. As bad an 
opinion as I have of mankind, I cannot believe 
them infSfttuated to such a degree. There may be 
some hot-headed Papists led by their priests to 
engage in this desperate cause, and think it a holy 
war: but that Protestants, that are members of the 
Church of England, should be such apostates, such 
Jelosde se, I cannot believe it : no, no, young man, 
unaequamted as I am with what has passed in the 
world for these last thirty years, I cannot be so im- 
posed upon as to credit so foolish a tale ; but I see 
you have a mind to sport with my ignorance. — Can 
it be possible, replied Jones, that you have lived 
so much out of the world as not to know that 
during that time there have been two rebellions 
in favour of the son of king James, one of which is 
now actually raging in the very heart of the king- 
dom? At these words the old gentleman started 
up, and, in a most solemn tone of voice, conjured 
Jones by his Maker to tell him if what he said was 
really true; which the other as solemnly affirming, 
be walked several turns about the room in a pro- 
found silence, then cried, then laughed, at last fell 
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down on his knees, and blessed God, in a loud 
thanksgiving prayer, for having delivered hini 
from all society with human nature, which could 
be capable of such monstrous extravagancies. 
After which, being reminded by Jones that he had 
broke off his story, he resumed it again in this 
manner: 

As mankind; in the days I was speaking of, 
were not yet arrived to that pitch of madness 
which I find they are capable of now, and which, 
to be sure, I have only escaped by living alone, 
and at a distance from the contagion, there was 
a considerable rising in favour of Monmouth ; and 
my principles strongly inclining me ,to take the 
same part, I determined to jom him; and Mr. 
Watson from different motives concurring in the 
same resolution (for the spirit of a gamester will 
carry a man as far upon such an occasion as the 
spirit of patriotism), we soon provided ourselves 
with all necessaries, and went to the duke at 
Bridgewater. 

The unfortunate event of this enterprise, you 
are, I conclude, as well acquainted with as myself. 
I escaped, together with Mr. Watson, from the 
battle at Sedgemore, in which action I received 
a slight wound. We rode near forty miles together 
on the Exeter road, and then, abandoning our 
horses, scrambled as well as we could through 
the fields and by-roads, till we arrived at a little 
wild hut on a common, where a poor old woman 
took all the care of us she could, and dressed my 
wound vrith salve, which quickly healed it. 

Pray, sir, where was the wound ? says Partridge. 
The stranger satisfied him it was in his arm, and 
then continued his narrative. Here, sir, said he, 
Mr. Watson left me the next morning, in order, 
as he pretended, to get us some provision from 
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the town of Collumpton; but— can I relate it, 
or can you believe it? — ihia Mr. Watson^ this 
friend^ this base, barbarous, treacherous villain, 
betrayed me to a party of horse belonging to 
king JameSy and at his return delivered i|ie into 
their hands. 

The soldiers, being six in number, had now 
seized me, and were conducting me to Taunton 
gaol; but neither my present situation, nor the ap- 
prehensions of what might happen to me, were half 
so irksome to my mind as the company of my false 
friend, who, having surrendered himself, was like- 
wise considered as a prisoner, though he was better 
treated, as being to make his peace at my expence. 
He at first endeavoured to excuse his treachery; but 
when he received nothing but scorn and upbraiding 
from me, he soon changed his note, abused me as the 
most atrocious and malicious rebel, and laid all his 
own guilt to my charge, who, as he declared, had 
solicited and even tfireatened him, to make him 
take up arms against his gracious as well as lawful 
sovereign. 

This fabe evidence (for in reality he had been 
much the forwardier of the two) stung me to the 
quick, and raised an indignation scarce conceivable 
, by those who have not felt it. However, fortune at 
length took pity on me ; for as we were got a little 
beyond Wellington, in a narrow lane, my guards 
received a false alarm^ that near fifty of the enemy 
Mrere at hand ; upon which they shifted for them- 
selves, and left me and my betrayer to do the same. 
That villain immediately ran from me; and I am 
glad he did, or I should have certainly endeavoured, 
though I had no arms, to have executed vengeance' 
on his baseness. 

I was now once more at liberty: and imme- 
diately withdrawing from the highway into the- 
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fields, I travelled on, scarce knowing which way 
) wenty and making it my chief care to avoid all 
public roads and all towns, nay, even the most 
homely houses ; for I imagined every human crea- 
ture whom I saw desirous of betraying me. 

At last, after rambling several days about the 
country, during which ^e fields afforded me the 
same bed and the same food which nature bestows 
on our savage brothers of the creation, I at length 
arrived in this place, where the solitude and wild- 
ness of the country invited me to fix my abode, 
the first person with whom I took up mv habita- 
tion was die mother of this old woman, with whom 
I remained concealed till the news of the glorious 
Revolution put an end to all my apprehensions of 
clanger, and gave me an opportunity of once more 
visiting my own home, and of inquiring a little 
into my affairs, which I soon settled as agreeably 
to my brother as to myself; having resigned every 
thing to him, for which he payed me the sum of a 
thousand pounds, and settled on me an annuity for 
life. 

His behaviour in this last instance, as in all 
others, was selfish and ungenerous. I could not 
look on him as my friend, nor, indeed, did he 
desire that I should ; so I presently took my leave 
of him, as well as of my other acquaintance ; and 
from that day to this, my history is little better than 
a blank. 

And is it possible, sir, said Jones, that you can 
have resided here from that day to this ? — Oh I no, 
sir, answered the gentleman ; I have been a great 
traveller, and there are few parts of Europe with 
which I am not acquainted. — I have not, sir, cried 
Jones, the assurance to ask it of you now : indeed, 
it would be cruel, after so much breath as you have 
already spent : but you will give me leave to wish^ 
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for some further opportunity of hearing the excel- 
lent observations which a man of your sense and 
knowledge of the world must have made in so long 
a course of travels. — Indeed, young gentleman, 
answered the stranger, I will endeavour to satis^ 
your curiosity on this head likewise, as far as I am 
able. Jones attempted fresh apologies, but was 
prevented ; and while he and Partridge sat with 
greedy and impatient ears, the stranger proceeded 
as in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XV. 

A brief history of Europe; and a curious discourse 
between Mr, Jones and the Man of the Hill. 

In Italy the landlords are very silent. In France 
they are more talkative, but yet civil. In Germany 
and Holland they are generally very impertinent. 
And as for their honesty, I believe it is pretty equal 
in all those countries. The laquais d louage are 
sure to lose no opportunity of cheating you ; and as 
for the postillions, I think they are pretty much 
alike all the world over. These, sir, are the obser- 
vations on men which I made in my travels; for 
these were the only men 1 ever conversed with. 
My design, when I went abroad, was to divert my- 
self by seeing the wondrous variety of prospects, 
beasts, birds, fishes, insects, and vegetables, with 
which God has been pleased to enrich the several 
parts of this globe ; — a variety, which as it must 
give great pleasure to a contemplative beholder, so 
doth it admirably display the power, and wisdom, 
and goodness of the Creator. .Indeed, to say the 
truth, there is. but one work in bis whole creation 
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&Bt doth him any dishonour, and iivith that- I have 
long since avoided holding any conversation. 

You will pardon me, cries Jones ; but I have al- 
ways imagined that there is in this very virork you 
mention as great variety as in all the rest ; for, be- 
sides the difference of inclination, customs and cli- 
mates have, I am told, introduced the utmost diver- 
sity into human nature. 

Very little indeed, answered the other: those 
who travel in order to acquaint themselves with the 
different manners of men, might spare themselves 
much pains, by going to a carnival at Venice : for 
there they will see at once all which they can dis- 
cover in the several courts of Europe. The same 
hypocrisy, the same fraud ; in short, the same fol- 
lies and vices dressed in different habits. In Spain, 
these are equipped with much gravity ; and in 
Italy, with vast splendour. In* France a knave is 
dressed like a fop ; and, in the northern countries, 
like a sloven. But human nature is every where 
the same, every where the object of detestation and 
scorn. 

As for my own part, I passed through all these 
nations as you, perhaps, may have done through a 
crowd at a show, — -jostling to get by them, holding 
mv nose with one hand, and defending my pockets 
with the other, without speaking a word to any of 
them, while I was pressing on to see what I wanted 
to see ; which, however entertaining it might be in 
itself, scarce made me aniends for the trouble the 
company gave me. 

Did not you find some of the nations among 
which you travelled less troublesome to you than 
others ? said Jones. O yes, replied the old man : 
the Turks were much more tolerable to me than the 
Christians ; for they are men of profound tacitur- 
nity, and fiever disturb a stranger with questions.. 
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Now and then, indeed, they bestow a short curse 
upon him, or spit in his face as he walks the streets, 
but then they have done with him ; and a man may 
live an age in their country without hearing a dozen 
words from them. But of all the people I ever saw. 
Heaven defend me from the French. With their 
damned prate and civilities, and doing the honour 
of their nation to strangers (as they are pleased to 
call it), but, indeed, setting forth their own vanity ; 
they are so troublesome, that I had infinitely rather 
pass my life with the Hottentots, than set my foot 
in Paris again. They are a nasty people, but their 
nastiness is mostly without; whereas, in France, 
and some other nations that I won't name, it is 
all within, and makes them stink much more 
to my reason than that of Hottentots does to my 
nose. 

Thus, sir, I hav^ ended the history of my life ; 
for as to all that series of years during which I have 
lived retired here, it affords no variety to entertain 
you, and may be almost considered as one day. 
The retirement has been so complete, that I could 
hardly have enjoyed a ipore absolute solitude in the 
deserts of the Thebais than here in the midst of this 
populous kingdom. As I have no estate, I am 
plagued with no tenants or stewards: my annuity 
is paid me pretty regularly, as indeed it ought to be ; 
for it is much less than what I might have expected, 
in return for what I gave up. Visits 1 admit none; 
and the old woman who keeps my house knows that 
her place entirely depends upon her saving me all 
the trouble of buying the things that I want. Keeping 
off all solicitation or business from me, and holding 
her tongue whenever I am within hearing. As iny 
walks are all by night, I am pretty secure in this 
wild unfrequented' place from meeting any com- 
pany. Some few persons I have met by chance, 
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and sent them borne heartily frightened, as from the 
oddaess of my dress and figure they took me for a 
^host or a hobgoblin. But what has happened to. 
night shows that even here I cannot be safe from 
the villainy of men ; for without your assistance, 
I had not only been robbed, but very probably 
murdered. 

Jones thanked the stranger for the trouble he 
had taken in relating his story, and then expressed 
some wonder how he could possibly endure a life 
of such solitude ; in which, says he, you may well 
complain of the want of variety. Indeed, T am 
astonished how you have filled up, or rather killed, 
so much of yo*ur time. 

I am not at all surprised, answered the other, 
that to one whose affections and thoughts are 
fixed on the world, my hours should appear to have 
wanted employment in this place : but there is one 
single act, for which the whole life of man is infi- 
nitely too short : what time can suflice for the con- 
templation and worship of that glorious immortal 
and eternal Being, among the works of whose 
stupendous creation not only this globe, but eveft 
those numberless luminaries which we may here 
behold spangling all the sky, though they should 
many of them be suns lighting different systems of 
worlds, may possibly appear but as a few atoms 
opposed to the whole earth which we inhabit ? Can 
a man who by divine meditatiops is admitted as it 
were into the conversation of this ineffable^ incom- 
prehensible Majesty, think days, or years, or ages, 
too long for the continuance of so ravishing an ho- 
nour? Shall the trifling amusements, the palling 
pleasures, the silly business of the world, roll away 
our hours too swiftly from us ; and shall the pace 
of time seem sluggish to a mind exercised in stu- 
dies so high, so important, and so glorious I As no 
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time is sufficient, ^o no place is improper, for thk 
great concern. On iivhat ol)ject can we cast oui 
eyes which may not inspire us with ideas of hh 
power, of his wisdom, and of his goodness? It \i 
not necessary that the rising sun should dart his 
fiery glories over the eastern horizon; nor thai 
the boisterous winds should rush from their caverns 
and shake the lofty forest; nor that the opening 
clouds should pour their deluges on the plains : it h 
not necessary, I say, that any of these shotdd pro- 
claim his majesty : there is not an insect, not a ve- 
getable, of so low an order in the creation as not tc 
be honoured with bearing marks of the attributes oi 
its great Creator : marks not only of liis power, bul 
of his wisdom and goodness. Man alone, the king 
of this globe, the last and greatest work of the Su- 
preme Being, below the sun ; man alone hath base- 
ly dishonoured his own nature ; and by dishonesty, 
cruelty, ingratitude, and treachery, hath called his 
Maker's goodness in question, by puzzling us to 
account how a benevolent being should form so 
foolish and so vile an animal. Yet this is the being 
from whose conversation you think, I suppose, thai 
I have been unfortunately restrained, and without 
whose blessed society, life, in your opinion, must be 
tedious and insipid. 

In the former part of what you said, replied 
Jones;, I most heartily and readily concur; but 1 
believe, as well as hope, that the abhorrence which 
you express for mankind in the conclusion is mucfa 
too general. Indeed, you here fall into an error, 
which in my little experience I have observed to 
be a very common one, by taking the character oi 
mankind from' the worst and basest among them ; 
whereas, indeed, as an excellent writer observes, 
nothing should be esteemed as characteristicalof a 
species, but what is to be found among the best and 
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ttost perfect individufils of that species. This error, 
I believe, is generally committed by those who, 
from want of proper caution in the choice of their 
friends and acquaintance, have suffered injuries 
from bad and worthless men ; two or three in- 
stances of which are very unjustly charged on all 
I human nature. 

\ I think 1 had experience enough of it, answered 
I the other: my first mistress and my first friend be- 
trayed me in the basest manner, and in matters 
which threatened to be of the worst consequences, 
even to bring me to a shameful death. 

But you will pardon me, cries Jones, if I desire 
you to reflect who that mistress and who that friend 
were. What better, my good sir, could be expect- 
ed in love derived from the stews, or in friendship 
first produced and nourished at the gaming table ? 
To take the characters of women from the former 
instance, or of men from the latter, would be as un- 
just as to assert that air is a nauseous and unwhole- 
some element, because we find it so in a jakes. I 
4iave lived but a short time in the world, and yet 
have known men worthy of the highest friendslup, 
and women of the highest loye. 

Alas! young man, answered the stranger, you 
have lived, you confess, but a very short time in 
the world : I was somewhat older than you when I 
was of the same opinion. 

You might have remained so still, replied Jones, 
if you had not been unfortunate, I will venture to 
«ay incautious^ in the placing your affections. If 
there was, indeed, much more wickedness in the 
world than there is, it would not prove such general 
assertions against human nature, since much of this 
arrives by mere accident, and many a man who 
commit^ evil is nq^ totally bad and corrupt in his 
iieart. In truth, none seem to "have any title to 
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assert Irafnaii nature to be li^essarity and mii'' 
Tersally eyil, but tbose li^hose owtt ittinds aifford 
tiieni oiie instance of UStH natuittl d^ra:vity ; which 
ifs not, I am convinced, your casfe. 

And such, ^id th^ stranger, itill be always the 
m6st back\<rard to assert anj^ soeb thing. Knaves 
^11 no more endeavour to persuade us of the base- 
less of mankiiid', than a highwajrmail ^ill infdrm 
vou that thiere ai*^ thieves on the road. Thii v?oukl, 
indeed, be a method to put you on yo|it guard, and 
to defeat theif owti purpose!*'. For vi^hich reason^ 
though knaves, as I remenftil^r, Ate Viery apt \xi 
abuse |)articular p'ersbtos, ^^ef th6^ lieVfer ca^ any 
teflection On hnmab nature in gfeiH^rkl. The oW 
gentleman spoke thi^ ixa v^anhly, that ai^ Jbnes de- 
spaired of making a convert; and Mti^ unwiUitKg to 
offend, he returned no answer. 

The day now began to ^hd Ibrtti ilis first strums 
of light, when Jones made an ^l^ology to the stranger 
for having staid so long, and perhaps d)etaihed him 
from his riest. The stranger ansi^eredj He never 
Wsintedxest lei^s than at present; for that day asd 
hight were indifferent seasons to him ; and that he 
commonly made use of the former for the time of 
his repose;. aiM of the latter fti/r hf^ Walks and 
Kcnbrations. However, said he^ it iS ntow a most 
loVely morning, ind if you can b^r dny longer to 
be without your own rest oif food, I Wffl gladly en- 
tertain you with the sight of SOtte v^ fine pro- 
spects, ^hich I believe you hkte not yeft Seen. 

Jones very readily embraced \\Ah dflfer, and they 
immediately set forward together frdiil thie cottage. 
Ad for Partridge, he had fallen into cL profound re- 
pose just as the ^tralnger had jQnished Ins story; for 
nis curiosity Was satisfied, and t^e subsequent dis- 
colirse was not forcible enougli in its operation to 
cottj^re down the chatms of ^e^. Jdnes diefe- 
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left him to enjoy his nap ; and as the reader 
perhaps he at this season glad of the same 
iir, we will here put an end to the eighth hook 
ir history. 



s2 
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BOOK IX- 

CONTAINING TWELVE HOURd. 



CHAPTER L 

Of those who lawfully may, and of thou who may 
not, write such histories as this. 

^MONG other good uses for which I have thought 
proper to institute these several introductory chap- 
tersy I have considered them as a kind of mark or 
stamp, which may hereafter enable a very indif- 
ferent reader to distinguish what is true and genuine 
in this historic kind of writing, from what is &lse 
and counterfeit. Indeed, it seems likely that some 
such mark may shortly become necessary, since 
the favourable reception which two or three authors 
have lately procured for their works of this nature 
from the public, will probably serve as an encou- 
ragement to many others to undertake the like. 
Thus a swarm of foolish novels and monstrous 
romances will be produced, either to the great im- 
poverishing of booksellers, or to the great loss of 
time and depravation of morals in the reader; nay» 
often to the spreading of scandal and calumny, and 
to the prejudice of the characters of mdny worthy 
and honest people. 

1 question not but the ingenious author of the 
Spectator was principally induced to prefix Greek 
and Latin mottos to every paper, from the same 
consideration of guarding against the pursuit of 
those scribblers, who having no talents of a writer. 
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but what is taught by the writipg-master, are 
yet not more ascaid nor ashamed to assume the 
same titles i^itb the greatest genius/ than their 
good brother in ^tbie fable y^^s of braying in tHe 
uon's skin. 

By the device, (therefore, ,of his ifdotto, it be- 
came in^practic^ble ,^r any !fn,^n to presume to 
imitate the Spectators, ^without understanding at 
least one sentence in tjt^ le^e4 l£|.^guages. In 
the san^e manner f. )i^vii now.s^cur^ myself from 
the imitation of tho^e y{\to ace utterly incapable pf 
any degree of Reflection, .find ivhQse .le^i^^ing fs npt 
equal to an essay. 

I wpuld not be here understood to insinuate, th^t 
the greatest merit of such historical productions 
can ever lie in th^e intxpductory chapters ; bi|t, 
in &ct, those parts ii¥hich cpntain.mere narrative 
only, afford much more encouragement to the pen 
of an in^itator, than those which are composed of 
observation and reflection, llere I mean such 
imitators as Koyre was pf Shs^kspeare, or as Horace 
hints some of the Rpn^answere of C^'to, by bare 
feet and sour faces. 

To invent good stories, and to tell them well, 
are, possibly, very rare ti^lents, and yet I have 
observed few persons who have scrupled to ainiat 
both; and if we, examine the romances. and novels 
with which the world aj^puuds, I think we may 
fairly conclude, tbat most, of ^^e authors would not 
»have attempted to shpw tbeir,teeth (if the expression 
imay be allowed m^) in any ot;b^ way of writing; 
ruor could,^ indeed, have struQg tpgether a dozen 
sentences on any other subject whatever. Scri- 
ibimus.indocti doctique pamta*, ma^' be more truly 

* ^ch desperate blockhead ^^^fs to write : 

Verse is the trade of every living wight. Francis. 

S3 
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said of the historian and biographer, thali 6( My 
other species of writing; for all the arts and scienceif 
(even criticism itself) require some little degree of 
learning and knowledge. Poetry, indeed, may 
perhaps be diought an exception ; but then it de- 
mands numbers, or somethhig like numbers ; where- 
as, to the composition of norels and romances, 
nothing is necessary but paper, pens, and ink, with 
the manual capacity of ui^ing them. This, I con- 
ceive, their productions show to be the opinion of 
the authors themselves : and this must be the opi- 
nion of their readers, if, indeed, there be any such. 

Hence we are to derive that universal contempt, 
which the world, who always denominate, the 
whole from the majority, have cast on all histo- 
rical writers, who do not draw their materials from 
records. And it is the apprehension of this con- 
tempt that hath made us so cautiously avoid the 
term Romance, a name with which we might other- 
wise have been well enough contented. Though, 
as we have good authority for all our characters, 
no less indeed than the vast authentic doomsday- 
book of nature, as is elsewhere hinted, our la- 
bours have sufficient title to the name of History. 
Certainly they deserve some distinction from those 
works, which one of the wittiest of men regarded 
only as proceeding from a pruritus, or, indeed, 
rather from a looseness of the brain. 

But besides the dishonour which is thus cast on 
one of the most useful as well as entertaining of 
all kinds of writing, there is just reason to ap- 
prehend, that, by encouraging such author^ we 
jhall propagate much dishonour of another kind. 
— I mean to the characters of many good and valu- 
able jnembers of society ; for the dullest writers, 
no more than the dullest companions, are always 
inoffensive. They have both enough of language 
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'to be indecent and abusive. And, surely, if 
the opinion just above cited be true, we cannot 
wonder that works so nastiiy derived should be 
nasty themselves, or have a tendency to make 
others so. 

To prevent, therefore, for the future, such in- 
temperate abuses of leisure, of letters, and of the 
liberty of the press, especially as the world seems 
at present to be more than usually threatened 
with them, I shall here venture to mention some 
qualifications, every one of which are in a pretty 
high degree necessary to this order of historians. 

The first is, genius, without a full vein of which 
no study, says Ilorace, can avail us. By genius 
I would understand that power, or rather those 
powers of the mind, which are capable of pene- 
trating into all things within our reach, and know- 
ledge, and of distinguishing their essential differ- 
ences. These are no other than invention and 
judgment; and they are both called by the col- 
lective name of Genius, as they are of those gifts 
of nature which we bring with us into the world. 
Concerning each of which, many seem to have 
fallen into very great errors; for by invention, I 
believe, is generally understood a creative faculty, 
which would indeed prove most romance writers 
to have the highest pretensions to it; whereas by 
invention is really meant no more (and so the word 
signifies) than discovery, or finding out; or, to ex- 
plain it at large, a quick and sagacious penetration 
into the true essence of all the objects of our con- 
templation. This, I think, can rarely exist vrithout 
the concomitancy of judgment; for how we can be 
said to have discovered the true essence of two 
things^ without discerning their difference, seems 
to me hard to conceive. Now this last is the un- 
disputed province of judgment; and yet some few 
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men of wit have agreed mth all the dull fdlows 
in the world, in representing tl^ese two to have 
heen.fleldom or neiier the propoiity ^f one iand the 
aane person. 

But though they should be so, they are not suffi- 
oient for our purpose, withoutagoodrshareof learn- 
ing ;. for ! which I .could -again eke -.the authority of 
Horace, vandiof B^ny othecs, if SAj^ :wa8inecei»sary 
:to proYCithat .tools are^of >iiOt8eBirice.to a workman, 
when tbsy are in^ti sharpened [by art, or when he 
wants juks ito tdimet him in his /wprk, or hath no 
matter to iWOiA:^upon. ;A11 these, uses are supplied 
iby learning ; ifor mature oan only Ornish us with 
.capacity, or, as Lhave chosen to illustrate it, with 
the tools of our pnofesfsion ; leamingiattst fit them 
foTiUse, must (itieet them in it, and lastly, must con- 
tribute pai;t, atieast, of the mi^rials. A>ooinpetent 
knowledge of histcny and of .the belles iettres is 
>here absolately inecessaiy ; and without this share 
iof knowledge at least, to >a£feot the character of an 
historian is as -^ain as to endeavour at building a 
house without timber or :niortar, tor brick or stone. 
Homer and/Mikon, though they added .the Orna- 
ment of numbess to their jwot^s, were both his- 
,torians of ouriokter, ^and mastaxa of all the learning 
of their rtimes. 

Again, there is another isort of knowledge, be- 
yond :the power of ieaming to bestow, and this is 
to be had by.comvecsation. So .necessary is this 
to the updemtao^ing ithe ch^uracters -of men, that 
.none >are mose » ignorant of them than those learn- 
.;ed pedants, whose Jives have been entirely oon- 
ifiumed in, colleges, .and aniong books: )fbr, how- 
.-efreT'exqaisitelyihaman nature may have .been de- 
soribed l^ iworiters, the>tvue tpraerical system can 
;be ^learnt only in ^the world. Indeed, the like 
happens in .every ^ other .kind of ^knowledge. ^Nei- 
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tber physic nor law are to be practically known 
from books. Nay the farmer, , the planter, the 
gardener, must perfect by experience what he 
hath acquired the rudiments of by reading. How 
accurately soever the ingenious Mr. MiUer may 
have described the plant, he himself would advise 
his disciple to see it in the garden. As we must 
perceive, that after the nicest strokes of a Shaks- 
peare or a Jonson, of a Wycheriy or an Otway, 
some touches of nature will escape the reader, which 
the judicioys action of a Garrick, of a Gibber, or 
a Clive*, cap convey to him ; so on the real stave, 
the character shows himself in a stronger and bolder 
light than he can be described. And if this be the 
case in those fine and nervous descriptions, which 
great authors themselves have taken from life, how 
much more strongly will it hold when the writer 
himself takes his lines not from nature, btlit from 
books ? Such characters are only the faint copy of 
ft copy, and can have neither the justness nor spirit 
of an original. 

Now this conversation in our historian must be 
universal, that is, with all ranks and degrees of 
men ; for the knowledge of what is called high life 
will n<>t instruct him in low; nor, ^ eanverso, wiH hi» 
being acquainted with the inferior part of mankind 
teach him the manners of the superior. And though 
it may be thought that the knowledge of either may 
sufficiently enable him to describe at least that in 
which he hath been conversant, yet he will even 

* There is a peculiar propriety in mentioning this great actor, 
and these two most justly celebrated actresses, in this place 
as they have all formed theroseWes on the study of nature 
only, and not on the imitation of their predecessors. Hence 
they have ^eu able to excel all who have gone before them ; 
a degree of merit which the servile herd of imitators can never 
possibly arrive at. 
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th^oe fall greatly short of pferfe^ction ; for the foUies 
of eitber tpxk do in xeality illustrate' each other. 
For instaacie, Ihe affectajtion .of high life appears 
more glaring sfxi jridic^us fitom the sin^pUcify of 
the low; and ^igmn, jthe ru4eiie9s and bajrhaxilyof 
this latter «tc3i«8 ivjthfi}iMoh;0tfi<if9ger ideas of aj)- 
«iuGdity» when xfiatimt^i twith, and opposed to, the 
poiiUasyts^ vMsh mntfOftih Aie foma^. Qeside^, to 
say Ae /teuttu Jthe 'mnQiiers icf Qur .historian win l^e 
improved tiy.b^thvjlliese lOOAWrsations ; for in Ihe 
<me he will .€as%tfiiid samples of j^laiimess, ho- 
nesty, and sincerity;; in the other, of .refinement, 
deganoe, and a Ubemliiy of spirit; ^which Ijust 
qudity I myself have softKcely ever seen in smenpf 
low birth .and ediicstion. 

Npr will aU Ae.^pMdities I havie hiitherto given my 
historian avail Aiim, unless be have what is generally 
meani; by a^good heart, and be cf^pable of feeling. 
The author who .will make me weep> 3ays Horace, 
must first weep himsdf. In irealit^, ^o man can 
paint a distress well, which he doth not feel while 
he is painting jt; nor do I doubt, but that the most 
•pathetic and <affeotiiig scenes b^ve been writ with 
tears. In Ae same manner it 4s with the ridiculous. 
I am oonvinced I anevcr. make my ffeader laugh 
'heartily, but whete I haye laughed before him ; 
uBkas it should tU^>pen ^at fu^ time, that instead 
of laughing witii me, be'shQwld be inclined to laugh 
at me. Pethapd this may have been the case at 
some passages in. this chapter; 4rQm whiqh appre- 
hension I will here put an end to it. 
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J CHAPTER II. 

J Containing a viry stirprinng adventure indeed, 
I which Mr. Jonei met tbiih in his wafk tbiih the 
I Mafi of the Hill. 

] Aurora bow first opened her casement^ Angliei 
the day begaii to break, when Jones walked forth m 
company with the stranger, and mounted Masaard 
Hill ; of which tiiey had no sooner grained the stnn- 
mit, than one of the most noble prospects in the 
world presented itself to their view, and which we 
wpttld likewise present to the reader, but for two 
reabons : Fitst, we despair of making those who 
have se^n this prcNipeet admire our description. 
Seeolidly^ we very much' doubt whetiver those, who 
hierf e not seen it, w6iild understand iU 

Jotfes stood for ^ome miniite» fixed inone poslure> 
and dk^eting! his eyes towards tike south; upon 
which the oil genilemau asked^ What he was look- 
ing at With so much attention. Abis^I Mr, answered 
he widi> a sigh, I Was <indfeav6uring to trace out my 
own journey hither. Good Heavens ! what a dis- 
tfOiee is Glovcettar from us ! Mliai a vast tract of 
land mast be between me and my own home ! — Ay, 
ay, youttg gentleman, cries tlieotheir; and, by your 
sighing, fmm what you love better than your own 
home, or I am mistitken. I perceive now the ob- 
ject of your contemplatibh is not within your sights 
attd yet I fancy you have a pkasnre in looking dial 
way. Jones answered witili a nnile^ I find, old 
friend, you have not yet forgot tfie sensations of 
your youth. I own my thoughts w^e employed 
as yott have guessed. 

They now walked to that part of the hill whkh 
IdiQihfei^ to the* north-west, add which hangs over a vast 
and ejiteusive wood. Hett they were no sooner 
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arrived, than they heard at a distance the most 
violent screams of a woman, proceeding from the 
wood below them. Jones listened a moment, and 
then, without saying a word to his companion (for-, 
indeed, the occasion seemed sufficiently pressing), 
ran, or rather slid, down the hill, and, without the 
least apprehension or concern for his own safety, 
made directly to the thicket whence the sound had 
issued. 

He had not entered far into the wood before he 
beheld a most shocking sight indeed; a woman 
istripped half naked, under the hands of a ruffian, 
who had put his garter round her neck, and w$is 
endeavouring to draw her up to a tree. Jones 
asked no questions at this interval; but fell in- 
stantly upon the villain, and made such good use 
of his trusty oaken stick, that he laid him sprawl- 
ing on the ground before he could defend himself; 
indeed, almost before he knew he was attacked; 
nor did he cease the prosecution of his blows, 
till the woman herself begged him to forbear^ 
saying, she believed he had sufficiently done his 
business. 

The poor wretch then fell ' upon her knees to 
Jones, and gave him a thousand thanks for her 
deliverance. He presently lifted her up, and told 
her he was highly pleased with the extraordinary 
accident which had sent him thither for her relief, 
where it was so improbable she should find anv ; 
adding, that Heaven seemed to have designed him 
as the happy instrument of her protection. Nay, 
answered she, I could almost conceive you to 
be some good angel ; and, to say the tmUi, you 
look more like an angel than a man in my eye. 
Indeed, he was a charming figure ; and, if a very 
fine person, and a most comely set of features, 
adorned with youth, health, strength, freshness. 
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spmt> and good-nature, can make a man re- 
semble an angel, he certainly had that re- 
semblance. 

The redeemed captive had not altogether so 
much of the humsm-angeUc species : she seemed to 
be at least of the middle age, nor had her face 
much appearance of beauty ; but her clothes being 
torn from all the upper part of her body, her 
breasts, which were well formed and extremely 
white, attracted the eyes of her deliverer, and for 
a few moments they stood silent, and gazing at 
each other ; till the ruffian on the ground begin- 
ning to move, Jones took the garter which had 
been intended for another purpose, and bound 
both his hands behind him. And now, on con- 
templating his face, he discovered, greatly to his 
surprise, and perhaps not a little to his satis- 
faction, this very person to be no other than En- 
sign Northerton. Nor had the ensign forgotton 
lus former antagonist, whom he knew the moment 
he came to himself^ His surprise was equal to that 
of Jones ; but I conceive his pleasure was rather less 
on this occasion. 

Jones helped Notherton upon his legs, and 
then looking him stedfastly in the face, I fancy, sir, 
said he, you did not expect to meet me any more in 
this world, and I confess I had as little expectation 
to find you here. However, fortune, I see, hath 
brought us once more together, and hath given me 
satisfaction for the injury I have received, even with- 
out my own knowledge. 

It is very much like a man of honour, indeed, 
answered Northerton, to take satisfaction by knock 
ing a man down behind his back. Neither am 
I capable of giving you satisfaction here, as I 
have no sword ; but if you dare behave like a 
gentleman, let us go where I can furnish myself 

VOL. XX. T 
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with one, and I will do by yon as a mail q( hom 
ought. 

Doth it become 8U(5h a villain as you ace^ cj 
Jonesy to contaminate the name of honour by 
smning it? But I shall watte no time in diacou 
with you. Justice requires satisfaction of you n< 
and shall have it. Then tnniiil^ to the woman^ 
asked her, if she was near her home ; or if n 
whether she was acquainted with any house in i 
Beighbouihood, where she might procure hen 
some decent clothes, in order to proceed to a just 
of the peace. 

She answered, she was an entire stranger in tl 
part of the world.. Jones then recollecting lii 
self^ said, he had a friend near who would din 
them : indeed, he wondered at his not followin 
but, in fact, the good Man of the Hill, when ( 
hero departed, sat himself down on the bro 
where, though he had a gun in his hand,< he w 
great patience and uocoincem had attended 1 
issue.. 

Jones then«. stepping without the woctd, peroeii 
the old man sitting as we have just described hii 
he presently exerted his utmost agility, and w 
surprising expedition ascended the luU. 

The old BMLU advised him to carry the worn 
to Upton, whiqh^ he said^ was the nearest ton 
and there he would be sure of fumidiing her w 
all manner of conveniences. Jones having. ] 
ceived his direction to ^e place, took his lea 
of the Man of the Hill, and^ desicmg him to din 
Partridge the same way,, returned hastily to t 
wood* 

Our hero, at his departure to make this itiqiii 
of his friend, had considered^ that as the ntffiai 
hands were tied b^nd^bim, he, was incapable of € 
^i3uting any wicked purposes on the poor woim 
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BciiidM, he knew he shooM fiot be hfjcmd the 
reach of her voice, and isould retqiii sood enougii to 
prerent any mischief. 'He had moreover declared 
to the villain, that if he aAttmpted Ihe least intuit 
he would be hiiaaelf immedialely the exeqiitioaer 
of veageaiiee on him. But loses «alttdk]|i)r feifot, 
that tlraugfa the hands sf Mortheiioa ivmrt tied, his 
legs .were at liberty ; aor (did he lay ^tbe least kl- 
junclion on the prisoner^ 4tet he ahoiddMt make 
what^se of Ihese he fkased* 'Nofthetton there- 
fore, having given no pasoieof that kM, thought 
he might wi&out any inreach of honour depart^; 
not bemg obliged, as he imagined, by aiqr nihU, to 
wait for a formal dischasge. He, therefore, toe4L <vp 
his legs, which were at (hbeity, and ^mlked o9, 
through the wood, wUeh fafvoured his tetisat; 
nor did the woman, whose eyes wer^, peitepd, 
rather turned towards her deliverer, once think of 
his escape, or give herself any concern or trouble 
to prevent it. 

Jones, therefore, at his return, found the wo- 
pian alone. He wojuld liaye spent some time ,in 
searchit^ for Northeiton, but she would not per- 
mit him ; earnestly entreating that he woi|ld ac- 
company her to the town whither they had been 
directed. As to the MloW'i^ escape, ^aid she, it 
gives me no uneasiness : fdr ^hUosopfcry and Ghris- 
danity both preach lif^ forgivetiess of injuries, 
^ut for you, sir, I am ^concerned at the trouble 
I give you ; nay, indeed, my nakedness may well 
make me ashamed to^ookyotumthe^EMse ; and if it 
was not for the sake <yf your protection, i should 
wish to go adone. 

Jones offered her 4iis <MNit : Imt, I know not for 
what reason, she absolut^ refused the most eai*- 
nest solicitations to accept -it. ffelAien begged her 
to forget both the causes ctf 4ier ooitfosion. IV-Hih 
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regard to the former, says lie, I have done no' more 
than my duty in protecting you; and as for the lat- 
ter, I will entirely remove it, by walking before 
you all the way ; for I would not have my eyes 
offend you« and I could not answer for my power of 
resisting the attractive charms of so much beauty. 
Thus our hero and the redeemed lady walked in 
the same manner as Orpheus and Eurydice march- 
ed heretofore; but though I cannot believe that 
Jones was deisignedly tempted by his fair one to 
look behind him, yet, as she frequently wanted his 
assistance to help her over stiles, and had, besides, 
many trips and other accidents, he was often obliged 
to turn about. However, he hiid better fortune than 
what attended poor Orpheus; for he brought his 
companion, or rather fidlower, safe into the famous 
town of Upton. 



CHAPTER HI. 



Tht arrival of Mr. Jones^ with his lady at the 
inn: with a very full description of the battle 
of Upton. 

Though the reader, we doubt not, is very eager ta 
know who this lady was, and how she fell into the 
hands of Mr. Northerton^ we must beg him to sus- 
pend his curiosity for a short time, as we are obliged, 
for some very good reasons, which hereafter, perhaps, 
he may guess, to delay his satisfaction a Uttle longer. 
Mr. clones and his fair companion no sooner en- 
tered the town, than they went directiy to that inn 
which in their eyes presented the fairest appearance 
to the street. Here Jones, having ordered a servant 
to show a room above stairs, was ascending, when the 
dishevelled fair, hastily foUowing, was laid hold on 



i»y the «BHiiter of Ike thoiuie, who omd, Heyday, 
where is 'that beggar wenoh going? Stay below 
4rtaii89 \ idesire yoii« »But Jones at 'that instant 
>th«iidered^£roin abofe, Letithe ladytcone up, tin so 
authoritative a voice, that >the .good man instantly 
^tiidrew his hands, anlMhe lady made'ithe ^beit of 
iher .way to the diamber. 

Mere Jones wishcd>her joy. of /her safe aatml, and 
.then departed, in order, as herpromised, to^send the 
-kndiady up iwith some clothes. The poor woman 
4hankea:bhniieaEfttirv for all hislindness, and said, 
Hhe hoped she should see him again soon, /to tbandc 
him « thousand stimes more. l>uring>this.short con- 
"versatien; ehe covered her white bosom (as well as 
She could possibly with her arms ; for Jones could 
not avoid4itealing a sly peep or.two, tboughrhe took 
tfll imaginable care to avoid giving. any 'dffenoe. 

^Onr travellers. had happened to -take <up their: re- 
sidence at athottse of exceeding good repute, whither 
Irish ladies <af <stiiet virtue, and imaay Northern 
lasses of the «a«ne predicament, >were aocustomed 
toiresort in>^eiriway to Bath. Thelandlady, there- 
fore, >would by no means 'have admitted any conver- 
sation of a disreputable kind to pass<uader her roOf. 
indeed, so fouLand'Contagious are all such pvoceed- 
ings, tfaat^tfaey contaminate the very)innocent>6cenes 
where they are icommitted, and igive ; the name of a 
badiiouse, or<of a^^bouseof ill repute, to alLthose 
yAsete ih&y are suffered to be cemed on. 

Not'tbat^'I would intimate,itliatsnch strict ^ebasitity 
iis<waspreserved'in1he temple of Vesta, can ppssi- 
blyibe maintained' at a public km. My good 1«ikI- 
'ladydidinot hope>for such aiblessing; nor would »py 
of tthe Indies I have spoken of, or,liidetd,.aay otbers 
of the most rigid^note, have expected or> insisted on 
any such Idling. »But to < eKeliide all ^vttlgart€«iRhOu • 
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binage, and to drive all whores in rags from v^ihiii 
the wails, is within the power of every one. This 
my landlady very strictly adhered to, and, this her 
virtuous guests, who did* not travel in rags, would 
very reasonably have expected of her. 

Now it required no very blameable degree of sus- 
picion, to imagine that Mr. Jones and his ragged 
companion had certain purposes in their intention, 
which, though tolerated in some Christian countries, 
connived at in others, and practised in all, are how- 
ever as expressly forbidden as murder, or any other 
horrid vice, by that religion which is universally 
believed in those countries. The landlady, therefore, 
had no sooner received an intimation of the entrance 
of the abovesaid persons, than she began to meditate 
the most expeditious means for their expulsion. In 
order to this, she had provided herself with a long 
and deadly instrument, with which, in times of peace, 
the chambermaid was wont to demolish the labours 
of the industrious spider. In vulgar phrase, she had 
taken up the broomstick, and was just about to sally 
from the kitchen, when Jones accosted her with a 
demand of a gown and other vestments, to cover the 
half-naked woman above stairs. 

Nothing can be more provoking to the human 
temper, nor more dangerous to that cardinal virtue, 
patience, than solicitations of extraordinary oj£ces 
of kindness on behalf of those very persons with 
whom we are highly incensed. For this reason 
Shakspeare hath artfully introduced hb Desdemona 
soliciting favours for Cassio of her husband, as the 
means of inflaming not only his jealousy, but his 
. rage, to the highest pitch of madness ; and we find 
the unfortunate Moor less able to command his pas- 
sion on this occasion, than even when he beheld his 
valued present to his wife in the hands of his sup- 
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posed rival. In £ict, we regard these efforts as in- 
sults on our understanding) and to such the pride of 
man is very difficultly brought to submit. 

My landlady, though a very good-tempered wo- 
man, had, I suppose, some of this pride in her com- 
position; for Jones had scarce ended his request, 
when she fell upon him with a certain weapon, which 
though it be neither long, nor sharp, nor hard, nor 
indeed threatens from its appearance with either 
death or wound, hath been however held in great 
dread and abhorrence by many wise men, nay, by 
many brave. ones; insomuch that some who have 
dared to look into the mouth of a loaded cannon, 
have not dared to look into a mouth where this 
weapon was brandished; and rather than run the 
hazard of its execution, have contented themselves 
with making a most pitiful and sneaking figure in 
. the eyes of all their acquaintance. 

To confess the truth, I am afraid Mr. Jones 
was one of these; for though he was attacked and 
violently belaboured with the aforesaid weapon, he 
could not be provoked to make any resistance; 
but in a most cowardly manner applied, with many 
entreaties, to his antagonist to desist from pursuing 
her blows : in plain English, he only begged her 
with the utmost earnestness to hear him ; but be- 
fore he could obtain his request, my landlord himl- 
self entered into the fray, and embraced that side 
of the cause which seemed to stand very little in 
need of assistance. 

There are a sort of heroes who are supposed to 
be determined in their choosing or avoiding a 
conflict, by the character and behaviour of the 
person whom they are to engage. These are said 
to know their men, and Jones, I believe, knew 
his woman ; for though he had been so submissive 
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to her, he was no sooner - attacked by her husband 
than he demonstrated an immediate s{firit of reseitt- 
menty and enjoined him silence under a very severe 
penalty ; no less than that, I think, of being con- 
verted mto fuel for his own fire. 
. The husband, with great indignation, but with 
a mixture of pity, answered, You must pray first 
to be made able ; I believe I am a better man than 
yourself; ay, every way, that I am ; and presently 
proceeded to discharge half a dozen whores at the 
lady above stairs, the laeit of which had scarce 
issued from his lips, when a swingeing blow from 
ike cudgel that Jones carried in his hand assaulted 
him over the shoulders. 

It is a question vrhetber the landlord or the 
landlady was the most expeditious in returning 
this blow. My landlord, whose hands were empty, 
fell to with his fist, and the good wife, U[ili4ing 
her broom and aiming at the head of Jones, had 
probablv put an immediate end to the fray, and to 
Jones likewise, had ndt the descent of this broom 
been prevented, — ^not by the miraculous interven- 
tion of any heathen deity, 'but by a very natural 
;^ough fortunate accident, viz. by the arrival of 
Partridge ; who entered the house at that instant 
(for fear had caused him to run every «tcp from the 
hill), and who, seeing the danger which threatened 
bis master, or companion (which you choose to call 
'him), prevented so sad a cata^ophe, ^by catiihing 
hold of the landlady's arm, as it was 'brandished 
aloft.in the air. 

The landlady soon petx;eived the 'impediment 
^hich prevented her blow; and being unable to 
rescue her arm from the'hands of Partridge, she'let 
fall the broom ; and then leaving Jones 'to the dis- 
cipline of her husband, she fell with 'the Utmost 
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fury on that poor fellow, who had already given 
some intimation of himself) by crying, Zounds ! do 
you intend to kill my friend ? 

Partridge, though not much addicted to battle, 
would not however stand still when his friend was 
attacked ; nor was he much displeased with that 
part of the combat which fell to his share ; he 
therefore returned my landlady's blows as soon 
as he received them : and now the fight wfts obsti- 
nately maintained on all parts, and it seemed doubt- 
ful to which side Fortune wotfld incline, when the 
naked lady, who had listened^^at the top of the 
stairs to the dialogue which preceded the engage- 
ment, descended suddenly from above, and without 
weighing the unfair inequality of two to one, fell 
upon the poor woman who was boxing with Par- 
tridge; nor did that great champion desist, but 
rather redoubled his fury, when he foimd fresh 
succours were arrived to his assistance. 

Victory must now have frdlen to the side of the 
travellers (for the bravest troops must j^ield to 
numbers) had not Susan the chambermaid come 
luckily to support her mistress. This Susan was 
as two-handed a wench (according to the phrase) 
as any in the country, and would, I believe, have 
beat the femed Thalestris herself, or any of her 
subject Amazons ; for her form was robust and 
manlike, and- every way made for such encoun- 
ters. As her hands and arms were formed to give 
blows with great mischief to an enemy, so was 
her face as well contrived to receive blows with- 
out aiiy great injury to herself, her nose being 
already flat to her face ; her lips were so large, 
that no swelling could be perceived in them, and 
moreover they were so hard, that a fist could 
hardly make any impression on them. Lastly, her 
cheek-bones stood out, as if nature had Intended 
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them for two bastions to defend her ey^ in tlioiie 
encounters for which she seemed so well calcic 
dated, and to which she was most wonderfully well 
inclined. 

This hir creature entering the field of battle, 
immediately filed to that wing where her mistreas 
maintained so unequal a fight with one of ekher 
sex. Here she presently challoiged Partridf2:e to 
single combat. He acoepted the challenge, joid a 
most desperate fight begfl<n betiveen then. 

Now die doga of wjar being let loose, began lio 
lick their bloody lips; now Victory, with gMm 
wings, hung hovenng in the «ir; now ^<»rtiine, 
taking her scales firom her shelf, b^gin to weigh 
the £ates of Tom Jones, ibis female companion, iwd 
Partridge, against the landlord, bis wife, aad maid; 
all whi^ hung in «xaqt balance before her ; when 
a good-4atur^ raccideat put suddenly an end to 
the bloody firay, wiih wluch half of the constants 
had already sufficiently feasled. TUs accident was 
ike arrival <^ a coach and four : up6n wbich my 
liukllord and landlady immediately desisted fimn 
fitting, and at thek entreal^ ^bteined the same 
favour of their antagonists: but Susan was not 
so kind to Partridge; for that Amazonian &ir 
having overthrown an^ bestrid her i^i^iiy, was now 
cuffing hkn lustily with both her hands, -without 
any regard to his request of a cessation of anns, 
or to those loud exdamatioBs of Murder! whidilie 
roared forth. 

No sooner, however, had Jones quitted the 
landlord, than he flew to the rescue of his dtfeated 
companion, from whom he with jnuch diffiiQulty 
drew off the enraged chambermaid ; but Partridge 
was not immediatdiy sensible of his tdelivemnce, 
for he i^till lay flat on the floor, guarding bis face 
witii hk hands ; nor did he ceai»e<rfmving till Joiies 
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ImmI fofced hi^ to look op, and to perceive Uiat the 
battle was at an end. 

The landlord, who had no visible hurt, and the 
huidlady, hidiag her wellnMnratobed face with her 
handlterchief, ran both hastily to the door to attend 
tihe coach, from which a young lady and her maid 
n#w alighted. These the landlady presently ushered 
into that room' where Mr. Jones had at first deposited 
his £aAr prize, as it was the best apartment in the 
house. Hither they were obliged to pass through 
the field of battle, which tiiey did with the utmost 
haste, covering their faces with their handkerchiefs^ 
as desirous to avoid the notice of any one. Indeed, 
their caution was quite unnecessary ; for die poor 
unfortunate Helen, the fatal cause of all the blood- 
shed, was entirely taken up in endeavouring to con- 
ceal her own face, and Jones was no less occupied 
b rescuing Partridge firom the fury of Susan ; which 
being happily effected, the poor fellow immediately 
departed to the pump to wash his face, and to stop 
that bloody torrent which Susan had plentifully set 
a flowing from his nostrils . ' 



CHAPTER IV. 



In which tht arrival of a man of war puts a final 
end to hostilities f and causes the conclusion of a 
firm and lasting peace between all parties. 

A SBRJSANT ^nd a file of musqueteers, with a 
deserter^ in their custody, arrived about this time« 
The Serjeant presently inquired for the principal 
magii^rate of the town, and was informed by my 
landlord, that he himself was vested in that' office. 
H« Uito d(gmanded liis billets, together with a mug 
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of beer, and/ complaining it was cold, spread him- 
self before the kitchen fire. 

Mr. Jones was at this time comforting the poor 
distressed lady, who sat down at a table in the 
kitchen, and, leaning her head upon her arm, was 
bemoaning her misfortunes; but lest my fair readers 
should be in pain concerning a particular circum- 
stance, I think proper here to acquaint them, that 
before she had quitted the. room above stairs, she 
had so well covered herself with a pillowbear which 
she there found, that her regard to decency was not 
in the least violated by the presence of so many 
men as were now in the room. 

One of the soldiers now went up to the Serjeant, 
and whispered something in his ear ; upon which 
he stedfasUy fixed his eyes on the lady, and having 
looked at her for near a minute, he came up to her, 
saying, I ask pardon, madam ; but I am certain I 
am not deceived ; you can be no other person than 
Captain Waters's lady. 

The poor woman, who in her present distress 
had very little regarded the face of any person 
present, no sooner looked at the serjeant, than 
she presently recollected him, and, calling him by 
his name, answered. That she was indeed the 
unhappy person he imagined her to be; but added, 
I wonder any one should know me in this disguise. 
To which the serjeant repUed, He was very much 
surprised to see her ladyship in such a dress, and 
was afraid some accident had happened to her. — An 
accident hath happened to me, indeed, says she, 
and I am highly obliged to this gentleman (point- 
ing to Jones) that it was not a fatal one, or that I 
am now living to mention it. — ^Whatever the gen- 
tleman hath done, cries the serjeant, I am sure the 
captain will make him amends for it ; and if I can 
be of any service, your ladyship may command me. 
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uid I shall think niy^elf very happy to have it ib 
my poiver to serve your ladyship ; and so indeed 
may any one, for I know the captain will well reward 
them for it. 

The landlady, who heard from the. stairs all 
that passed between the serjeant and Mrs. Waters, 
came hastily down, and, running directly up to 
her, began to ask pardon for the offences she had 
committed, begging that all might be imputed to 
ignorance of her quality : for, Lud ! madam, says 
she, how should I have imagined that a lady of your 
fashion would appear in such a dress ? I am sure, 
madam, if I had once suspected that your ladyship 
was your ladyship, I would sooner have burnt my 
4oBgue out, than have said., what I have said ; and 
I hope your ladyship will accept of a gown, till you 
can get your own clothes. 

Prithee, woman, says Mrs. Waters, cease your 
impertinence : how can you imagine I should con- 
cern myself about any thing which comes from the 
lips of such low creatures as yourself? But I am 
suiprised at your assurance in thinking, after what 
is passed, ^hat I will condescend to put on any of 
ypur dirty things. I. would have you know, crea- 
ture, I have B. spirit above that. 

Here Jones interfered, and begged Mrs. Waters 
to forgive the landlady, and to accept. her gown : 
For I must confess, cries he, our appearance was 
a little 4uispicious whein first we came in ; and I am 
well assured all this ,good woman did, was, as she 
professed, out of regard to the reputation of her 
house. 

Yes, upon my truly, was it, says she : the gen- 
tleman speaks very much like a gentleman, and I 
see very plainly is so ; and to be certain the house 
is well known to be. a house of as gpod reputation as 
any on the road, and, though I say it, is frequented 
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by gentfj of the best quality^ both Irish and £ng» 
li^. I defy any body to say black is my eye, for 
that matter; And, as I was saying, if I had known 
your ladyship to be your ladyship, I would as soon 
have bunit my fingers as have affironted y6ur lady- 
skip : but truly where gentry come and spend 
their money, I am not wwing that they should be 
scandafised by a set of poor shabby yerttiitt, that, 
wherever they go, leave more lice than money be- 
hind them : such folks never raise my compassion ; 
for to be certain, it is foi^h to have any for them : 
and if oar justices did as tbey ought, they would be 
all whipped out of the kingdom ; for to be certain 
it is if^t is most fitting; for them. But as for 
yoar ladyship, I am heartily sorry your ladyship 
hath had a misfortune ; and if your ladyship will do 
me the honour to wear my clothes till you can get 
some of your ladyship's own, to be certain the best 
I hfiwe is at your ladyship's service. 

Whether cold, shame, or the persuasions of Mr. 
loneSj prevailed most on Mrs. Waters, I will not 
determine ; biit she suffered herself to be pacified 
by this speech of my landlady, and retired vfiib 
that good wofflflUD, in order to apparel herself in a 
decent manner. 

' My landlord was likewise beginning his oration 
to Idites, but was- presently interrupted by that ge- 
nerous' youth, who shook him heartily by the hand, 
and assured him of entire forgiveness, saying, If 
you are satisfied, my wortby fir^nd, I promise you 
f^am; and indeed, in one sense, ^e landlord had 
the better reason to be satisfied ; for he had re- 
ceived a bellyfiill of drubbing, whereas Jones had 
scarce felt a single blow. 

Partridge, yi^ hail been aM this^ time washing 
iiis bloody -nose at 1^ pump, returo^ed into Ih^ 
Wtdhet ad tiiein«tant%4i^hb master a^d the land^ 
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lord were shaking hands with each other. As he 
was of a peaceaUe dispoaitjon^ he was pleased with 
those syo^toais of reoonctUatkm { and though hii 
face bore some macks of Susan's fist^ and many 
more of her nails, he rather chose to he contented 
with his fortune in the last batde, than to endeavour 
at bettering if in another. 

The heroic Susan was likewise well oontented 
with her victory, though it had cost her a black 
eye, whidi Partridge had given her at the fimt 
onset. Between these two, therefore, a league was 
struck ; and those bands* which had been the in- 
struments of war* beca»e now the mediators of 
peace. 

Matters were thus restored to a peifect cahn ; at 
which the Bet^waH, IJKMigh it may seem so contrary 
to the principles of his profession, tesliified hi» 
approbation. Why mtw, that's friendly, sud he ; 
d — n me, I hate to «ee two peaple bear IH-wiQ to 
one another, after ihev have had a. tussel. The 
only way, when friends quarrel, is to see it out 
fairly in a friemUy manner, as a man may call it, 
ather with a fist, or sword, or pistol, according as 
they like, and then let it be "kll over ; for my own 
part, d— H9i me, if ^ver I love my friend better than 
when I . am fighting with him. To bear mahce is 
more like a Fr^iohman than an Englishman. 

He then proposed a libation as a necessary part 
of theoeremony at all treaties of this kind. Per- 
haps the reader may here conclude that he was well 
versed in ancient history ; but ibis, though highty 
probable, as he cited no autiiority to support the 
custom, I will not affirm with any confidence. Most 
likely indeed it is, that he founded his opinion on 
very good authority, since he confirmed it vnth 
many violent oaths. 

Jones no sooner heard the proposal, than imme- 
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diately agreeing with the learned seneant, he or- 
dered a bowl» or rather a large mug, filled with the 
liquor used on these occasions, to be brought in, 
and then began the ceremony himself. He placed 
his right-hand in that of the landlord, and seizing 
the bowl with his left, uttered the usual words, 
and then made his libation. Afiter which, the 
same was observed by all present. Indeed, there 
is very little need of being particular in describing 
the whole form, as it differed so little from those 
libations of which so much is recorded in ancient 
authors and their modem transcribers. The prin- 
cipal difference lay in two instances ; for first, the 
present company poured the liquor only down their 
throats ; and, secondly, the serjeant, who ofiiciated 
as priest, drank the last ; but he preserved, I be- 
lieve, the ancient form in swallowing much the 
largest draught of the Whole company, and in 
being the only person present who contributed 
nothing towards the libation besides his good ofiices 
in assisting at the performance. 

The good people now ranged themselves round 
the kitchen &rr, where good-humour seemed to 
maintain an absolute dommion ; and Partridge not 
only forgot his shameful defeat, but converted hun« 
ger into thirst, and soon became extremely facetious. 
We must, however, quit this agreeable assembly 
for awhile, and attend Mr. Jones to Mrs. Waters*s 
apartment, where the dinner which he had now 
bespoke was on the table. Indeed, it took no long 
time in preparing, having been all dressed three 
days before, and required nothing more from the 
cook than to warm it over again. 



CHAPTER V. 

An apology for all heroesjwho ^aae good Momaekt, 
witha deicriptionoj alfaUhoftkt amormukimd^ 

Hbkobs, Botwidnstandhig 'the /faigfa ideas wiiich, 
by the means of iflattevers, they uNty^ntertam of 
themselves, or the woiid may conceive of 'them, 
have certainly more of mortaJ than divine about 
them. However elevated their minds -niiay t>e» 
their bodies at least (whidh-is modh the mi^or part 
of most) are liable to the woret infirmities, and sub- 
ject to the vilest offices 'ofhuman*nalare. Among 
diese latter, the act of -eating, whv^h hatii by se- 
veral wise men been considered as* eiitremely mean 
and derogatory from the philosophic 'dignity, must 
be in some measure p^ormea ^by ^e greatest 
piince, hero, or philosopher, upon earth ; nay, 
sometimes Nature hath been so froHf^ksome, as to 
exact of these dignified characters a muiih more 
exorbitant share of this office, 'thttn* she 'hath obliged 
those of the lowest ' 6rder to < perform. 

To say the truth, as no ^known inhabitant of this 
globe is really more than man, «o none 'need be 
ashamed of submitting to What the necessities of 
man demand ; but when those gieat personages I 
have just mentioned, condescend to aim at connmng 
such low offices to themselves ras when, by hoard- 
ing or destroying, they seem desirous to 'prevent 
any others from eating, th^y then surely 'become 
very low and despiciible. 

Now, After this lihort^pre^ce, we think it nO'dis- 
paragement to our hero'to'mention the immoderate 
ardour with whi^h he laid about him at' this neason. 
Indeed, it may be doubted, whether Ulysses, who 
by the way seems to have had the best «toma«^h of 
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all the heroes in that eating poem of the Odyssey, 
ever made a better meal, lliree pounds at l^t of 
that flesh which formerly had contribnted to the 
composition of an ox, was now honoured with be- 
coming part of the individual Mr. Jones. 

This particular we thought ourselves obliged to 
mention, as it may account for our hero's tem- 
porary neglect of his fair companion : who ate but 
very little, and was indeed employed m consi- 
derations of a very difierent nature, which passed 
unobserved by Jones, till he had entirely satisfied 
that appetite which a fast of twenty-four hours had 
procured him ; but his dinner was no sooner ended, 
than his attention to othet matters revived : with 
these matters, therefore, we shall now proceed to 
acquaint the reader. 

Mr. Jones, of whose personal accomplishments 
we have- hitherto said very little, was, in reality, 
one of the handsomest young fellows in the world. 
His face, besides being the picture of health, had 
in it the most apparent marks of sweetness and 
good-nature. These qualities were indeed so cha- 
racteristical in his countenance, that while .the 
spirit and sensibility in his eyes, though they must 
have been perceived by an accurate , observer, 
DHght have escaped the notice of the less discern- 
ing, so strongly was this good-nature painted in his 
look, that it was remarked by almost every one 
whosawhim. 

It was, perhaps, as much owing to this, as to a 
very fine complexion, that his fieice had a delicacy 
in it almost inexpressible, and which might have 
given him an air rather too effeminate, had it no< 
been joined to a most masculine person and mien ; 
which latter had as much in them of the Hercules, 
as the former had of the Adonis. He was besidei 
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active, genteel, gay, and good-humoured ; and had 
a [flow of animal spirits which enlivened every con- 
versation where he was present. 
. When the reader hath duly reflected on these 
many charms which all centered in our hero, and 
considers at the same time the fresh obligations 
which Mrs. Waters had to him, it will be a mark 
more of prudery than candour to entertain a bad 
opinion of her, because she conceived a very good 
opinion of him. 

But whatever censures may be passed upon her, 
it is my business to relate matters of fact with ve- 
racity. Mrs. Waters had, in truth, not only a good 
opinion ofr our hero, but a very great affection for 
him. To speak out boldly at once, she was in 
love, according to the present universally-received 
sense of that phrase, by which love is applied in- 
discriminately to the desirable objects of all our 
passions, appetites, and senses, and is understood 
to be that preference which we give to one kind of 
food rather than to another. 

But though the love to these several objects may 
possibly be one and the same in all cases, its ope- 
rations however must be allowed to be different ; 
for Jiow much soever we may be in love with an 
excellent sirloin of beef, or a bottle of Burgundy ; 
with a damask rose, or Cremona fiddle ; yet do we 
never smile, nor ogle, nor dress, nor flatter, nor 
endeavour by any other arts or tricks to gain the 
affection of the said beef, &c. Sigh indeed we 
sometimes may ; but it is generally in the absence, 
not in the presence, of the beloved object* For 
otherwise we might possibly complain of their in^ 
gratitude and deafness, with the same reason as 
Pasiphae doth of her bull, whom she endeavoured 
to engage by ail the coquetry practised with good 
success in the drawing-room, on the much more 
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seiisibley as well as tender, hearts of the fine gen- 
tlemen there. 

'The contrary happens in that IdVe whi(^h ope- 
rates between persons of the same species, ^but of 
different sexes. Here we are no sooner in love, 
than it becomes our prineipal care to engage tlie 
affection of ^e object beloved. For what other 
purpose, indeed, are onr youth instructed, in all 
the arts of rendering themselves agreeable ? If it 
was not with a view to this love, I question whetiier 
any of those trades which deal in setting off and 
adorning the human person would procure a liveli- 
hood. Nay, .those great polishers of our manners 
who are by some tiiought to teach what prin- 
cipally distinguishes us from the brute creation, 
even dancing-masters themselves, might possibly 
find no place in society. In short, all the graces 
which young ladies, and young gentlemen too, 
learn from others ; and the many improvements 
which, by the help of a looking-glass, they add of 
their own, are in reality, those very spicula et /acts 
amdris so often mentioned by Ovid ; or, as they are 
sosietiriies called in our own language, the whole 
artillery of love. 

Now Mrs. Waters and our hero had no sooner 
sat dpwn together, than the former began to pilay 
this artillery upon the latter. Bi)t here, as we are 
about to attempt a description hitherto unessayed 
either 4iL-prose or verse, we think proper to in- 
voke the assistance of c^tain a^al beings, who vnM, 
we doubtnot,come kindly to ouraidon thisoccasion. 

Say then, ye Graces ! vou that inhabit the 
heavenly mah^ions of Seraphiha^s countenance ; for 
you are truly divine, are always in her presence, 
and well knoW all the arts of charming ; say, what 
Were the weapons now used to captivate the heaH 
bf Mr. Jones. 
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First, from two lovely blue eyes, whose bright 
orbs flashed lightning at their dischia^e, flew forth 
two pointed ogles. But, happily for our hero, hit 
only a vast piece of beef which he was then con- 
veying into his plate, and harmless spent their 
force. The fair warrior'perceived their miscarriage, 
and immediately from her fair bosom dreiy forth 
a deadly sigh. A sigh, which none could have 
heard unmoved, and wMch was sufficient at once 
to have swept off a doisen beaux ; so soft, so sweet, 
so tender, that the insinuatmg air must have found 
its subtle way to the heart of our hero, had it not 
luckily been driven from his ears by the coarse 
bubbting ef some bottled ale, which at that time he 
was pouring forth. Many other weapons did 
she essay; but the god of eating (if theire be 
any such deity, for I do not confidently assert it) 
preserved his votary ; or, perhaps, it may not be 
iignm vindi$e nodus, and the present security of 
Jones may be accounted for by natural means ; for 
as love nrequently preserves from the attacl^s of 
hunger, so may hunger possibly, in some cases, de- 
fend us against love. 

The fair one, enraged at her frequent disappoint- 
ments, determined on a short cessation of arms : 
which interval she employed in making ' ready 
every engine of amorous warfare for the renewing 
of the attack, when dinner should be over. 

No sooner then was the cloth removed, than 
she again began her operations. First, having plant- 
ed her right eye sideways against Mr. Jones, she 
shot from its comer a most penetrating gluice; 
which, though great part of its force was spent 
before it reached our hero, did not vent itself ab- 
solutely without effect. This the fair one per- 
ceiving, hastily withdrew her eyes, ^and levelled 
them downwaids, as if she was concerned for what 
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she had dbue ; though by this means she designed 
only to draw him from hb gyard, and indeed, 
to ofen his eyes, through which she intended to 
surprise his heatt. And now, . gently lifting up 
those two bright orbs which had already begun to 
make an impression on poor Jones, she discharged 
a volley of small charms at once from her whole 
countenance in a smile. Not a smile of mirth, nor 
of joy ; but a smile of affection, which most ladies 
have always ready at their command, and which 
serves them to show at once their good humour, 
their pretty dimples, and their white teeth. 

This smile our hett> received full in his eyes 
and was immediately staggered with its force. 
He then began to see the designs of the enemy, 
and indeed, to feel their success. A parley was 
now set on foot between the parties: during 
which, the artful fair so sfily and imperceptibly 
carried on her attack, that she had alnfiost sub- 
dued the heart of our hero, before she again re- 
paired to acts of hostility. To confess the trutii, 
I am afraid Mr. Jones maintained a kind of 
Dutch defence, and treacherously delivered up 
the garrison, without duly weighing his allegi- 
ance to the fair Sophia. In short, no sooner 
had the amorous parley aided, and the lady had 
unmasked the royal battery, by carelessly let- 
ting her handkerchief drop from her neck, than 
the heart of Mr. Jones was entirely taken, and the 
fair conqueror enjoyed the usual fruits of her 
victory. 

Here the Graces think proper to end thew 
description, and here we think proper to end the 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A friend^j/ conversation in the kitchen, which had 
a vtrif common^ though not very friendfy con^ 
elusion. 

Whilb our lovers were enterlabing themselves 
in the manner which is partly described in the 
for^oii^ chapter, they were likewise furnbhin^ 
Qni an entertainment for their good friends in 
the kitchen* And this in a double sense, by 
affording them matter for their conversation, 
and, at the same time, drink to enliven their 
spirits. 

Hiere were now assembled round the kitchen 
fire, besides my landlord and landlady, who occa- 
sionally went backward and forward, Mr. Partridge, 
tke se^eant, and the coachman who drove the young 
lady imd her maid. 

Partridge having acquainted the company with 
what he had learnt from the Man of the Hill con- 
cemiiig the situation in which Mrs. Waters had 
been found by Jones, the serjeant proceeded to that 
part of her history which was known to him. He 
aiod she wais thfi wife of Mr. Waters, who was a 
captain in their regiment, and had often been with 
him at quartem. Some folks, says he, used, indeed, 
to doubt whether they were lawfully married in a 
church or no. Buti for my part, that's no business 
of mine: I must own, if I was put to my corporal 
oath, I bdtevd she is Uttln better than one of us ; 
and I fancy the captain may go to heaven when the 
sun shines upon a rainy day. But if he does, that is 
neither here nor there ; for he won't want company. 
And die lady, to give the devil his due, is a very 
l^ood sort ojf a lady, and loves Uie cloth, and is al- 
ways desirous to do strict justtce to it,; fox she baUk^ 
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begged off many a poor soldier, and, by her good- 
win, would never have any of them punished. But 
yet, to be sure. Ensign Northerton and she were 
very well acquainted together at our last quarters ; 
that is the very right and truth of the matter. But 
the captain he knows nothing about it ; and as long 
as there is enough for him too, what does it signify '( 
He loves her not a bit the worse, and I am c'ertsun 
would run any man through the body that was to 
abuse her : therefore I won't abuse her for my part. 
I only repeat what other folks say ; and to be cer- 
tain, what every body says there must be some 
truth in. — ^Ay, ay, a great deal of truth, I warrant 
you, cries Partridge ; Veritas odium par it. — All a 
parcel of scandalous stuff, answered the mistress of 
the house. I am sure, now she is dressed, she looks 
like a very good sort of a lady, and she behaves her- 
self like one ; for she gave me a guinea for the use 
of my clothes. — A very good lady, indeed, * cries the 
landlord; and if you had not been a little too 
hasty, you would not have quarrelled with her as 
you did at first. — You need mention that with my 
truly! answered she: if it had not been for your 
nonsense, nothing had happened. You must be 
meddling with what did not belong to you, and 
throw in your fooFs discourse. — Well, well, an- 
swered he; what's past cannot be mended, so there's , 
an end of the matter. — Yes, cries she, for this once; 
but will it be mended ever the more hereafter? 
This is not the first time I have suffered for your 
numscuU's pate. I wish you would always hold 
your tongue in the house, and meddle only in mat- 
ters without doors, which concern you. Don't you 
remember what happened about seven years ago ? 
— Nay, my dear, returned he, don't rip up old sto- 
ries. Come, come, all's well, and I am sorry for 
what I have done; — ^The landlady was going to re- 
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ply, but was preventecT by the peace-making Ser- 
jeant, solely to the displeasure of Partridge, who 
was a great lover of what is caUed fiin, and a great 
promoter of those harmless quarrels which tend 
rather to the production of comical than tragical 
incidents. 

The Serjeant asked Partridge, whither he and his 
master were travelling ? — None of your magisiers, 
answered Partridge : I am no man's servant, I as- 
sure you ; for though I have had misfortunes in the 
world, I write gentleman after my name; and as 
poor &nd simple as I may appear now, I have 
taught grammar-school in my time. Sed hei tnihi! 
mm sum quodfuL — No offence, I hope, sir, said the 
Serjeant: where then, if I may venture to be so 
bold, may you and your friend be travelling? — 
You have now denominated us right, says Partridge. 
Jmici 8umu8, And I promise you my fnend is one 
of the greatest gentlemen in the kingdom, (at which 
words both landlord and landlady pricked up their 
ears). He is the heir of Squire Allworthy.— ^What, 
the squire who doth so much good all over the 
country? cries my landlady. — Even he, answered 
Partridge. — ^Then I warrant, says she, he'll have a 
swingeing great estate hereafter. -Most certainly, * 
answered Partridge. — Well, replied the landlady, I 
thought the first moment I saw him he looked like a 
good sort of gentleman ; but my husband here, to 
be sure, is wiser than any body. — I own, my dear, 
cries he, it was a mistake. — A mistake, indeed! 
answered she : but when did you ever know me to 
make such mistakes? — But how comes it, sir, cries 
the landlord, that such a great gentleman walks 
about the country afoot ? — 1 don*t know, returned 
Partridge: great gentlemen have humours some- 
times. He hath now a dozen horses and servants at 
Gloucester ; and ii6thing would serve him, but last 

VOL, XX, X 
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night, it being very hot weather, he must cool hin- 
self with a walk to yon high hill, whither I like- 
wise walked with him to bear him company : but 
if ever you catch me there again ; for I was never 
so frightened in all my life. We met with the 
strangest man there. — FU be hanged, cries the land- 
lord, if it was not the Man of the Hill, as they call 
him ; if, indeed, he be a man ; but I know several 
people who beUeve it is the devil that lives there. 
— ^Nay, nay, like enough, says Partridge : and now 
you put me in the head of it, I verily and sincerely 
believe it was the devil, though I could not perceive 
his cloven foot ; but, perhaps, he might have the 
power given him to hide that, since evil spirits can 
appear in what shapes they please. — And pray, sir, 
says the serjeant ; no offence, I hope ; but pray 
what sort of a gentleman is tlie devil ? For I have 
heard some of our officers say, there is no such per- 
son ; and that it is only a trick of the parsons, to 
prevent their being broke ; for if it was publicly 
known that there was no devil, the parsons would be 
of no more use than we are in time of peace. — Those 
officers, says Partridge, are very great scholars, I 
suppose. — ^Not much of schoUards neither, answered 
the Serjeant : they have not half your learning, sir, 
I believe ; and to be sure, I thought there must be 
a devil, notwithstanding what they said, though one 
of them was a captain; for me-thought, thinks I to 
myself, if there be no devil, how can wicked people 
be sent to him, and I have read all that upon a 
book. — Some of your officers, quoth the landlord, 
will find there is a devil, to their shame, I believe. 
I don't question but hell pay off some old scores 
upon my account. Here was one quartered upon 
me half a year, who had the conscience to take up 
one of my best beds, though he hardly spent a shil- 
ling a day in the house^ and suffered his men to roast 
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cabbager at the kitchen fire, because I would not 
give them a dinner on a Sunday. Every good 
Christian must desire there should be a devil for the 
punishment of such wretches. — Harkee, landlord, 
said the serjeant, don^t abuse the cloth, for I won't 
take it. — D — n the cloth, answered the landlord, I 
have suffered enough by them. — Bear witness, gen- 
tlemen, says the serjeant, he curses the king, and 
that's high treason. — I curse the king ! you villain, 
said the landlord.— Yes, you did, cries the serjeant : 
you cursed the cloth, and that's cursing the king. 
It 8 all one and the same ; for every man who curses 
the cloth would curse the king if he durst ; so for 
matter o'that, it's all one and the same thing.— 
Excuse me there, Mr. Serjeant, quoth Partridge, 
that's a non sequitur. — ^None of your outlandish Un- 
guo, answered the serjeant, leaping from his seat; 
I will not sit still and hear the cloth abus'd. — You 
mistake me, friend, cries Partridge. I did not mean 
to abuse the cloth : I only said your conclusion was 
« non sequitur*. — You are another, cries the ser- 
jeant, an you come to that. No more a sequitur than 
yourself. You are a pack of rascals, and FU prove 
it; for I will fight the best m^ of you all for 
twenty pounds. This challenge effectually silenced 
Partridge, whose stomach for drubbing did not so 
soon return after the hearty meal which he had 
lately been treated with ; but the coachman, whose 
bones were less sore, and whose appetite for fighting 
was somewhat sharper, did not so. easily brook the 
affront, of which he conceived some part at least 
fell to his share. He started, therefore, from his 
seat, and advancing to the serjeant, swore he looked 
on himself to be as good a man as any in the army, 

' * This word, which the serjeint mihippily mistook for tin 
afTrontt i> a term in logic, and means that the conclusion doth 
not foUow from the premised. 

X2 
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and offered to box for a guinea. The military man 
accepted the combat, but refused the wager ; upon 
which both immediately stripped and engaged, till 
the driver of horses was so well mauled by the leader 
of men, that he was obliged to exhaust his small re- 
mainder of breath in begging for quarter. 

The young lady was now desirous to depart^ and 
had given orders for her coach to be prepared ; but 
all in vain, for the coachman was disaUed horn per- 
forming his office for that evening. An ancient hea- 
then would, perhaps, have imputed this disability to 
the god of drink, no less than to the god of war ; 
ibr, in reality, both the combatants had sacrificed a» 
well to the former deity as to the latter. To speak 
plainly, they were both dead drunk ; nor was Par- 
tridge in a much better situation. As for my land- 
lord, drinking was his trade ; and the liquor had no 
more effect on him than it had on any other vessel 
in his house. 

The mistress of the inn being summoned to 
attend Mr. Jones and his companion at their 
tea, gave a fiill relation of the latter part of the 
foregoing scene; and at the same time expressed 
great concern for the young lady, who,' she said 
was under the utmost uneasine9s at being preveikted 
from pursuing her journey. She is a sweet pretty 
creature, added she, and I am certain I have seen 
her face before. I fancy she is in love, and runnmg 
away from her friends. Who knows but some young 
gentleman or other may be expecting her with a 
heart as heavy as her own ? 

Jones fetched a hearty sigh at these words; of 
which, though Mrs. Waters observed it, she took no 
notice while the landlady continued in the room; 
but after the departure of that good woman she could 
not forbear giving our hero certain hints of her sus- 
pecting some very dangerous rival in his affections. 
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The awkward beliaviour of Mr. Jones on this occasion 
convinced her of the truth, without his giving her a 
direct answer to any of her questions ; hut she was not 
nice enough in her amours to he greatly concerned at 
the discovery. The heauty of Jones highly charmed 
her eye ; hut, as she could not see his heart, she gave 
herself no concern ahout it. She could feast heartily 
at the tahle of lov^, without reflecting that some 
other already had heen, or hereafter might he, 
feasted with the same repast ; — a sentiment which, 
if it deals hut little in refinenient, deals, however, 
much in substance ; and is less capricious, and per- 
haps less ill-natured and selfish, than the desires of 
those females who can be contented enough to ab- 
stain from the possession of their lovers, provided 
they are sufiiciently satisfied that no one else pos- 
sesses them. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Containing a fuller account of Mrs. Waters, and 
by what means she came into that distressful , 
situation from which she was rescued by Jones. 

Though Nature hath by no means mixed up an 
equal share either of curiosity or vanity in every 
human composition, there is perhaps no individual 
to whom she hath not allotted such a proportion of 
botjb as requires much art, and pains too, to subdue 
and keep under; — a conquest, however, absolutely 
necessary to every one who would in any degree 
deserve tilie characters of wisdom or good breeding. 
As Jones, therefore, might very justly be called 
a well-bred man, he bad stifled all that curiosity 
which the extraordinary manner in which, he had 
found Mrs. Waters must be supposed to have occa- 

X 3 
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sioned. He had indeed at first thrown oat somcf 
few hints to the lady ; but when he perceived her 
industriously avoiding any explanation, he wa» 
contented to r^nain in ignorance^ the rather a» 
he was not without suspicion, that there were some 
circumstances which must have raised her blushes, 
had she related the whole truth. 

Now, since it is possible that some of our readers 
may not so easily acquiesce under the same ignorance, 
and as we are Tery desirous to satisfy them alt, we 
have taken uncommon pains to inform ourselves of 
the real fact, with the relation of which we shall 
conclude this book. 

This lady then had lived some years with one Cap-* 
tain Waters, who was a captain in the same regiment 
to which Mr. Northerton belonged. She passed for 
that gentleman's wife, and went by his name ; and 
yet, as the seijeant said, there were some doubts 
concerning the reality of their marriage, which we 
. shall not at present take upon us to resolve. 

Mrs. Waters, I am sorry to say it, had for some 
time contracted an intimacy with the abovemen-> 
tioned ensign, which did no great credit to her re- 
putation. That she had a remariiable fondness for 
that young fellow is most certain ; but whether she 
indulged this to any very criminal lengths is not so 
extremely clear, unless we will suppose that women 
never grant every favour to a man but one, without 
granting him that one also. 

. The division of the regiment; to which Captain 
Waters belonged had two days preceded the march •• 
of that company to which Mr. Northerton was the 
ensign ; so that the former had reached Worcester 
the very day after the unfortunate rencounter be- 
tween Jones and Northerton, which we hdve before' 
recorded. 
Now it had been agreed between Mrs. Waters and'^ 
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the captain, that she should accompany him in bis 
march as far as Worcester, whe^e they were to 
take their leave of each other, and she was thence 
to return to Bath, where she was to stay till the 
end of the winter's campai^ against the rebels* 

With this agreement Mr. Northerton was made 
acquainted. To say the truth, the lady had made 
him an assignation at this very place, and promised 
to stay at Worcester till his division came thither ; 
with what view and for what purpose must be left to 
the reader's divination ; for though we are obliged 
to relate facts, we are not obliged to do a violence 
to our nature by any comments to the disadvantage 
of the loveliest part of the creation. 

Northerton no sooner obtained a release from his 
captivity, as we have seen, than he hasted away to 
overtake Mrs. Waters ; which, as he was a very 
active nimble fellow, he did at the last-mentioned 
city, some few hours after Captain Waters had left 
her. At his "first arrival he mieule no scruple of 
acquainting her with the unfortunate accident, 
which he made appear very unfortunate indeed ; 
for he totally extracted every particle of what 
could be called fault, at least to a court of honour, 
though he left some circumstances whicb might be^ 
questionable in a court of law. 

Women, to their glory be it spoken, are more 
generally capable of that violent and apparently 
dbinterested passion of love, which seeks only the 
good of its object, than men. Mrs. Waters, therefore, ' 
was no sooner apprised of the danger to which her 
lover was exposed, than she lost every consideration 
besides that of his safety; and this being a matter 
equally agreeable to the gentleman, it became the 
immediate subject of debate between them. 

After much consultation on this matter, it was at 
length agreed, that the ensign should go across the 
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country to Hereford, whence he might' find sone 
conveyance to one of the sea-ports in Wales, and 
thence might make his escape abroad. . In all which 
expedition Mrs. Waters declared she would bear 
him company; and for which she was able to fikmish 
him with money, a very material article to Mr. Nor- 
therton, she having then in her pocket three bank- 
notes to the amount of 00/. besides some cash, and 
a diamond ring of pretty considerable value on her 
finger. All which she, with the utmost confidence, 
revealed to this wicked man, little suspecting she 
should by these means inspire him with a design of 
robbing her. Now as they must, by taking horses 
from Worcester, have furnished any pursuers with 
the means of hereafter discovering their route, the 
ensign proposed, and the lady presently agreed, to 
make their firat stage on foot ; for which purpose 
the hardness of the firost was very seasonable. 

The main part of the lady*s baggage was alreatdy 
at Bath, and she had nothing, with her at present 
besides a very small quantity of linen, which the 
gallant undertook to carry in his own pockets. All 
things, therefore, being settled in the evening, they 
arose earlv the next morning, and at five o'clock 
departed n*om Worcester, it being then above two 
hours before day. But the moon, which was then 
at the full, gave them all the light she wa^ capable 
of afibrding. 

Mrs. Waters was not of that delicate race of 
women who are obliged . to the invention of vehi- 
cles for the capacity of removmg themselves fr^m 
one place to another^ and with whom consequently 
a coach is reckoned among the necessaries of life. 
Her limbs were indeed full of strength and agility; 
and, as her mind was no less animated with spirit, 
she was perfectly able to keep pace with her nimble 
lover. 
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Having travelled on fcNr some milev in a high 
road, which 'Northerton »aid he was informed led 
to Hereford, they came at the break of day to 
the side of t large wood, where he suddenly 
stopped, and, affecting to meditate a moment with 
himself, expressed some apprehensions from tra- 
velling any longer in so public a way. Upon 
which he easily persuaded his fair companion to 
strike with him into a path which seemed to lead 
(Urectly through the wood, and which at length 
brought them both to the bottom of Mazzard 
HiU. 

Whether the execrable scheme which he now 
attempted to execute was the effect of previous 
deliberation, or whether it now first came into his 
head, I cannot determine. But being arrived in 
this lonely place, where it was ver^ improbable 
he should meet with any interruption, he suddenly 
slipped his garter from his leg, and laying violent 
hands on the poor woman, endeavoured to per* 
petrate that dreadful and detestable fact which we 
have before commemorated, and which the pro- 
vidential appearance of Jones did so fortunately 
prevent. 

Happy was it for Mrs. Waters that she was not 
of the weakest order, of females ; for no sooner did 
she perceive, by his tying a knot in his garter, 
and by his declarations, what his hellish inten- 
tions were, than she stood stoutly to her defence^ 
and so strongly struggled with her enemy, scream- 
ing all the while for assistance, that she delayed 
the execution of the villains purpose several 
minutes ; by which means Mr. Jones came to her 
relief at the very instant when her strength failed, 
and she was totally overpowered, and delivered 
her from the ruffian's hands, with no other loss 
than that of her clothes, which were torn from her 
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back, and of th« diamond ring, wbkh durini; the | 
contention either dropped from her finger or «»' 
wrenched from it by Northerton. 

Thus, reader, we have given thee the fruits of * 
very painful inquiry, which, for thy aatisfaction, wt 
have made into this matter. And here we have 
opened to thee a scene of folly, aa well as villanj, 
which we could scarce have believed a human 1 
creature capable of being guilty of, had we not 
remembered that this fellow was at that time firmly 
persuaded that be bad already committed a murdei, 
and had forfeited his life to the law. As he con- 
cluded, therefore, that his only safety lay in flight, 
he thought the possessing himself of this poet 
WMsan's money and ring would maka him amends 
for the additional burden be was to lay on his con- 
science. 

And here, reader, we must strictly caution (bee, 
that thou dost not take any occasion, from the 
misbehaviour of such a wretch as this, to reflect on 
so worthy and honourable a body of men as are 
the oflicers of our army in general. Thou wilt be 
pleased to consider, that this fellow, aa we have 
already iuformed thee, had ' neither tlie birth nor 
education of a gentleman, nor was the proper per- 
son to be enrolled among the number of such. If, 
therefore, his baseness can justly reflect on any 
besides himself, it must be <Hi)y on those who gave 
him hia commission. 
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BOOK X. 

IN WHICH THE HISTORY GOES FORWARD 
ABOUT TWELVE HOURS. 



CHAPTER I. 

Cofi^atiitftg imtructions very fueestary to be perused 

by modem criticM. 

xxEADER, it is impossible we should know what 
sort of person thou wilt be; for, perhaps, thou 
mayest be as learned in human nature as Shak- 
speare himself was, and, perhaps, thou mayest be 
no wiser than some of his editors. Now, lest this 
latter should be the case, we think proper, beforq 
we go any farther together, to give Uiee a few 
wholesome admonitions; that thou mayest not as 
grossly misunderstand and misrepresent us, as some 
of the said editors have misunderstood and misre- 
presented their author. 

First, then, we warn thee not too hastily to con- 
demn any of the incidents in ,this. our history, 
as impertinent and foreign to our main design, 
because thou dost not immediately conceive in 
what manner such incident may conduce to that 
desigip. . This work may, indeed, be considered 
as a ^at creation of our own.; and for a little 
reptile of a critic to presume to find favlt with any 
of its parts, without knowing the manner in which 
the- whole is connected, and before he comes to 
the final catastr(^he, is a -most presumptuous 
absurdity. The allusion, and metfiphor:we4iay^ 
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here made use of, we must acknowledge to be in- 
finitely too great for our occasion ; but there is 
indeed, no other which is at all adequate to expresi 
the difference between an author of the first rate 
and a critic of the lowest. 

Another caution we would give thee, my gooc 
reptile, is, that thou dost not find out too near { 
resemblance between certain characters here intro- 
duced ; as for instance, between the landlady whc 
appears in the seventh book, and her in the ninth*. 
Thou, art to know, friend, that there are certain 
charactenstics, in which most individuals of ever} 
profession and occupation agree. To be able tc 
preserve these characteristics, and at the same time 
to diversify their operations, is one talent of a good 
writer. Again, to mark the nice distinction be- 
tween two persons actuated by the same vice oi 
folly, is another ; and as this last talent is found in 
very few writers, so is the true discernment of it 
found in as few readers; though, I believe, the 
observation of this forms a very principal pleasure 
in those who are capable of the discovery : every 
person, for instance, can distingubh between Sii 
Epicure Mammon and Sir Fopling Flutter; but 
to note the difference between Sir Fopling Flutter 
and Sir Courtly Nice, requires a more exquisite 
judgment; for WAnt of which, vulgar spectators 
of plays very often do great injustice in the 
theatre ; where I have sometimes known a poet in 
danger of being convicted as a thief, upon much 
worse evidence than the resemblance of hands 
hath been held to be in the law. In feality, 
I apprehend every amorous widow on the stage 
would run the hazard of being condemned as a 
servile imitation of Dido, but that happily verj 
few of our playhouse critics understand enough oi 
Latin to reftd yirgil. 
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III the next place, we must admonish thee, my 
worthy friend (for, perhaps, thy heart may be 
better than thy head) not to condemn a cha^ 
racter as a bad one, because it is not perfectly a 
good one. If thou dost delight in these models of 
perfection, there are books enow. written to gra- 
tify thy taste ; but as we have not, in the course of 
oar conversation, ever happened to meet with any 
such person, we have not chosen to introduce any 
such here. To say the truth, I a little question 
viiiether mere man ever arrived at this consummate 
degpree of excellence, as well as whether there 
hadi ever existed a monster bad enough to 'verify 

that 

nulla virtuU redemptum 

A WtlM— -^ — • 

in Juvenal; nor do I, indeed, conceive the good 
purposes served by inserting characters of such 
angelic perfection, or such diabolical depravity, in 
any work of invention ; since, from contemplating 
either, the mind of man is more likely to be over- 
whelmed with sorrow and shame, than to draw any 
good uses from such patterns ; for, in the former 
instance, he may be both concerned and ashamed 
to see a pattern of excellence in his nature, which 
he may reasonably despair of ever arriving at ; and, 
in contemplating the latter, he may be no less af- 
fected with those uneasy sensations, at seeing the 
nature of which he is a partaker, degraded into so 
odious and detestable a creature. 

In fact, if there be enough of goodness in a cha- 
racter to engage the admiration and affection of a 
well disposed mind, though there should appear 
some of those little blemishes, quas humana parum 
tavit natura, they will raise our compassion rather 

* Whose rices are not allayed with a single vtrtne. 
•VOL. XX. Y 
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than our abhorrence. Indeed, nothing can be of 
more moral use than the imperfections which nte 
seen in examples of this kind ; since such form a 
kind of surprise, more apt to affect and dwell upon 
our minds, than the faults of very vicious and 
wicked persons. The foibles and vices of men, in 
whom there is great mixture of good, become more 
glaring objects from the virtues which contrast 
them and show their deformity ; and when we 
find such vices attended with their evil consequence 
to our favourite characters, we are not only taught 
to shun them for our own sake, but to hate them 
for the mischiefs they have already brought on 
those we love. 

And now, my friend, having given you these few 
admonitions, we will, if you please, once more iKt 
forward with our history. 



CHAPTER II. 

Containing the arrival of an Irish gentleman, with 
very extraordinary adventures which ensued at 
the inn. • 

Now the little trembling hare, which the dread of 
all her numerous enemies, and chiefly of that cun- 
ning, cruel, carnivorous animal man, had confined 
all the day to her lurking-place, sports wantonly 
o*er the lawns ; now on some hollow tree the owl, 
shrill chorister of the night, hoots forth notes which 
might charm the ears of some modem connoisseurs 
in music ; now in the imagination of the half-drunk 
clown, as he staggers through the church-yard, or 
rather chamel-yaurd to his home, fear paints the, 
bloody hobgoblin; now thieves and ruffians are 
awftke^ and honest watchmen &st asleep : in jplain 
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Englshy it was now midnight; mid the company at 
the inn, as well as those who have been already 
mentioned in this history, as some others who ar- 
rived in the evening, were all in bed. Only Susan 
Chamber-maid was now stirring, she being obliged 
to wash the kitchen, before she retired to the arms 
of the fond expecting hostler. 

In this posture were affairs at the inn, when a 
gentleman arrived there post. He immediately 
alighted from his horse, . and coming up to Susan, 
bquired of her, in a very abrupt and confused 
manner, being almost out of breath with eagerness. 
Whether there was any lady in the house? The 
hour of night, and the behaviour of the man, who 
stared very wildly all the time, a little surprised 
Susan, so that she hesitated before she made any 
answer: upon which the gentleman, with redoubled 
eagerness, begged her to give him a true informa- 
tion, saying. He had lost his wife, and was come in 
pursuit of her. Upon my shoul, cries he, I have 
been near catching her already in two or three places, 
if I had not found her gone just as I came up with her. 
If she be in the house, do carry me up in the dark 
and show her to me ; and if she be gone away be- 
fore me, do tell which way I shall go after to meet 
her, and upon my shoul I will make you the richest 
poor woman in the nation. He then pulled out a 
handful of guineas, a sight which would have bribed 
persons of much greater consequence than this poor 
wench, to miich worse purposes. 

Susan, from the account she had received of Mrs. 
Waters, made not the least doubt but that she was 
the very identical stray whom the right owner pur- 
sued. As she concluded, therefore, with great ap- 
pearance of reason, that she never could get money 
in an honester way than by restoring a wife to her 
husband, she made no scruple of assuring the. gen- 

y2 
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tlemaiiy tbat the lady be wuited was then in the 
house; and was presently afterwards prevailed 
upon (by very liberal promises, and some earnest 
paid into her hands) to conddct him to the bed- 
chamber of Mrs. Waters. 

It hath been a custom long established in the po- 
lite world, and that upon very solid and substantial 
reasons, that a husband shall never enter his wife's 
apartment without first knocking at tbe door. The 
many excellent uses of this custom need scarce be 
hinted to a reader who hath any knowledge of the 
world ; for by this means the lady hatb time to ad- 
just herself, or to remove any disagreeable object 
out of the way ; for there are some sitnations, in 
which nice and delicate women would not be di»^ 
covered by their husbands. 

To say the truth; there are several ceremonies 
instituted among the polished part of mankind, 
which, though they may, to coarser judgments, ap^ 
pear as matters of mere form, are found to have 
much of substance in them, by the more discerning; 
and lucky would it have been, had the custom above 
mentioned been observed by our gentleman in the 
present instance. Knock, indeed, he did at the 
door, but not with one of those gentle raps which is 
usual on such occasions. On the contrary, when 
he found the door locked, he flew at it with such 
violence, that the lock immediately gave way, the 
door burst open, and he fell headloug into the 
room. 

He had no sooner recovered his legs, than forth 

from the bed, upon his legs likewise appeared 

with shame and sorrow are we obliged to proceed-— 
our hero himself, who, with a menacing voice, de- 
manded of the gentleman who he was and what 
he meant by daring to burst open his chamber in 
that outrageous mani^er. 
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. The gentleman at first thought he had committed 
a mistake, and was going to ask pardon and retreat, 
when, on a sudden, as the moon shone very bright, 
he cast his eyes on stays, gowns, petticoats, caps, 
ribbons, stockings, garters, shoes, clogs, &c., aH 
which lay in a dbordered manner on the floor. All 
these operating on the natural jealousy of his 
temper, so enraged him, that he lost all power 
of speech ; and, without returning any answer to 
Jones, he endeavoured to approach the bed. 

Jones immediately interposing, a fierce contention 
arose, which soon proceeded to blows on both sides. 
And now Mrs. Waters (for we must confess she was 
in the same bed) being, I suppose, awakened from 
her sleep, and seeing two men fighting in her bed- 
chamber, began to scream in the most violent man- 
ner, crying out Murder ! robbery ! and more fre- 
quently Rape ! which last, some, perhaps, may won- 
der she should mention, who do not consider that 
these words of exclamation are used by ladies in 
a fright, as fa, la, ra, . da, &c. are in music, only 
as the vehicles of sound, and without any fixed 
ideas. 

Next to the lady*s chamber was deposited the 
body of an Irish gentleman, who arrived too late 
at Uie inn to have been mentioned before. This 
gentleman was one of those whom the Irish call a 
calabalaro, or cavalier. He was a younger brother 
of a : gpod family, and having no fortune at home, 
was. obliged to look a.broad in order to get one ; for 
which- purpose he was proceeding to Bath, to try 
his» luck with cards and the women. 
' This. young fellow lay in bed reading one of 
Mrs. Behn*s novels ; for he had been instructed by 
a friend, that he would find no more effectual me- 
thod, of recommending himself to the ladies, than 
the improving his understanding, and filling.: his 

y3 
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mind with good literature. He bo sooner, there- 
fote, heard the violent uproar in the next room, 
than he leaped from his bolster, and taking his 
sword in one hand, and the candle which burnt by 
him in the other, he went directly to Mrs. Waters's 
chamber. - 

If the sight of another man in his shirt at first 
added some shock to the decency of the lady, it 
made her presently amends by considerably abat- 
ing her fears ; for no sooner had the calabalaro en* 
tered the room, than he cried ont : Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
what the devil is the maning of this ? Upon which 
the other immediately answered, O, Mr. Macklach- 
lan ! I am rejoiced you are here. — ^Thi» villain 
hath debauched my wife, and is got into bed with 
her. — What wife ? cries Macklachlan, do not I 
know Mrs. Fitzpatrick very well, and don't I see 
that the lady, whom the gentleman who stands here 
in his shirt is lying in bed with, is none of her ? 

Fitzpatrick now perceiving, as well by - the 
glimpse he had of the lady, as by her voice, which 
might have been distinguished at a greater distance 
than he now stood from her, that he had made a 
very unfortunate mistake, began to ask many par- 
dons of the lady; and then turning to Jones, he 
said, I would have you take notice I do not ask your 
pardon, for you have bate me ; for which I am re- 
solved to have your blood in the morning. 

Jones treated this menace with much contempt; 
and Mr. Macklachlan answered. Indeed, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, you may be ashamed of your ovm 
self, to disturb people at this time of night: if dl the 
people in the inn were not asleep^ you would have 
aws^ened them as you have me. The gentleman 
has served you very rightly. Upoii my conscience, 
though I have no wife, if you had treated her so, I 
would have cut your throat. 
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Jones was so confounded with his fears for his 
lady's reputation, that he knew neither what to 
say nor do ; but the invention of woman is, as hath 
been observed, much readier than that of men. 
She recollected that there was a communication 
between her chamber and that of Mr. Jones ; re- 
lying, therefore, on his honour and her own as- 
surance, she answered, I know not what you mean, 
viHains ! I am wife to none of you. Help ! rape ! 
murder I rape ! And now the landlady coming 
i, into the room, Mrs. Waters fell upon her with the 
k\ utmost virulence, saying. She thought herself in a 
sober inn, and not in a bawdy-house ; but that a 
set of villains had broke into her room, with an 
intent upon her honour, if not upon her life ; and 
both, she said, were equally dear to her. 

The landlady now began to roar as loudly as the 
poor woman in bed had done before. She cried. 
She was undone, and that the reputation of her 
house, which was never blown upon before, was 
utterly destroyed. Then turning to the men, she 
cried. What, in the devil's name, is the reason of 
all this disturbance in the lady's room ? Fitzpatrick 
hanging down his head, repeated, that he had com- 
mitted a mistake, for which he heartily asked par- 
don, and then retired with his countrvman. Jones, 
who was too ingenious to have missed the hint 
given him by his fair one, boldly asserted. That he 
had run to her assistance upon hearing the door 
broke open ; with what design he could not con- 
ceive, unless of robbing the lady ; which, if they 
intended, he said he had the good fortune to pre- 
vent. — I never had a robbery , committed in my 
house since I have kept it, cries the landlady: I 
would have you to know sir, I harbour no highway- 
Bden, here ; I scorn the word, thof I say it. None 
but honest, good gentlefolks, are welcome to my 
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house ; and I thank good luck, I have always had 
enow of such customers : indeed as many as I could 

entertain. ^ Here hath been my Lord , and 

then she repeated over a catalogue of names and 
titles, many of which we might, perhaps, be guilty 
. of a breach of privilege by inserting. 

Jones, after much patience^ at length interrupted 
her, by making an apology to Mrs. Waters, for 
having appeared before her in his shirt, assuring 
her. That nothing but a concern for her safety 
could have prevailed on him to do it. The reader 
may inform himself of her answer, and indeed of 
her whole behaviour to the end of the scene, by 
considering the situation which she affected ; it be- 
ing that of a modest lady, who was awakened out 
of her sleep by three strange men in her chamber. 
This was the part which she undertook to perform ; 
and, indeed, she executed it so well, that none of 
our theatrical actresses could exceed her, in any 
of their performances, either on or off the stage. 

And hence, I think, we may very fairly draw an 
argument, to prove how extremely natural virtue 
is to the fair sex : for though there is not perhaps, 
one in ten thousand who is capable of making a 
good actress ; and even among these we rarely see 
two who are equally able to personate the same cha- 
racter : yet this of virtue they can all admirably 
well put on; and, as well those individuals who 
have it not, as those who possess itj can all act it 
to the utmost degree of perfection. 

When the men were all departed, Mrs. Waters, 
recovering from her fear-, recovered likewise from 
her anger, and spoke in much gentler accents to 
the landlady ; who did not so readily quit her con- 
cern for the reputation of the house, in favour of which 
she began again to number the many great per- 
sons who had slept under her roof; but the la>dy 
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stopped her short, and having absolutely acquitted 
her of having had any share in the past disturbance, 
begged to be left to her repose, whtch, she said, she 
hoped to enjoy unmolested during the remainder of 
the night. Upon which the landlady, after much 
civility, and many cun'sies, took her leave, 



CHAPTER III. 



A dialogue between the landlady and Susan the 
chambermaid, proper to be read by all inn-keep-^ 
ere and their servants: with the arrival, and 
arable behaviour of a beautiful young lady; 
which may teach persons of condition how they 
may acquire the love of the whole world. 

The landlady, remembering that Susan had been 
the only person out of bed when the door was 
burst open, resorted presently to her, to inquire 
into the first occasion of the disturbance, as well as 
who the strange gentleman was, and when and how 
he arrived. 

Susan related the whole story, which the reader 
knows already, varying the truth only in some 
circumstances, as she saw convenient, and totally 
concealing the money which she had received. 
But whereas her mistress had, in the preface to 
her inquiry, spoken much in compassion for the 
fright which the lady had been in, concerning 
any intended depredations on her virtue; Susan 
could not help endeavouring to quiet the concern 
which her mistress seemed to be under on that ac- 
count, by swearing heartily she saw Jones leap out 
from her bed. 

The landlady fell into a violent rage at these 
words. A likely story, truly! cried stie, that a 
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woman should cry out, and endeavour to expose 
herself, if that was the case ! I desire to know 
what better proof any lady can give of her vir- 
tue, than her crying out, which, I believe, twenty 
people can witness for her she did ? I beg, madam, 
you would spread no such scandal of any of my 
guests ; for it will not only reflect on tbem^ but 
upon the house : and I am sure no vagabonds, nor 
wicked beggarly people come here. 

Well, says Susan, then 1 must not believe my 
own eyes. — No, indeed, must you not always, an- 
swered her mistress : I would not have •believed my 
own eyes against such good gentlefolks. I have 
not had a better supper ordered this half-year than 
they ordered last night ; and so easy and good-hu- 
moured were they, that they found no fault with 
my Worcestershire perry, which T sold them for 
champagne ; and to be sure it is as well tasted, and 
as wholesome, as the best champagne in the king- 
dom, otherwise I would scorn to "give it 'em ; and 
they drank me two bottles. No, no ; I will never 
believe any harm of such sober good sort of people. 

Susan being thus silenced, her mistress proceed- 
ed to other matters. And so you tell me, continued 
she, that the strange gentleman came post, and 
there is a footman without with the horses ; why 
then, he is certainly some of your great gentlefolks 
too. Why did not you ask him whether he'd have 
any supper? I think he is in the other gentleman's 
room : go up, and ask whether he called. Perhaps 
he'll order something, when he finds any body 
stirring in the house to dress it. Now don't com- 
mit any of your usual blunders, by telling him the 
fire's out, and the fowls alive. And if he should 
order mutton, don't blab out that we have none. 
The butcher, I know, killed a sheep just before I 
went to bed, and he never refuses to cut it up warm 
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ivhen I desire it -Go, remember there s all sorts of 
mutton and fowls ; go, open the door with— Gen- 
tlemen, d'^e call ? And if they say nothing, ask 
what bis honour will be pleased to have for supper ? 
Don't forget his honour. Go : if you don*t mind 
all these matters better, you'll never come to auy 
thing. 

Susan departed, and soon returned with an ac- 
coont that the two gentlemen were got both into 
the same bed. Two gentlemen, says the landlady, 
in the same bed ! That's impossible : they are two 
arrant scrubs, 1 warrant them : and I believe, 
young Squire Allworthy guessed right, that the 
fellow intended to rob her ladyship ; for if he had 
broke open the lady's door with any of the wicked 
designs of a gentleman, he would never have sneaked 
away to another room, to save the expense of a sup- 
per and a bed to himself. They are certainly 
thieves, and their searching afte^ a wife is nothing 
but a pretence. 

In these censures, ray landlady did Mr. Fitz- 
patrick great injustice ; for he was really bom a 
gentleman, though not worth a groat ; and though, 
perhaps, he had some few blemishes in his heart 
as well as in his head, yet being a sneaking or a 
niggardly fellow was not one of them. In reality, 
hev^s so generous a man, that whereas he had 
received a very handsome fortune with his wife, 
he had now spent every penny of it, except some 
little pittance which was settled upon her ; and in 
order to possess himself of thb, he had used her 
with such criielty, that, together with his jealousy, 
which was of the bitterest kind, it had forced the 
poor woman to run away from him. 

This gentleman then being well tired with his 
long journey from Chester in one day, with which, 
and some good dry blows he had received in the 
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scuffle, his bones were so sore, that, added to the 
soreness of his mind, it had quite deprived him of 
any appetite for eating. And being now so vio- 
lentW disappointed in the woman, whom, at the 
maias instance, he had mistaken for his wife, it ne- 
ver oDce entered into his head, that she might ne- 
vertheless be in the house, though he had erred in the 
first person he had attacked. He therefore yielded 
to the disstiasions of his friend, from searching 
any farther after her that night,* and accepted tiie 
kind offer of part of his bed. 
. The footman and post-boy were in a different 
disposition. They were more ready to order than 
the landlady was to provide : however, afiber be- 
ing pretty well satisfied by them of the real truth 
of the case, and that Mr. Fitzpatrick was no thief, 
she was at length prevailed on to set some cold 
meat before them, which they were devouring 
with great greediness, when Partridge came into 
the kitchen. He had been first awaked by the 
hurry which we have before seen ; and while he was 
endeavouring to compose himself again on his pil- 
low, a screech-owl had given him such a serenade 
at his window, that he leaped in a most horrible 
afiright from his bed, and, huddling on his clothes 
with great expedition, ran down to the protection 
of the company, whom he heard talking below in 
the kitchen. 

His arrival detained my landlady ^m returning 
to her rest ; for she was just about ip leave the other 
two guests to the care of Susan ; but the friend of 
young Squire AUworthy was not to be so neglected, 
especially as he called for a pint of wine to be 
mulled. She immediately obeyed, by putting 
llie same quantity of perry to the fire : for this 
readily answered to the name of every kind of 
wine. 
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. The Irish footman was retired to bed, and the 
post-boy was going to follow ; but Partridge invited 
him to stay and partake of his wine, which the lad 
very thankfully accepted. The school-master was 
indeed afraid to return to bed by himself ; and as he 
did not know how soon he might lose the company 
of my landlady, he was resolved to 8<^qure thiit of 
the boy, in whose presence he apprehended no 
danger fi'om the devil, or any of his adherents. 

And now arrived another post-boy at the gate ; 
upon which Susan, being ordered out, returned in- 
troducing two young women in riding-habits, one of 
which was so very richly laced, that Partridge and 
the post-boy instantly started horn their chairs, and 
my landlady fell to her curtesies, and her ladyships, 
W4th great eagerness. 

The lady in the rich habit said, with a smile of 
great condescension. If you will give me leave, 
madam, I will warm myself a few minutes at youi 
kitchen Are ; for it as reaUy very cold ; but I must 
insist on disturbing no one from his seat. This was 
spokeii on account of Partridge, who had retreated 
to the other end of the room, struck with the utmost 
\we and astonishment at the splendour of the lady's 
(|ress. Indeed, she had a much better title to respect 
than thb ; for she was one of the most beautiful 
creatures in the world. . 

The lady earnestly desired Partridge to return 
to his seat ; but could not prevail. She then 
pulled off her gloves, and displayed to the fir< 
two hands which had every property of snow ii 
them except that of melting. Her companion, 
who was indeed her maid, likewise pulled off hei 
gloves, and discovered what bore an exact re- 
semblance, in cold and colour, to a piece of frozei 
beef. 

I wish, madam, quoth the latter, your ladyship 
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would not think of g^oing any farther to night. ' I am 
terribly afraid your ladyship will not be able to bear 
the fatigue. 

Why sure, cries the landlady, her ladyship^s 
honour can never intend it. O, bless me I farther 
to-night indeed ! let me beseech your ladyship not 
to think on't^-^^ — But, to be sure, your ladyship 
can*t. What will your honour be pleased to have 
for supper? I have mutton of all kinds, and some 
nice chicken. 

I think, madam, said the lady, it would.be rather 
breUkfast than supper ; but I cannot eat any thing ; 
and if I stay, shall only lie down for an hour or two. 
However, if you please, madam, yon may get me a 
little sack whey, made very small and thin. 

Yes, madam, cries the mistress of the house, 
I have some excellent white wine.^ — You have no 
sack, then, says the lady. Yes, an*t please youF 
honour, I have : I may challenge the country for 
that — but let me beg your ladyship to eat some- 
thing* 

Upon my word, I can*t eat a morsd^ answered 
the lady ; and I shall be much obliged to you,,if yoir 
will please to get my apartment ready as soon as 
possible ; for I am resolved to be on horseback again 
in three Jiours. ' 

Why, Susan, cries the landlady, is there a fire lit 
yet in the Wild-goose ? — I am sorry, madam, all 
my best rooms are full. Several people of the first 
quality are now in bed. Here-s a great young squire 
and many other great gentlefolks of quality .---Susan 
answered. That the Irish gentlenien were got into 
the Wild-goose. 

Was ever any thing like it! says the mistress : 
Why the devil would you not keep seme of the best 
rooms for the quality, when you know scarce a day> 
passes ^without' some calling here ?^ — ^If they be 
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gentlemen, I am certain^ when they know it is for 
her ladyship, they will g:et up again. 

Not upon my account, says the lady ; I will have 
no person disturbed for me. If you have a room 
that is commonly decent, it will serve me very well, 
though it he never so plain. I beg, madam, you 
will not give yourself so much trouble on my ac- 
count. — O madam ! cries the other, I have several 
good rooms, for that matter, but none good enough 
for your honour's ladyship. However, as you are 
so condescending to tiike up with the best 1 have ; 
do, Susan, get a fire in the Rose this minute. • Will 
your ladyship be pleased to go up now, or stay till 
the fire is lighted?— I think, T have sufficiently 
warmed myself, answered the lady ; so, if you 
please, I will go now. I am afraid I have kept 
people, and particularly that gentleman' (meaning 
Partridge), too long in the cold already. Indeed, 
I cannot bear to think of keeping any person from 
the fire this dreadful weather. — She then departed 
with her maid, the landlady marching with two 
lighted candles before her. 

When that good woman returned, the conver- 
sation in the kitchen was all upon the charms of the 
young lady. There is, indeed, in perfect beauty, a 
power which none almost can withstand ; for my 
landlady, though she was not pleased at the nega- 
tive given to tiie supper, declared she had never 
seen so lovely a creature. Partridge ran out into 
the most extravagant encomiums on her face, 
though he could not refrain from paying some com- 
pliments to the gold-lace on her habit ; the post- 
boy sung forth the praises of her goodness, which 
were likewise echoed by the other post-boy, who 
was now come in. She's a true good lady, I war- 
rant her, says he ; for she hath mercy upon dumb 
creatures ; for she asked me every now and tan 
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upon the journey^ if I did not think she should hurt 
the horses by riding too &st ! and when she came 
in, she charged me to give them as much corn as 
ever they would eat. 

Such charms are there in affability, and so sure 
is it to atlaract the praises of all kinds of people. 
It may indeed be compared to the celebrated Mrs. 
Hussey*^, It is equally sure to set off every fe- 
male perfection to the highest advantage, and to 
palliate and conceal every defect ; — a short reflec- 
tion, which we could not forbear making in this 
place, where my reader hath seen the loveliness of 
an afiable deportment ; and truth will now oblige 
us to contrast it, by showing the reverse. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Containing infallible nostrums J or procuring uni- 
versal disesteem and hatred. 

The lady had no sooner laid herself on her pillow, 
than the waiting-woman returned to the kitchen to 
regale' with some of those dainties which hec mis- 
tress had refused. 

The conq>any, at her entrance, showed her the 
same respect which they had before paid to her mis- 
tress, by rising ; but she forgot to imitate her, by 
desiring them to sit down again. Indeed, it was 
scarce possible they should have done so ; for she 
placed her chair in such a posture, as to occupy al- 
most the whole fire. She then ordered a chicken to 
be broiled that instant, declaring, if it was not ready 
in a quarter of an hour, she would not stay for it. 

* A celebrated roaotua-niakcr in th<i Strand, famous for x-t- 
ting off the shapes of women. 
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Now,' though the said chicken was then at roost i 
.the stable, and required the several ceremonies < 
catching, killing, and picking, before it was broug] 
to the gridiron, my landlady would nevertheless hai 
imdertoken to do, all within the time ; but tl: 
guest being unfortunately admitted behind tl 
scenes must have been witness to the fourberit 
the poqr woman was, therefore, obliged to confet 
that she had none in the house ; but, madam, sal 
she, I can get any kind of mutton in an instant froi 
the butcher*s. 

Do you think, then, answered the waiting gentl< 
.woman, that I have the stomach of a hors^, to et 
mutton at this time of night? Sure vou people thf 
keep iiins imagine your betters are like yourselvet 
Indeed, I expect to get nothing at this wretche 
place. I wonder my lady would stop at it. I sup 
pose, none but tradesmen and graziers ever ca 
here. The landlady fired at this indignity offere 
to her house : however, she suppressed her tempei 
and contented herself with saying. Very good qua 
iity frequented it, she thanked Heaven ! — Don^t te 
me, cries the other, of quality ! I belie\ie I kno^ 
more of people of quality than such as you. — Bui 
prithee, without troubling me with any of you 
impertinence, do tell me what I can have for sup 
.per; for though I cannot eat horse-flesh, I ai 
really, hungry .—Why, truly, madam, answered th 
landlady, you could not take me again at sue 
.a disadvantage ; for I must confess I have nothini 
in the house, unless a cold piece of beef, whicli 
indeed, a gentleman's footman and the post-bo; 
have almost cleared to the bone. — Woman, sai 
Mrs. Abigail (sq for shortness we will call her), 
entreat you not to make me sick. If I had fasted i 
.month, I could not eat what had been touched b; 
the fingers of such fellows. . Is there nothing neat o 
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decent to be had in this horrid place ? — What think 
you of some eggs and bacon, madam? said the land- 
lady. — Are your eggs new laid ? Are you certain 
they were laid to-day ? And let me have the bacon 
cut very nice and thin; for I can't endute any 
thing that's gross* Prithee, try if you can do a 
little tolerably for once ; and don't think you have 
a farmer's wife, or some of those creatures in the 
house. The landlady began then to handle her 
knife ; but the other stopped her, saying. Good 
woman, I must insist upon your first washing your 
hands ; for I am extremely nice, and have been al- 
ways used from my cradle to have every thing in 
the most elegant manner. 

The landlady, who governed herself with much 
difficulty, began now die necessary preparations; 
for as to Susan, she was utterly rejected, and with 
such disdain, that the poor wench was as hard 
put to it to restrain her hands from violence, as 
her mistress had been to hold her tongue. This, 
indeed, Susan did not entirely ; for though she 
literally kept it within her teeth, yet there it 
muttered many Marry-come-ups, as good flesh 
and blood as yourself! with other such indignant 
phrases. 

While the supper was preparing, Mrs. Abigail 
began to lament she had not ordered a fire in the 
parlour; but, she said, that was now too late. 
However, said she, I have novelty to recommend a 
kitchen ; for I do not believe I ever eat in one be- 
fore. Th&, turning to the post-boys, she asked 
them. Why they were not in the stable with their 
horses? If I must eat my hard fare here, madam, 
cries she to the landlady, I beg the kitchen may be 
kept clear, that I may not be surrounded with all 
the blackguards in town. As for you, sir, says she 
to Partridge, you look somewhat like a gentlemanly 
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and may sit still, if you please: 1 clon*t tksire to 
dbturb any body but mob. 

Yes, yes, madam, cries Partridge, I am a gentle- 
man, I do assure you, and I am not so easily to be 
disturbed. Nan semper vox casualis est verba 
nominativus. This Latin she took to be some 
affiront, and answered. You may be a gentleman, 
sir ; but you don*t show yourself as one, to talk 
Latin to a woman. Partridge made a gentle reply, 
and concluded with more Latin ; upon which she 
tossed up her nose, and contented herself by 
abusing him with the name of a great scholar. 

The supper being now on table, Mrs. Abigail eat 
very heartily, for so delicate a person ; and while *a 
second course of the same was by her order pre- 
paring, she said, And so, madam, you tell me your 
house is frequented by people of great quality. 

The landlady answered in the affirmative, say- 
ing. There were a great many very good quality 
and gentlefolks in it now. There*s young Squire 
Allworthy, as that gentleman there knows. 

And pray who is that young gentleman of quality, 
this young Squire Allworthy? said Abigail. 

Who should he be, answered Partridge, but the 
son and heir of the great Squire Allworthy of 
Somersetshire? 

Upon my word, said she, you tell me strange 
news ; for I know Mr. Allworthy of Somersetshire 
very well, and I know he hath no son alive. 

The landlady pricked up her ears at this, and 
Partridge looked a little confounded. However, 
after a short hesitation, he answered. Indeed, ma- 
dam, it is true, every body doth not know him to be 
Squire Allworthy*s son ; for he was never married 
to his mother ; but his son he certainly is, and will 
be his heir too, as certainly as his name is Jones. 
At that word, Abigail let drop theba^on, which she 
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was; conveying to her mouth, and i?rie4 out. You 
surprise me, sir ! Is it possible Mr. Jones should be 
now in the house? — Quare non? answered Par- 

>tridge : it is possible, and it is certain. 

Abigail now made haste to finish the remainder 

• of her meal, and then repaired back to. her mistreiss, 
when the conversation passed which may be read 

.in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 



Showing who' the amiable lady akd her unamiable 

maid were. 

As in the month of, June, the damask rpse, which 
xhance hath planted among the lilies, with their can- 
did hue mixes his vermillion; or, as some playsome 
•heifer in the pleasant month of May diffuses her 
odoriferous breath over the flowery meadows ; or as, 
in the blooming month of April, the gentle, constant' 
dove, perched on some fair bought sits meditating 
^n her mate; so, looking a hundred charms and 
breathing as many sweets, her thoughts being fixed 
on her Tommy, with a heart as good and innocent as 
her face was beautifiil ; Sophia (for it was she her- 
-self) lay reclining her lovely head, on her hand, 
when her maid entered the room, and, running di- 
rectly to the bed, cried. Madam — madam — ^who 
doth your ladyship think is in the house ? Sophia, 
starting up, cried, I hope my father hath not over- 
taken us. No, madam : it is one worth a hundred 
fathers : Mr. Jones himself is here at this very in- 
stant. Mr. Jones I says Sophia : it is impossible ! I 
cannot be so fortunate. Her maid averred the fact, 
'and was presently detached by her mistress to order 
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him to be called ; for she said she was resolved tc 
see him immediately. 

Mrs. Honour had no sooner left the kitchen ii 
the manner we have before seen, than the landlady 
fell severely upon her. The poor woman had, indeed 
been loading her heart with foul language for som< 
time, and now it scoured out of her mouth, as filtl 
doth from a mud-cart, when the board which con 
fines it is removed. Partridge, likewise, shovellec 
in his share of calumny, and (what may surprise thi 
reader) not only bespattered the maid, but attempte< 
to sully the lUy-white character of Sophia herseli 
Never a barrel the better herring, cries he. Nosci 
iur d socio, is a true saying. It must be confessed 
indeed, that the lady in the fine garments is the ci 
viller of the two; but I warrant neither of them ar 
a bit better than they should be. A couple of Bat] 
trulls, I'll answer for them : your quality don't rid 
about at this time o'night without servants.- Shod 
likens, and that's true, cries the landlady : you hav 
certainly hit upon the very matter; for quality don' 
come into a house without bespeaking a suppei 
whether they eat or no. 

While they were thus discoursing, Mrs. Honou 
returned, and discharged her commission, by biddin 
the landlady immediately wake Mr. Jones, and te! 
him a lady wanted to speak with him. The land 
lady referred her to Partridge, saying, he was th 
squire's friend ; but for her part, she never calico 
men-folks, especially gentlemen ; and then walke 
sullenly out of the kitchen. Honour applied hei 
self to Partridge ; but he refused : for my frienc 
cries he, went to bed very late, and lie would fa 
very angry to be disturbed so soon. Mrs. Honoi 
insisted still to have him called, saying. She ws 
sure, instead of being angry, that he would be to th 
highest degree delighted when he knew the occasioi 
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. — Another time, perhaps, he might, cries Partridge 
but noft onifita possumus omnes: one woman is 
•enough at once for a reasonable man. What dc 
-you mean by one woman, fellow? cries Honour, 
None of your fellow, answered Partridge. He then 
proceeded to inform her plainly, that Jones was in 
bed with a wench, and made use of an expression 
too indelicate to be here inserted ; which so enraged 
Mrs. Honour, that she called him jackanapes, and 
returned in a violent hurry to her mistress, whom she 
acquainted with the success of her errand, and witi] 
the account she had received ; which, if possible, she 
-exaggerated, being as angry with Jones, as if he had 
pronounced all the words that came from the moutb 
of Partridge. She discharged a torrent of abuse on 
the master, and advised her mistress to quit all 
thoughts of a man who had never shewn himseli 
•deserving of her. She. then ripped up I he story oi 
Molly Seagrim, and gave the most malicious turn 
,to his formerly quitting Sophia herself; which, I 
must confess, the present incident not a little coun- 
tenanced. 

The spirits of Sophia were too much dissipated 
by concern, to enable her to stop the torrent of hei 
maid. At last, however, she interrupted her, say- 
ing, I never can believe this : some villain hath be- 
iied him. You say you had it from his friend ; but 
surely it is not the office of a friend to betray such 
secrets. — I suppose, cries Honour, the fellow is his 
pimp; for I never saw so ill-looked a villain. — Be- 
. sides, such profligate rakes as Mr. Jones are nevei 
ashamed of these matters. 

To say the truth, this behaviour of Partridge was 

a little inexcusable; but he had not slept off the 

effect of the dose which he swallowed the evening 

before; which had, in the morning, received the 

. addition of above a pint of wine, or, indeed, rather 
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of malt spirits; for the perry was by no means 
pme. Now that part of his head which Nature de- 
signed for the reservoir of drink, being very shallow, 
a small quantity of liquor overflowed it, and opened 
the sluices of his heart; so that all the secrets there 
deposited run out. These sluices were, indeed, na- 
turally very ill secured. To give the best-natured 
turn we can to his disposition, he was a very honest 
man ; for as he was the most inquisitive of mortab, 
and eternally prying into the secrets of others ; so 
he very faithfully paid them by communicating, in 
return, every thing within hb knowledge. 

While Sophia, tormented with anxiety, knew 
not what to believe, nor what resolution to take, 
Susan arrived with the sack-whey. Mrs. Honour 
immediately advised her mistress, in a whisper, to 
pump this wench, who, probably, could inform her 
of the truth. Sophia approved it, and began 
as follows : Come hither, child : now answer me 
truly what I am going to ask you, and I promise 
you I will very well reward you. Is there a young 
gentleman in this house, a handsome young gen- 
tleman, that^ Here Sophia blushed, and was 

confounded. A young gentleman, cries Honour, 
that came hither in company with that saucy 
rascal who is now in the kitchen ? Susan answered. 
There was — Do you know any thing of any lady ? 
continues Sophia : any lady ? I don*t ask you whe- 
ther she is handsome or no: perhaps she is not; 
that's nothing to the purpose : but do you know 
of any lady ? — La ! madam, cries Honour, you will 
make a very bad examiner. Harkee, child, says 
she, is not that very young gentleman now in bed 
with some nasty trull or other? Here Susan 
smiled, and was silent. — Answer the question, 
child, says Sophia, and here's a guinea for you.—* 
A guinea ! madam, cries Susan ; La, what s a gui- 
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Qea ? If my mistress should know it^ I shall cer- 
tandy lose my place that very instant. — Here's 
another for you, says Sophia, and I promise you 
faithfully your mistress shall never know it. Su- 
san, after a very short hesitation, took the money, 
and told the whole story, concluding with saying, 
If you have any great curiosity, madam, I can st^ 
softly into his room> and see whether he be in his own 
bed or no. She accordingly did this by Sophia's 
desire, and returned with an answer in the negative. 
Sophia now trembled and turned pale. Mrs. 
Honour begged her to be comforted, and not to 
think any more of so worthless a fellow. Why 
there, says Susan, I hope, madam, your ladyship 
won't be offended ; but pray, madam, is not your 
ladyship's name Madam Sophia Western? How 
is it possible you sho\dd know me? answered 
Sophia. Why, Uiat man that the gentlewoman 
spoke of, who is in the kitchen, told about you last 
night. But I hope your Jady ship is not angry with 
me. — ^Indeed, child, said she, I am not; pray tell it 
me all, and I promise you I'll reward you. — Why, 
madam, continued Susan, that man told us all m 
Uie kitchen, that Madam Sophia Western — ^In- 
deed, I don't know how to bring it out. Here she 
stopped, till having received encouragement from 
Sophia, and being vehemently pressed by Mrs. 
Honour, she proceeded thus:— He told us, madam, 
tjiough to be sure it is all a lie, that your ladyship 
was dying for love of the young squire, and tlmt he 
was going to the wars, to get rid of you. I thought 
to myself then he was a false-hearted vn'etch; 
but now to see such a fine, rich, beautiful lady as 
you be, forsaken for such an ordinary woman ; for 
to be sure so she is, and another man's wife into 
the bargain. It is such a strange, unnatural thing, 
in a manner. 
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Sophia gave her a third guinefi, and, telling her 
she would certainly be her friend, if she mentioned 
iothing of what had passed, nor informed any one 
who she was, dismissied the girl, with orders toj the 
|K>st-boy to g et the horses ready immediately. 

Being now left alone with her maid, she told 

her trusty waiting-woman. That she never was 

more easy than at present. 1 am now convinced, 

/ said she, he is not only a villain, bnt a low de- 

I spicable wretch. I can forgive all rather than 

his exposing my nam^ in so barbarous a manner. 

That renders him the object of my contempt. 

Yes, Honour, I am now easy : I am indeed : I am 

very easy ; and then she burst into a violent flood 

of tears. 

After a short interval spent by Sophia, chiefly 
in crying and assuring her maid that she was 
perfectly easy, Susan arrived with an account that 
the horses were ready, when a very extraordinary 
thought suggested itself to our young heroine, 
by which Mr. Jones would be acquainted with 
her having been at the inn, in a way, which, 
if any sparks of affection for her remained in 
him, would be at least some punishment for his 
faults. 

The reader will be pleased to remember a little 
muff, which, hath had the honour of being more 
than once remembered already in this history. 
This muff, ever since the departure of Mr. Jones, 
had been the constant companion of Sophia by 
day, and her bed-fellow by night ; and this mun 
she had at this very instant upon her arm ; whence 
she took it off with great indignation, and, having 
writ her name with her pencil upon a piece of 
paper which she pinned to it, she bribed the maid 
to convey it into the empty bed of Mr. Jones, in 
which, if he did not find it, she charged her to 
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take some method of conveying it before his eyes in 
the morning. 

Then, having paid fox what Mrs. ]-[onour had 
eaten, in which bill was included an account for 
what she herself might have eaten, she mounted 
her horse, and, once more assuring her com- 
panion that she was perfectly easy, continued her 
journey. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Containing, among other things, the ingenuity of 
Partridge, the madness cf Jones, and the folly of 
ntzpatrick. 

It was now past five in the morning, and other 
company began to rise and come to the kitchen ; 
among whom were the serjeant and the coachman, 
who, being thoroughly reconciled, made a libation, 
or, in the English phrase, drank a hearty cup 
together. 

In this drinking, nothing more remarkable hap- 
pened than the behaviour of Partridge, who, when 
the Serjeant drank a health to King George, re- 
peated only the word King ; nor could he be 
brought to utter more ; for though he was going 
to fight against his own cause, yet he could not be 
prevailed upon to drink against it. 

Mr. Jones, being now returned to his own bed 
(but from whence he returned we must beg to be 
excused from relating), summoned Partridge from 
this agreeable company, who, after a ceremonious 
preface, havmg obtained leave to offer his advice, 
delivered himself as follows : 

, It is, sir, an old saying, and a true one, that 
a wise man may sometimes learn counsel from a 
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fool: I wish therefore I might be so bold as to 
olTer you my advice, which is to return home 
again, and leave these horrida bella, these bloody 
wars, to fellows who are contented to swallow gun- 
powder, because they have nothing else to eat. 
Now every body knows your honour wants for 
nothing at home : when that*s the case, why should 
any man travel abroad ? 

Partridge, cries Jones, thou art certainly a 
coward : I wish therefore thou wouldst return 
home thyself, and trouble me no more. 

I ask your honour's pardon, cries Partridge, 
I spoke on your account more than my own ; for 
as to me, Heaven knows my circumstances are bad 
enough ; and I am so far from being afraid, that I 
value a pistol, or a blunderbuss, or any such thing, 
no more than a pop-gun. Every man must die 
once, and what signifies the manner how ; besides, 
perhaps, I may come off with the loss only of an 
arm or a leg. I assure you sir, I was never less 
afraid in my life; and so if your honour is re* 
solved to go op, I am resolved to follow you. But, 
in that case, I wish I might give n\y opinion. To 
foe sure, it is a scandalous way of travelling, for a 
great gentleman like you to walk afoot. Now here 
are two or three good horses in the stable, which 
the landlord will certainly make no scruple of 
trusting .you with : but if he should, I can easily 
contrive to take them ; and let the worst come to 
the worst, the king would certainly pardon you, as 
you are going to fight in his cause. 

Now as the honesty of Partridge was equal to his 
understanding, and both dealt only in small mat- 
ters, he would never have attempted a roguery of 
this kind, had he not imagined it altogether safe ; 
for he was one of those who have more considerar 
tion of the gallows than of the fitness of things ; 
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but» in reality, he thought he might have com- 
mitted this felony without any tlanger ; for, besides 
that he doubted not but the name of Mr. Allworthy 
would sufficiently quiet the landlord, he conceived 
they should be altogether safe, whatever turn affain 
might take ; as Jones, he imagined, would have 
friends enough on one side, and as his friends 
would as well secure him on the other. 

When Mr. Jones found that Partridge was in 
earnest in this proposal, he very severely rebuked 
him, and that in such bitter terms, that the other 
attempted to laugh it off, and presently turned the 
discourse to other matters ; saying, he believed 
they were then in a bawdy-house, and that he had 
with much ado prevented two wenches from dis- 
turbing his honour in the middle of the night. 
Hey-day \ says he, I believe they got into your 
chamber whether I would or no ; for here lies the 
muff of one of them on the ground. — ^Indeed, a» 
Jones returned to his bed in the dai^, he had 
never perceived the muff on the quilt, and in 
leaping into his bed, he had tuml^ed it on the 
floor. This Partridge now took up, and was going 
to put into his pocket, when Jones desired to see it. 
The muff was so very remarkable, tiiat our hero 
might possibly have recollected it without the in- 
formation annexed. But his memory was not put 
to that hard office ; for at the same instant he saw 
and read the words, Sophia Western, upon die 
paper which was pinned to it. His looks now grew 
frantic in a moment, and he eagerly cried out. Oh f 
Heavens, how came this muff here ! — I know no 
more than your honour, cried Partridge; butt I 
saw it upon the arm of one of the women who 
would have disturbed you, if I would have suffered 
them. — ^Where are they ? cries Jones, jumping 
out of bed, and laying kM of his clothes. Many 
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^s off, I believe, by this time, said Partridge. 

now Jones, upon further inquiry, was sufli- 
tly assured that the bearer of this muff was 
ther than the lovely Sophia herself, 
he behaviour of Jones on this occasion — his 
ghts, his looks, his words, his actions — ^were 
I as beggar all description. After many bitter 
rations on Partridge, and not fewer on himself, 
»rdercd the poor fellow, who was frightened 
of his wits, to run down and hire him horses 
ay rate ; and a very few minutes afterwards, 
dg shuffled on his clothes, he hastened down 
s to execute the orders himself, which he had 
before given. 

it before we proceed to what passed on his ar- 
in the kitchen, it will be necessary to recur to 
; had there happened since Partridge had first 
t on his master*s summons, 
le Serjeant was just marched off with his party, 
I the two Irish gentlemen arose, and came 
I stairs ; both complaining, that they had 

so often waked by the noise in the inn, that 
had never once been able to close their eyes 
ght. 

Le coach which had brought the young lady 
ler maid, and which, perhaps, the reader may 
hitherto concluded was her own, . was indeed 
turned coach belonging to Mr. King of Bath ; 
3f the worthiest and honestest men that ever 
in horse-flesh, and whose coaches we heartily 
amend to all our readers who travel that road, 
hich means they may, perhaps, have the plea- 
of riding in the very coach, and l^ing driven 
e very coachman, that is recorded in this his^ 

e coachman having but two passengers, and 
ig Mr. Macklachlan was going to Bath, offered 

AA 3 
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to caiTy him thither at a very moderate price. \ 
He was induced to this hy the report of the hostl^, 
who said, that the horse, which Mr. Macklachlan 
had hired from Worcester, would be much more 
pleased with returning to his friends there, than 
to prosecute a long journey ; for that the said 
horse was rather a two-legged than a four-legged 
animal. 

Mr. Macklachlan immediately closed with the 
proposal of the coachman, and, at the same time, 
persuaded his friend Fitzpatrick to accept of the 
fourth place in the coach. This conveyance the 
soreness of his bones made more agreeable to him 
than a horse : and being well assured of meeting 
with his wife at Bath, he thought a little delay 
would be of no consequence. 

Macklachlan, who was much the sharper man 
of the two, no sooner heard that this lady came 
from Chester, with the other circumstances which 
he learned from the hostler, than, it came into his 
head that she might possibly be his friend's wife ; 
and presently acquainted him with this suspicion^ 
which had never once occurred to Fitzpatrick 
himself. To say the truth, he was one. of those 
compositions which nature makes up in too great 
a hurry, and forgets to put any brains in their 
head. 

Now it happens to this sort of men, as to bad 
hounds, who never hit off a &ult themselves; but 
too sooner doth a dog of sagacity op^ii his mouth, 
than they immediately do the same, and, without 
the guidance of any scent, run directly forwards 
as fost as they are able. In the same manner, the 
very moment Mr. Macklachlan had mentioned his 
apprehension, Mr. Fitzpatrick instantly concurred, 
and flew directly up stairs, to surprise his wife, 
before he knew where she was, and unluckily (a» 
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fortune loves to play tricks with those geBilemen 
who put themselves entirely under her cpnduct) 
ran his head against several doors and posts' to no 
purpose. Much kinder was she to me, when she 
suggested that .simile of the hounds, just before 
inserted ; since the poor wife may, on these occa- 
sions, be so justly compared to a hunted hare. 
Like that little wretched animal, she pricks up her 
ears to listen after the voice of her pursuer ; like 
her, flies away trembling when she hears it ; and, 
like her, is generally overtaken and destroyed in 
the end. 

This was not, however, the case at present ; for, 
after a long and fruitless search, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
returned to the kitchen, where, as if this had 
been a real chase, entered a gentleman hallooing as 
hunters do when the hounds are at a fault. He was 
just alighted from his horse, and had many attend- 
ants at his heels. 

Here, reader, it may be necessary to acquaint 
thee with some matters, which, if thou dost know 
already, thou art wiser than I take thee to be. And 
this information thou shalt receive in this next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER VIL 



In which are concluded the adveniurei that hap^ 
pened at the inn at Upon. 

In the first place, then, this gentleman just ar^ 
rived was no other person than Squire Western 
himself, who was come hither in pursuit of his 
daughter : and had he fortunately been two hours 
earlier, he had not only found her, but his niece 
into the bargain ; for such was the wife of Mr. 
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Fitzpatrick, who had nm away with her five yean 
before, out of the custody of that sage lady, Madam 
Western. 

Now this lady had departed from the inn much 
about the same time with Sophia ; for having been 
waked by the voice of her husband, she had sent 
up for the landlady, and being by her apprized 
of the matter, had bribed the good woman, at an 
extravagant price, to furnish her with horses for her 
escape. Such prevalence had money in this fa- 
mily ; and though the mistress would have turned 
away her maid for a corrupt hussy, if she had 
known as much as the reader; yet she was no more 
proof against corruption herself than poor Susan 
had been. 

Mr. Western and his nephew were not known 
to one another ; nor indeed would the former have 
taken any notice of the latter, if he had known him ; 
for this being a stolen match, and consequently an 
unnatural one in the opinion of the good squire, he 
had, from the time of her committing it, abandoned 
the poor young creature, who was then no more 
than eighteen, as a monster, and had never since 
suffered her to be named in his presence. 

The kitchen was now a scene of universal con- 
fusion. Western inquiring after his daughter, and 
Fitzpatrick as eagerly after his wife, when Jones 
entered the room, unfortunately having Sophia's 
muff in his hand. 

As soon as Western saw Jones, he set up the 
same holla as is used by sportsmen when their 
game is in view. He then immediately run up, and 
laid hold of Jones, crying. We have got the dog- 
fox : I warrant the bitch is not far off. The jargon 
which followed for some minutes, where many 
spoke different things at the same time, as it would 
be very difficult to describe, so it would be no less 
uop/easant to read. 
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Jones having, at lengthy shaken Mr. Western 
off, and some of the company having interfered 
between them, our hero protested his innocence 
as to knowing any thing of the lady ; when Parson 
Stt{^le stepped up, and said. It b folly to deny it ; 
for why, the marks of guilt are in thy hands. I will 
myself asseverate, and bmd it by an oath, that the 
muff thou bearest in thy hand belongeth unto Ma- 
dam Sophia ; for I have frequently observed her, 
of later days, to bear it about her. — My daughter's 
muff! cries the squire in a rage. Hath he got wy 
daughter's muff ! Bear witness, the goods are found 
upon him. Til have him before a justice of peace 
this instant. Where is my daughter, villain ?— Sir, 
said Jones, I beg you will be pacified. The muff,. 
I acknowledge, is the young lady's ; but, upon my 
honour, I have never seen her. — ^At these words 
Western lost all patience, and grew inarticulate 
with rage. 

Some of the servants had acquainted Fitzpatrick 
who Mr. Western was. The good Irishman, there- 
fore, thinking he had now an opportunity to do 
an act of service to his unde, and by that means 
might possibly obtain his favour, stepped up to 
Jones, and cried out, Upon my conscience, sir, 
you may be ashamed of denying your having 
seen the gentleman's daughter before my face,, 
when you know I found you there upon the bed 
together. Then turning to Western, he offered 
to conduct him immediately to the room where 
his daughter was ; which offer being accepted, he» 
the squire, the parson, and some others, ascended 
directly to Mrs. Waters s chamber, which thev 
entered with no less violence than Mr. Fitzpatrick 
bad done before. 

The poor lady started from her sleep with as 
much amazement as terror, and beheld at her 
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bedrside.a figure which might very well be sup- 
posed to have escaped out of Bedlam. Such 
wilduess and confusion were in the looks of Mr. 
Western ; who no soonei^ saw the lady, than he 
started back, showing sufficiently by his manner 
before he spoke, that tibis was not the person sought 
af^. 

. So much more tenderly do women value theb 
reputatipn than their persons, that though, the 
latter seemed now in more danger than before ; yet 
as the former was secure, the lady screamed not 
with such violence as she had done on the other 
occasion. However, she no sooner found herself 
, alone, than she abandoned all thoughts of further 
repose ; and as she had sufficient reason to be dis- 
satisfied with her present lodging, she dressed her- 
self with all possible expedition. 

Mr. Western now proceeded to search the whole 
house, but to as little purpose as he had disturbed 
poor Mrs. Waters. He theA returned disconsolate 
into the kitchen, where he found Jones in the custody 
of his servants. 

This violent uproar had raised all the people in 
the house, though it was yet scarcely day-light. 
Among these was a grave gentleman, who had the 
honour to be in the commission of the peace for 
the county of Worcester. Of which Mr. Western 
was no sooner informed, than he offered to lay his 
complaint before him. The justice declined exe- 
cuting his office, as he said he had no clerk present, 
nor no book about justice business ; and that he 
could not carry all the law in hb head about stealing 
away daughters, and such sort of things. 

Here Mr. Fitzpatrick offered to lend him his as- 
sistance, informing the company that he . had been 
himself bred to the law. (And indeed he had 
«erved three years as clerk to an attorney in the 
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morth of Iveland, when, choosing a genteder walk 
in life, he quitted his master, came over to England, 
and set up that business which requires no appren- 
ticeship, namely, that of a gentleman, in which he 
bad succeeded, as hath been already partly men- 
tioned.) 

Mr. Fitzpatrick declared that the law concerning 
daughters was out of the present case ; that stealing 
a muff was undoubtedly relony, and the goods being 
found upon the person were sufficient evidence of 
the fact. 

The magistrate, upon the encouragement of so 
learned a coadjutor, and upon the violent interces- 
sion of the «quire, was at length prevailed upon to 
seat himself in the chair of justice ; where being 
placed, upon viewing the muff which Jones still 
held in his hand, and upon the parson's swearing it 
to be the property of Mr. Western, he desired Mr. 
Fitzpatrick to draw up a commitment, which he said 
he would sign. 

Jones now desired to be heard, which was at last, 
with difficulty, granted him. He then produced 
the evidence of Mr. Partridge, as to the finding it ; 
but what was still more, Susan deposed that Sophia 
herself had delivered the muff to her, and had or- 
dered her to convey it into the chamber where Mr. 
Jones had found it. 

Whether a natural love of justice, or the extraor- 
dinary comeliness of Jones, had wrought on Susan 
to make the discovery, I will not determine; but 
such were the effects of her evidence, that the ma^ 
gistrate, throwing himself back in his chair, declared 
that the matter was now altogether as clear on the 
side of the prisoner, as it had before been against 
him ; with which the parson concurred, saying. The 
Lord forbid he should be instrumental in commit- 
ting an innocent person to durance. The justice 
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then arose, acquitted the prisoner, and broke up the 
court. 

Mr. Western now gave every one present a 
hearty curse; and inunediately ordering his horses, 
departed in pursuit of his daughter, without taking 
the least notice of his nephew Fitzpatrick, or return- 
ing any answer to his claim of kindred, notwith- 
standing all the obligations he had just received 
from that gentleman. In the violence, moreover, 
of his hurry, and of his passion, he luckily forgot 
to demand the muff of Jones : I say luckily ; for 
he would have died on the spot rather than have 
parted with it. 

Jones likewise, with his friend Partridge, set 
forward the moment he had paid his reckoning, 
in quest of his lovely Sophia, whom he now re- 
solved never more to abandon the pursuit of. Nor 
could he bring himself even to take leave of Mrs. 
Waters ; of whom he detested the very thoughts, as 
she had been, though not designedly, the occasion 
of his missing the happiest interview with Sophia, 
to whom he now vowed eternal constancy. 

As for Mrs. Waters, she took the opportunity of 
the coach which was going to Bath ; for which place 
she set out in company with the two Irish gentle- 
men, the landlady kindly lending her her clothes ; 
in return for which, she was contented only to re- 
ceive about double their value, as a recompence for 
the loan. Upon the road she was perfectly recon- 
ciled to Mr. Fitzpatrick, who was a very handsome 
fellow, and indeed did all she could to consc^e him 
in the absence of his wife. 

Thus ended the many odd adventures which Mr. 
Jones encountered at his inn at Upton'j where they 
talk, to this day, of the beauty and lovely behaviour 
of the charming Sof^ia, by the name of the 
Somersetehire angel. 



/ 
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CHAPTER VIII. . 
In which the history goes backward. 

Before we proceed any farther in our history, 
k may be proper to look a little back, in order to 
account for the extraordinary appearance of Sophia 
and her father at Ihe inn at Upton. 

The reader may be pleased to remember, that, in 
lite naith chapter of the seventh book of our history, 
«e left Sophia, after a long debate between love 
and duty, deciding the cause, a^ it usually, I believe, 
happens, in favour of the former. 

This debate had arisen, as we have there shown, 
from a visit which her father had just before made 
her, in order to force her consent to a marriage 
with Blilil ; and which he' had understood to be 
fully implied in her acknowledgment, that she nei- 
ther muiA nor could refuse any absolute command 
of his. 

Now from this visit the squire retired to his 
evening potation, overjoyed at the success he had 
gained with his daughter; and as he was of a social 
disposition, and willing to have partakers in his 
happiness, the beer was ordered to flow very 
Hberally into th^ kitchen \ so that before eleven in 
the evening, there vras not a single person sober in 
the hottse, except only Mrs. Western herself, and 
tile chartiiing Sophia. 

Baldly in the morning a messenger was dispatch- 
ed to sumnton Mr. Blifil ; for though the squire 
imagined l^t young gentleman had been much 
\e^ acqnaiiYted, than he really was, with the for^ 
mer aversion of his daughter ; as he had not, how- 
ever, yet received her consent, he longed impa- 
tieiitly lo cotnmiHiicate it to him, not doubting but 
that the intended bride herself would confirm it with 

VOL. XX. B B 
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her lips. As to the wedding, it had the evenbg be- 
fore been fixed, by the male parties, to be celebrated 
on the next morning save one. 

Breakfast was now set forth in the parlour, where 
Mr. Blifil attended, and where the squire and his 
sister likewise were assembled ; and now Sophia was 
ordered to be called. 

O, Shakspeare! had I thy pen! O, Hogarth! 
had I thy pencil ! then would I draw the picture of 
the poor serving-man, who, with pale countenance, 
stiurmg eyes, chattering teeth, faltering tongue, and 
trembling limbs, 

(E'en snch a man, so faint, so spiritless, 

So doll, so dead in look^ so woe*begone. 

Drew Priam's curtains in the dead of night. 

And would have told him, half his Troy was burnM), 

entered the room, and declared that Madam Sophia 
was not to be found. 

Not to be found ! cries the squire, starting from 
his chair; Zounds and d — nation ! Blood and fury ! 
Where, when, how, what — Not to be found! 
Where ? 

La! brother, said Mrs. Western, with true 
political coldness, *you are always throwing your- 
self into such violent passions for nothing. My 
niece, I suppose, is only walked out into tibie gar- 
den. I protest you are grown so unreasonable, that 
it is impossible to live in the house with you. 

Nay, nay, answered the squire, returning as 
suddenly to himself, as he had gone from himself; 
if that be all the matter, it signifies not much ; 
but, upon my soul, my mind misgave me, when the 
fellow said she was not to be found. He then gave 
orders for the bell to be rung in the garden, and sat 
himself contentedly down. 

No two things could be more the reverse of each 
other than were the brother and sister, in moiSt 
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iBstaiM^s ; particularly in this, that as the brother 
never foresaw any thing at a dbtance, but was most 
sagacious in immediately seeing every thing the 
moment it had happened; so the sister eternally 
foresaw at a distance, but was not so quick-sighted 
to objects before her eyes. Of both these the 
reader may have observed examples : and, indeed, 
both their several talents were excessive ; for as the 
sister often foresaw what never came to pass, so the 
brother often saw much more than ^as actually the 
truth. 

This was not,*however, the case at present. The 
same report was brought from the garden, as before 
had been brought from the chamber, that Madam 
Sophia was not to be found. 

The squire himself now sallied forth, and began 
to roar forth the name of Sophia as loudly, and in 
as hoarse a voice, as whilome did Hercules that of 
Hylas; and as the poet tells us, that the whole 
shore echoed back the name of that beautiful 
youth; so did the house, the garden, and all the 
neighbouring fields, resound nothing but the name 
of Sophia, in the hoarse voices of the men^ anil in 
the shrill pip^s of the women ; while echo seemed 
so pleased to repeat the beloved sound, that if there 
ia really such a person, I believe Ovid hath belied 
her sex. 

Nothing reigned for a long time but confusion; 
till at last the squire, having sufficiently spent his 
breath, returned to the parlour, where he found 
Mrs. Western and Mr. Blifil, and threw himself, 
with the utmost dejection in his countenance, into 
a great chair. 

Here Mrs. Western began to apply the following 
consolation. 

Brother, I am sorry for what hath happened ; and 
that my niece should have behaved iierself in a 

BBS 
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manner so unbecomkig ber family; but it i» aB 
your own doings, and you bave nobody to tbank 
but yourself. You know she hath been educated 
always in a manner directly contrary to my advice, 
and now you see the consequence. Have I not a 
thousand times argued with you about giving my 
niece her own will ? But you know I never could 
prevail upon you ; and when' I had taken so much 
pains to eradicate her headstrong opinions, and to 
rectify your errors in policy, you know she was 
taken out of my hands ; so that I have nothing to 
answer for. Had I been trusted entnrely with the 
care of her education, no such accident as this had 
ever befallen you : so that you must comfcMt your- 
self by thmking it was all your own doing ; and 
indeed, what else could be expected from such 
indulgence? — 

Zounds ! sister, answered he, you are en<ragh to 
make one mad. Have I indulged her? Have I 
given her her will^ It was no longer ago than 
last night that I threatened, if she disobeyed me, 
to coimne her to her chamber upon bread and 
water, [as long as she lived. You would provoke 
the patience of Job. 

Did ever mortal hear the like ? replied she. 
Brother, if I had not the patience of fifty Jobs, you 
would make me forget all decency and decorum. 
Why would you inteifere ? Did I not beg you, did 
I not entreat you, to leave the whole conduct to 
me ? You have defeated all the operations of the 
campaign by one false step. W.ould any man in 
his senses have provoked a daughter by sudi 
threats as these ? How often have I told you, that 
English women are not to be treated like Ciraces- 
siao * slaves. We have the protection of the world ; 

* Possibly Circassian. 
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n^e are to be won by gentle means only, and not to 
be hectored, and bullied, and beat into compliance. 
I thank Heaven no Salique Law governs here. Bro- 
ther, you have a roughness in your manner which 
no woman but myself would bear. I do not won- 
der my niece was frightened and terrified into 
taking this measure; and, to speak honestly, I 
think my niece will be justified to the world for 
what she hath done. 1 repeat it to you again bro- 
ther ; you must comfort yourself, by remembermg 
that it is all your own fault. How often have I ad- 
vised — Here Western rose hastily from his chair, 
and, venting two or three horrid imprecations, ran 
out of the room. 

When he was departed^ his sister expressed more 
bitterness (if possible) against him, tnan she had 
done while he was present ; for the truth of which 
she appealed to Mr. Blifil, who, with great compla- 
cence, acquiesced entirely in all she said ; but ex- 
cused all the faults of Mr. Western, as they must 
be considered, he said, to have proceeded from the 
too inordinate fondness of a father, which must 
be allowed the name of an amiable weakness. 
— So much the more inexcusable, answered the 
lady ; for whom doth he ruin by his fondness, 
but his own child? To which Bufil immediately 
agreed. < 

Mrs. Western then began to express great confu- 
sion on the account of Mr. Blifil, and of the usage 
which he had received from a family to which he 
intended so much honour. On this subject she 
treated, the folly of her niece with great severity : , 
but concluded with throwing the whole on her 
brother, who, she said, was inexcusable to have 
proceeded so far without better assurances of his 
daughter's consent. But he was (says she) always 
of a violent headstrong temper ; and I can scarce 

B B 3 
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forgive myself for all the advice I haVe dtfown 
away iqpon him. 

After much of this kind of conversation^ vrfaich/ 
perhaps, would not greatly entertain the reader, was 
it here particularly related, Mr. Blifil took his leave, 
and returned home, not highly pleased with his 
dbappointment ; which* however, the philosophy 
which he had acquired from Square, and tiie 
religion infused into him by Thwackhum, together 
with somewhat else, taught him to bear, rather 
better than more passionate lovers bear these 
kinds of evils. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The escape of Sophia, 

It is now time to look after Sophia; whom the 
reader, if he loves her half so well as I do, virill re*' 
joice to find escaped from the clutches of her pas- 
sionate father, and from those of her dispassionate 
lover. 

Twelve times did the iron register of time beat on 
the sonorous beUnnetal, sununoning the ghosts to 
rise, and walk their nightly round.-**-In plainer 
language, it was twelve o'clock, and all the family, 
as we have said, lay buried in drink and sleep, ex- 
cept only Mrs. Western, who was deeply engaged 
in reading a political pamphlet; and except otir 
heroine, who now sofdy stole down stairs, and 
having unbarred and unlocked one of the house^* 
dooors, sallied fortii, and hastened to the place of 
appointment. 

Notwithstanding the many pretty arts-which la- 
dies sometimes practise, to display their fears tm 
every little occasion (almost as many as the other 
sex use to conceal theirs), certainly there is a degree 
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o£ courage, wbich not only becomes a womaOi but 
U often necessary to enable her to discharge her 
duty. It is, indeed, the idea of fierceness, and not 
of bravery, which destroys the female character; 
for who can read the story of the justly celebrated 
Arria, without conceiving as high an opinion of her 
gentleness and tenderness as of her fortitude ? At 
the same time, perhafM, many a woman who shrieks 
at a mouse or a rat, may be capable of poisoning a 
husband ; or, what is worse, of driving him to poi'- 
son himself. 

Sophia, with all the gentleness which a woman 
can have, had all the spirit which she ought to 
have. When, therefore she came to the place of 
appointment, and, instead of meeting her maid, as 
was agreed, saw a man ride directly up to her, she 
neither screamed out, nor fainted away : not that 
her pulse then beat with its usual regularity : for 
she was, at first, under some surprise and appre- 
hension: but these were relieved almost as soon as 
raised, when the man, pulling off his hat,; asked her^ 
in a very submissive manner, If her ladyship did not 
expect to meet another lady ? And then proceeded 
to inform her, that he was sent to conduct her to 
that lady. 

Serbia could have no possible suspicion of any 
fiedsehood in this account : she therefore mounted 
resolutely behind the fellow, who conveyed her safe 
to a' town about five; miles distant, where she had the 
jMitisfaction of finding the good Mi». Honour : for 
as the soul of the waiting woinau was wrapt up in 
those very habiliments which used to enwjrap her 
body, she could by uo means bring herself to trust 
them out of her sight. Upon these, therefore, she 
kept guard in person, while she detached the afore- 
said fellow after her mbtress, having given him all 
proper instrucstions. 
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They now debated what course to take, in order 
to avoid the pursnit of Mr. Western, who they 
knew would send after them in a few hours. The 
London road had such charms for Honour, that she 
was desirous of going on directly ; alleging, that as 
Sophia could not be missed till eight or nine the 
next morning, her pursuers would not be able to 
overtake her, even though they knew which way 
she had gone. But Sophia had too much at stake 
to venture any thing to chance ; nor did she dare 
trust too much to her tender limbs, in a contest 
which was to be decided only by swiftness. She 
resolved, therefore, to travel across the country, for 
at least twenty or thirty miles, and then to take the 
direct road to Loudon. So, having hired horses to 
go twenty miles one way, when she intended to go 
twenty miles the other, she set forward with the 
same guide, behind whom she had ridden from her 
father's house ; the guide having now taken up be- 
hind him in the room of Sophia, a much heavier, as 
well as much less lovely, burden ; being, indeed, a 
huge portmanteau, well stuffed with those outside 
ornaments, by means of which the fair Honour 
hoped to gain many conquests, and, finally, to make 
her fortune in London city. 

When Ihey had gone about two hundred paces 
from the inn, on the London road, Sophia rode 
up to the guide, and, with a voice much fiiUer 
of honey than was ever that of Plato, though his 
mouth is supposed to have been a bee-hive, beg- 
ged him to take the first turning which led towards 
Bristol. 

Reader, I am not superstitious, nor any great 
believer of modem miracles. I do not, there- 
fore, deliver the following as a certain truth ; for, 
indeed, I can scarce credit it myself: but the - 
fidelity of an historian obliges me to relate what 
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hadi been confidently asserted. Tbe korse, then, 
on which the guide fode» is f eported to have been so 
charsMd by Sophia's voice, that he made a Mi slop, 
and expressed an nnwillingness to proceed anyfarCher . 
Peikaps, however, the ftMst may be tme, and less 
mtraculiMis than it hath been represented ; since the 
■atwal cause seems adequate to the effect : for as 
the guide at that moment desisted from a constant 
application of kis armed right heel (for, like Hu- 
dibraSy he wore but one spur), it is move lAian pos- 
sible, that tkis omission alone might occasion the 
beast to slop, especially as this was very fi cy ic nt 
with kim at other times. 

But if tke voice of Sophia had really an effect 
on the horse, it had very little on the rider. He 
aanuered ssmewkat suriily. That measter had 
<9tdneii him to go a different way, and that he 
^diould lose km place, if he went any other ^lan that 
-ke was ordered. 

Sophia, finding ail her persuasions had no effect, 
began new to add irresistible charms to her voice ; 
ckoms wbiok, according to the proverb, makes t^e 
M omre trot, instead of standing still; charms, to 
which flsodeni ages have attributed all that irre- 
sbttble force which the ancients imputed to perfect 
oratory. la a word, she promised she would reward 
him to his utmost expectation. 

The lad was not tota% deaf to these promises; 
kut he <Msliked their being indefinite ; for though 
perhaps ke had never heard that word ; yet that 
in fact was his objection. He said, Grentlevolks 
did not consider tbe case of poor volks; that he 
had like to have been turned away the o4ker day, 
for riding about the country with a gentleman from 
Squire Allworthy's, who did not reward him as he 
should have done. 
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With whom? says Sophia, eag^erly. With i 
gendeman from Squire Allworthy's, repeated th^ 
lad ; the squire's son, I think they call un. — ^Whi' 
ther? which way did he go? says Sophia. Why f 
little o* one side o' Bristol, about twenty miles off 
answered the lad. — Guide me, says Sophia, to the 
same place, and 111 give thee a guinea, or two, i1 
one is not sufficient. — To be certain, said the boy^ 
it is honestly worth two, when your ladyship con- 
siders what a risk I run ; but, however, if youi 
ladyship will promise me the two guineas, Fll e^eii 
venture: to be certain it is a sin^l thing to ride 
about my measter's horses; but one comfort is, 1 
can only be turned away, and two guineas will 
partly make me amends. 

The bargain being thus struck, the lad turned 
aside into tihe Bristol road, and Sophia set forward 
in pursuit of Jones, highly contrary to the remon- 
strances of Mrs. Honour, who had much more de- 
sire to see London than to see Mr. Jones: for in- 
deed she was not his friend with ker -mistress, as 
he had beeii guilty of some neglect in certain pe- 
cuniary civilities, which are by custom due to the 
waiting-gentlewomen in all love ttffaira, and more 
especially in those of a clandestine kind. This we 
impute rather to the carelessness of his tenqper, 
than to any want of generosity ; .but, perhaps, she 
derived it from the latter motive. Certain it is, 
that she hated him very bitterly on that account, 
and resolved to take every opportunity of injuring 
him with her mistress. It was therefore highly 
unlucky for her, that she had gone to the very 
same town and inn whence Jones had started ; and 
still more unlucky was she, in having stumbled on 
the same guide, and on this accidental discovery 
which Spphia had made. 
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Our travellers arrived at Hambrook* at the 
break of day, where Honour was, against her 
will, charged to inquire the route which Mr. Jones 
had taken. Of, this, indeed, the guide himself 
could have informed them ; but Sophia, I know 
not for what reason, never asked him the question. 
When Mrs. Honour had made her report from 
the landlord, Sophia, with much difficulty, pro- 
cured some indifferent horses, which brought her 
to the inn where Jones had been confined, rather 
by the misfortune of meeting with a surgeon than 
by having met with a broken head. 

Here Honour being again charged with a com- 
mission of inquiry, had no sooner applied herself 
to the landlady, and had described the person of 
Mr. Jones, than that sagacious woman began, in 
the vulgar phrase, to smell a rat. When Sophia, 
therefore, entered the room, instead of answering 
the maid, the landlady, addressing herself to the 
mistress, began the following speech: Good lack-a- 
day ! why there now, who would have thought it? 
I protest the loveliest couple that ever eye beheld. 
I-fackins, madam, it is no wonder the squire run 
on so about your ladyship. He told me indeed 
you was the finest lady in die world; and to be sure 
so you be. Mercy on him, poor heart! I bepitied 
him, so I did, when he used to hug his pillow, and 
call it his dear Madam Sophia. I did all 1 could to 
dissuade him from going to the wars : I told him 
there were men enow that were good for nothing 
else but to be killed, that had not the love of such 
fine ladies. — Sure, says Sophia, the good woman is 
distracted. — ^No, no, cries the landlady, I am not 
distracted. What, doth your ladyship think I don't 
know, then? I assure you he told me all. — ^What 

* Tliis was the village whete Jones met the Quaker. 
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sancy fellow^ cries Honour, told you any thing of 
ray lady. — No saucy fellow, answered the landlady, 
but the young gentleman you inquired after ; and 
a very pretty young gentleman he is, and he loves 
Madam Sophia Western to the bottom of his soul. — 
He love my lady ! Td have you to know, woman, 
she is meat for his master. — ^Nay, Honour, said 
Sophia, interrupting her, don't be angry with the 
good woman : she intends Ho harm. — No, many, 
don*t I, answered die landlady, emboldened by the 
soft accents of Sophia ; and then launched into a 
long narrative too tedious to be here set down, in 
which some passages dropped, that gave a little 
offence to Sophia, and much more to her waitings 
woman, who hence took occasion to abuse poor 
Jones to her misteess the moment they were alone 
together, saying, that he must be a very pitiAil 
fellow, and could have no love for a lady, 
whose name he would thus prostitute in an ale- 
bouse. 

Sophia did not see his behaviour in so very dis- 
advantageous a light, and was, perhaps, more 
pleased with Ihe violent raptures of his love 
(which the landlady exaggerated as much as dbe 
had done every other circumstance) than she was 
offended widi ihe rest ; and, indeed^ she imputed 
the whole to the extravagance, or rather ebul- 
lience, of his passion, and to the openness of his 
heart. 

This incident, however, being afterwards te- 
vived in her mind, and placed in the most odioM 
colours by Honour, served to heighten and give 
credit to those unltncky occurrences at Upton, and 
assisted the waiting-woman in her endeavours to 
make her nnstress depart from that km without 
seeing Jones. 

The landlady, finding Sophia intended to stay 
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no longer than till her horse* were ready, and 
that without ekher eating or drinking, soon with* 
drew; when Honour began to take her mistresB 
to task (for, indeed, she used great freedom), and 
after a long harangue, in which she reminded 
her of her intention to go to London, and gave 
frequent hints of the impropriety of pursuing a 
young fellow, she at last concluded with this serious 
exhortation: For Heaven's sake, madam, consi- 
der what you arc about, and whitiier you are 
going. 

This advice to a lady, who had already rode 
near forty miles, and in no very agreeable season, 
may seem foolish enough. It may be supposed, 
she had well considered and resolved this already; 
nay, Mrs. Honour, by the hints she threw out, 
seemed to think so ; and this I doubt not, is the 
opinion of many readers, who have, I make no 
doubt, been long since well convinced of the pur- 
pose of our heroine, and have heartily condemned 
her for it ^ a wanton baggage. 

But, in reality, this was not the case. Sophia 
had been lately so distracted between hope and 
fear, her duty and love to her father, her hatved 
to Blifil, her compassion, and (why should we 
not confess the truUi V) her love for Jones ; whieh 
last, the behaviour of her father, of her aunt, of 
every one else, and more 'particularly of Jones 
himself, had blown inte a name, that her mind 
was in that coAfbsed state, which may be truly 
said to make us ignorant oif what we do, or whi- 
ther we go, or rather, indeed, indifferent as to the 
consequence of eithier. 

The prudent and sage advice of her maid pro- 
duced, however, some cool reflection ; and she at 
length determined to go to Gloucester, smd thence 
to proceed directly to London. 

vox. XX. c c 
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But, unluckily, a few miles before she entered 
that town, she met the hack-attorney, who, as is 
before mentioned, had dined there with Mr. Jones. 
This fellow being well known to Mrs. Honour, ^top- 
ped and spoke to her; of which Sophia at that time 
took little notice, more than to inquire who he was. 

But having luul a more particular account from 
Honour of this man afterwards at Gloucester, and 
hearing of the great expedition he usually made in 
travetfng, for which (as hath been before ob- 
served) he was particularly famous ; recollecting 
likewise, that she had overheard Mrs. Honour in- 
form him, that they were going to Gloucester; 
she began to fear lest her ^ther might, by this 
fellow's means, be able to trace her to that city ; 
wherefore, if she should ^epe strike into the 
London road, she apprehended he would cer- 
tainly be able to overtake her. She therefore 
alteied her resolution p and having hired horses 
to go a week's journey, a way which she did not 
intend to travel, she again set forward after a light 
refreshment, contrary to the desire and earnest en- 
treaties of her maid, and to the no less vehement 
remonstrances of Mrsw Whitefield, who, fromr good- 
breeding, or, perhaps, from good-nature (for the 
poor young lady aj^peared much fatigued), pressed 
her very heartily to stay that evening at Gloucester. 

Having refreshed herself only with some tea,^ and 
with lying about two hours on the bed,, while her 
hordes were getting ready, she resolutely left Mrs. 
Whitefield's about eleven at night, and striking di- 
reetiy into the Worcester road, within less than 
four hours arrived at that very inn where we last 
saw her. 

Having thus traced our heroine very particu- 
larly back from her departure, till her arrival at 
Upton, we shall, in a very few words, bring her 
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father to the same place ; who, having received the 
first scent from the post-boy, who condncted his 
daughter to Hambrook, very easily traced her 
afterwards to Gloucester ; whence he pursued her 
to Upton, as he had learned Mr. Jones had taken 
, that route (for Partridge, to use the squire's ex- 
pression, left every where a strong scent behind 
him), and he doubted not in the least but Sophia 
travelled, or, as he phrased it, ran the same way. 
He used, indeed, a very coarse expression, which 
need not be here inserted; as fox-hunters, who 
alone would understand it, will easily suggest it 
to themselves. 
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BOOK X. 

CONTAINING ABOUT THREE DAYS. 



CHAPTER I. 

A crust for the erities. 

In our last initial chapter, we may be supposed 
to have treated that formidable set of men, who 
are called critics, with more freedom than becomes 
us; since they exact, and indeed generally receive, 
great condescension from authors. We shall in this, 
'therefore, give the reasons of our conduct to this 
august body; a:nd here we shall, perhaps, place 
them in a light in which they have not hitherto 
been seen. 

This word. Critic, is of Greek derivation, and 
signifies judgment. Hence I presume some per- 
sons, who have not understood the original, and 
have seen the English translation of the primitive, 
have concluded that it meant judgment in the legal 
sense, in which it is frequently used as equivalent to 
condemnation. 

I am the rather inclined to be of that opinion, as 
the greatest number of critics hath of late years 
been found amongst the lawyers. Many of these 
gentlemen, from despair, perhaps, of ever rising 
to the bench in Westminster-hall, have placed 
themselves on the benches at the playhouse, where 
they have exerted their judicial capacity, and have 
given judgment, t. e . condemned, without mercy. 
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The gentlemen would, perhaps, be well enough 
pleased, if we were to leave them thus compared 
to one of the most important and honourable of- 
fices in the commonwealth ; and, if we intended 
to apply to their favour, we would do so ; but as 
we design to deal very sincerely and plainly too 
with them, we must remind them of another officer 
of justice, of a much lower rank; to whom, as 
they not only pronounce, but execute, their own 
jadgment, they bear likewise some remote resem- 
blance. 

But, in reality, there is another light, in which 
these modem critics may, with great justice and 
propriety, be seen ; and this is, that of a common 
slanderer. If a person, who pries mto the cha- 
racters of others, with no other design but *to dis- 
cover their faults, and to publish them to the. world, 
deserves the title of a slanderer of the reputation 
of men ; why should not a critic, who reads with 
the same malevolent view, be as properly styled the 
slanderer of the reputation of books ? 

Vice hath not, I believe, a more abject slave; 
society produces not a more odious vermin; nor 
pan the devil receive a guest more worthy of him, 
nor possibly more welcome to him, than a slan- 
derer. The world, I am afraid, regards not this 
monster with half the abhorrence which he de- 
serves ; and I am more afraid to assign the reason 
of this criminal leniW shown towards him; yet 
it is certain that the thief looks innocent in 
the comparison ; nay, the murderer himself can 
seldom stand in competition with his guilt; for 
slander is a more cruel weapon than a sword, as 
the wounds which the former gives are always in- 
curable. One method, indeed, there is of killing, 
and that the basest and most execrable of all, which 

c c 3 
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bears an exact analogy to the vice liere dechdMed 
against, and that is poison ;--a means of fevenge so 
base, and yet so horrible, that it was once wbely 
distinguished li^ our laws from all other murders, in 
the peculiar severity of the punishment. 

Besides the dreadful misehiefs done by sbnder, 
and the baseness of the means by which they are 
effected, there are other circumstances that kigl% 
aggravate its atrocious quality : for it often proceeds 
from no provocation, and seldom promises itself 
any reward, unless some black and infernal mind 
may propose a reward in the thoughts of having 
procured the ruin and misery of another. 

Shakspeafe hath nobly touched this vice, when 
he says^ 

Who steals my purse steals trash ; 'tis somethiag, nothing ; 
' Twas nine, 'tis his^ and hath been slave tu thousands : 
But he that filches from me ray good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him. 

But MAKB8 ME POOA INDEED I 

With all this my good reader will doubtless 
agree : but much of it will probably seem toe 
severe, when applied to the slanderer of books. 
But let it here be considered, that both proceed 
from the same wicked disposition of mind, ami 
are alike void of the excuse of temptation. Noi 
shall we conclude the injury dolie this way U 
be very slight, when we consider a book as th< 
author s offspring, and indeed as the child of hi: 
brain. 

The reader, who hath suffered hb muse to con 
tinue hitherto in a viigin state, can have but a ver 
inadequate idea of this kind of patamal fondnese 
To such we may parody the tender exclamation o 
Macduff, Alas ! thou hast written no book. Bu 
the author, whose muse hath brought forth, wil 
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feel tbe pathetic strain, .perhaps will accompany 
me with tears, esj^eciaily if his darling be already 
BO more) while I mention the uneasiness with 
which the big muse bears about her burden ; the 
painful labour with which she produces it; and 
lastly, the care, the fondness, withwhieh the tender 
&tfaer nourishes his favourite, tilf it be broi^ht to 
matarity, and produced into die worid. 

Nor is there any paternal fondness which seems 
less to savour of absolute instinct, and which may 
so well be reconciled to worldly wisdom, as this. 
These diildren may most truly be called the riches 
of their father ; and many of them have with true 
filial piety fed their parent in his old age : so that 
not only the affection, but the interest, of the 
author may be highly injured by these slanderers, 
whose poisonous breath brings his book to an un- 
timely end. 

Lastly, the slanderer of a book is, in truth, 
the slander of the author: for as no one can 
call another bastard, without calling the mother 
a whore; so neither can any one give the names 
of sad stuff, horrid nonsense, &c. to a book, with- 
out calling the author a blockhead ; which, though 
in a moral sense it is a preferable appellation to 
tiiat of villain, b, perhaps, rather more iiyurious to 
his wOrldly intere&t. 

Now, however ludicrous all this may appear to 
some, others, I doubt not, will feel and acknow- 
ledge the truth of it: nay, may perhaps think 
I have ncM; treated the subject with decent solem- 
nity ; but surely a man may speak truth with a 
smiling countenance. In reality, to depreciate a 
book maliciously, or even wantonly is at least a 
very ill-natured office;, and a morose snarling 
cHtic may, I believe, be- suspected to be a bad 
man* 
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I will, therefore, endeavour, in the remaining 
part of this chapter, to explain the marks of this 
character, and to show what criticism I here intend 
to obviate ; for I can never be understood, unless 
by the very persons here meant, to 'insinuate, that 
there are no proper judges of writing ; or to endea- 
vour to exclude from the commonwealth of litera- 
ture any of those noble critics, to whose labours 
the learned world are so greatly indebted. Such 
were Aristotle, Horace, and Longinus, among the 
ancients; Dacier and Bossu among ihe French; 
and some, perhaps, among us ; who have certainly 
been duly authorised to execute at least a judiciid 
authority in foro literario. 

But without ascertaining all the proper qualiii>- 
•cations of a critic, which I have touched on else* 
where, I think I may very boldly object to the 
censures of any one, passed upon works which he. 
hath not himself read. Such censures as these, 
whether they speak from their own guess or suspi- 
cion, or from the report and opinion of others, may 
properly be said 'to slander the reputation of the 
book they condemn. 

Such may likewise be suspected of deserving 
this character, who, without assignmg any parti- 
cular faults^ condemn the whole in general defa- 
matory terms ; such as vile, dull, da— d stu*ff, &c, 
and particularly by the use of the monosyllable * 
low; a word which becomes the mouth of no 
critic who is not right honourable. 

Again; though there may be some faults justly 
assigned in the work ; yet, if those are not in the 
most essential parts, or if they are compensated 
by greater beauties, it will savour rather of the 
malice of a slanderer, than of the judgment of a 
true critic, to pass a severe sentence upon the 
whole, merely on account of some vicious part. 
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Thb is directly contrary to the sentiments of Ho- 
race: 

Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego pauc'u 
OffendorvuaulU, quas aut incuriafuditt 
Aut humana parwn cavit natura 

But where the beauties, more in iiamber, shine, 

I am not angry, when a casual line 

(That with some trivial faults unequal flows) 

A careless hand, or human frailty shows, Faancis. 

For, as Martial says, aliter non fit, avite liber: 
DO book can be otherwise composed. All beauty 
of character, as well as of countenance, and indeed 
of every thing human^ is to be tried in thii^ manner. 
Cruel, indeed, would it be, if such a work as this 
.hi8|tory» which hath employed some thousands of 
hours in the composing, should be liable to be con- - 
demned, because some particular chs^ter, or per- 
haps chapters, may be obnoxious to very just and 
sensible objections. And yet nothing b more com- 
mon than the most rigorous sentence upon books 
supported by such objections, which, if they were 
rightly taken (and that they are not always) do by 
no Qieans go to the merit of the whole. In the 
theatre, especially, a single expression, which doth 
not cmncide with the taste of the audience, or with 
any individual critic of that audience, is sure to be 
hissed ; and one scene, wbich should be disapprov- 
ed, would hazard the whole piece. To write widiin 
such severe rules as these, is as impossible as to 
live up to some splenetic opinions ; and if we judge 
according to the sentiments of some critics, and of 
some Christians, no author will be saved in this 
world, and no man in the next. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The adventures which Sophia met with after her 

leaving Upton. 

Our history, just before it was obliged to turn 
about and travel backwards, had mentioned the 
departure of Sophia and her maid from the inn : 
we shall now, therefore, pursue the steps of that 
lovely creature, and leave her unworthy lover a 
little longer to bemoan his ill-luck, or rather his ill 
conduct. 

Sophia having directed her guide to travel through 
bye-roads across the country, they now passed the 
Severn, and had scarce got a mile from the inn, 
when the young lady, looking behind her, saw se- 
veral horses coming after' on full speed. This 
greatly alarmed her fears, and she called to the 
guide to put on as fast as possible. 

He immediately obeyed her, and away they rode 
a full gallop. But the faster they went, the faster 
were they followed; and as the horses behind 
were somewhat swifter than those before, so the 
former were at length overtaken ; — a happy cir- 
cumstance for poor Sophia, whose fears, joined to 
her fatigue, had almost overpowered her spirits ; 
but she was now instantly relieved by a female 
voice, that greeted her in the softest manner, and 
with the utmost civility. This e;reeting, Sophia 
as soon as she could recover her breath, with like 
civility, and with the highest satisfaction io herself, 
returned. 

The travellers who joined Sophia, and who had 
given her such terror, consisted, like her own 
company, of two females and a. guide. The two 
parties proceeded three full miles together before 
any one offered again to open their mouths ; when 
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our heroine, having pretty well got the better of 
her fear (but yet being somewhat surprised tliat the 
other still continued to attend her, as she pursued 
no great road, and had already passed through 
several turnings), accosted the strange lady in a 
most obliging tone ; and said. She was very happy 
to find they were both travelling the same way. 
The other, who, like a ghost, only wanted to be 
spoke to, readily answered. That the happmess wa» 
entirely her's; that she was a perfect stranger in 
that country, and was overjoyed at meeting a com- 
panion of her own sex; that she had, perhaps, been 
guilty of an impertinence, which required great' apo- 
logy, in* keeping pace with her. More civilities 
passed between these two ladies ; for Mrs* Honour 
had now given place to the fine habit of the 
stranger, and had fallen into the rear. But though 
Sophia had great curiosity to know why the other 
lady continued to travel on through the same bye- 
roads with herself, nay, though this gave her some 
uneasiness, yet fear, or modesty, or some other 
consideration, restrained her from asking the ques- 
tion. 

The strange lady now laboured under a diffi- 
culty, which appears almost below the dignity of 
history to mention. Her bonnet had been blown 
from her head not less than five times within the 
last mile; nor could she come at any ribbon or 
handkerchief to tie it under her chm. When So- 
phia was informed of this, she immediately sup- 
plied her with a handkerchief for this purpose ; 
which while she was pulling from her pocket, she 
perhaps, too much neglected the management of 
her horse, for the beast now unluckily making a 
false step, fell upon his fore-legs, and threw his fai^ 
rider from his back. 
, Though Sophia came head-focemost to the 
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ground, she happily received not ihe least damage : 
and the same circumstances which had, perhaps, 
contributed to her fall, now preserved her from 
confusion ; for the lane which they were then pass:- 
ing was narrow, and very much overgrown with 
trees, so that the moon could here afToi^ very little 
light, and was, moreover, at present, so obscured 
in a cloud, that it was almost perfectly dark. By 
these means the young lady's modesty, which was 
extremely delicate, escaped as free from injury as 
her limbs, and she was once more reinstated in her 
saddle, having received no other harm than a little 
fright by her fall. 

Day-light at length appeared in its full lustre ; 
and now the two ladies, who were riding over a 
common side by side, looking stedfastly at each 
other, at the same moment both their eyes became 
fixed, both their horses stopped, and both speaking 
together, with equal joy pronounced, the one the 
name of Sophia, the other that of Harriet. 

This unexpected encounter surprised the ladies 
much more than I believe it will the sagacious 
reader, who must have imagined that the strange 
lady could be no other than Mrs. Fitzpatrick, Uie 
cousin of Miss Western, whom we before men- 
tioned to have sallied from the inn a few minutes 
after her. 

So great was the surprise and joy which ^ese two 
cousins conceived at this meeting (for they had 
formerly been most intimate acquaintance and 
friends, and had long lived together with their aunt 
Western), that it is impossible to recount half tlie 
congratulations which passed between them, before 
either asked a very natural question of the other, 
namely, whither she was going ? 

This at last, however, came first from Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick ; but, easy and natural as the question 
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may seem, Sophia found it difficult to give it a very 
ready and certain answer. She begged her cousin, 
therefore, to suspend all curiosity till they arrived 
at some iim, which, I suppose, says she, can hardly 
be far distant ; and believe me, Harriet, I suspend 
as much curiosity on my side ; for indeed I believe 
our astonishment is pretty equal. 

The conversation, which passed between these 
ladies on the road, was, I apprehend, little worth 
relating ; and less certainly was that between the 
two waiting-women: for they likewise began to 
pay their compliments to each other. As tor the 
guides, they were debarred from the pleasure of 
discourse, the one being placed in the van, and 
the other obliged to bring up the rear. 

In this posture they travelled many hours, till 
they came into a wide and well-beaten road, which, 
as they turned to the right, soon brought them to 
a very fair-promising inn, where they alighted : 
but so fatigued was Sophia, that, as she had sat 
her horse, during the last five or six miles, with 
great difficulty, so was she now incapable of dis- 
mounting firom him without assistance. This the 
landlord, who had hold of her horse, presently 
perceiving, offered lo lift her in his arms from her 
saddle ; and she too readily accepted the tender of 
his service. Indeed, fortune seems to have re- 
solved to put Sophia to the blush that day, and 
the second malicious attempt succeeded better than 
the first ; for my landlord had no sooner received 
the young lady in his arms, than his feet, which 
the gout had lately very severely handled, gave 
way, and down he tumbled ; but at the same 
time, with no less dexterity than gallantry, con- 
trived to throw himself under his charming burden, 
so that he alone received any bruise from the 
£Etll ; for the great injury which happened to So- 
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phia, was a violent shock given to her modesty, 
by an immoderate grin, which, at her rising from 
the ground, she observed in the countenance of 
most of the bye-standers. This made her suspect 
what had really happened, and what we shall not 
here relate, for the indnlgence of those readers 
who are capable of laughing at the offence given 
to a young lady*s deUcacy. Accidents of this 
kind we have never regarded in a comical light; 
nor will we scruple to say, that he must have a 
very inadequate idea of the modesty of a beau- 
tiful young woman, who would wish to sacrifice 
it to so paltry a satisfaction as can arise' from 
laughter. 

This fright and shock, joined to the violent fa- 
tigue which both her mmd and body had under- 
gone, almost overcame the excellent constitution 
of Sophia, and she had scarce strength sufficient 
to totter into the inn, leaning on the arm of her 
maid.' Here she was bo sooner seated than she 
called for a glass of water: but Mrs. Honour, 
very judiciously, in my opinion, changed it into 
a glass of wine. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick hearing from Mrs. Honour, 
that Sophia had not been in bed during the two 
last nights, and observing her to look very pale 
and wan with her fatigue, earnestly entreated her 
to refresh' herself with some sleep. She was yet 
a stranger to her history, or her apprehensions ; 
but had she known both, she would have given 
the same advice; for rest was visibly necessary 
for her'; and their long journey through bye- 
roads so entirely removed all danger of pursuit, 
that she was herself perfectly easy on that ac- 
count. 

Sophia was easily prevailed on to follow the 
counsel of her friend, which was heartily seconded 
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by her maid. Mrs* Filzpatrick likewbe offered to 
bear her cousin company, which Sophia, with 
opuch compUigance^ accepted. 

The mistress was no sooner in bed, than the 
maid prepared (to follow her example. She began 
to make many apologies to her sister Abigail for 
leaving her alone in so horrid a place as an inn ; 
but the other stopped her short, being as well in- 
clined to a nap as herself, and desired the honour 
of being her bed-fellow. Sophia's maid agreed to 
give her a share of her bed, but put in her claim 
to all the honour. So after many curtesies and 
compliments, to bed together went the waiting- 
women, as their mistresses had done before them. 

It was usual with my landlord (as, indeed, it is 
with the whole fraternity) to inquire particularly 
i^ all coachmen, footmen, postboys, and others, 
iojto the iBames of ^1 his guests : what their estate 
was, and where it lay. It cannot therefore be 
wondered at, that the many particular circumstances 
which attended our travellers, and especially their 
retiring all ito sleep at so extraordinary and unusual 
an hoiur as ten in the morning, should, excite his 
curiosity. As soon, therefore, as the guides en- 
tered the kitchen, he began to examine who the 
ladies were, and whence they came ; but the guides, 
-though they faithfully related all they knew, gave 
him very little satisfaction. On the contrary, they 
rather inflamed his curiositv than extinguished it. 

This landlord had the character, among all his 
neighbours, of being a very sagacious fellow. He 
was thought to see farthar and deeper into things 
than any man in the parish, the parson himself not 
excepted. Perhaps his look had contributed not 
a little to procure him this reputation; for there 
was in this something wonderfully wise and signi- 
iicant, especially wh^ he had a pq>e in his mouth ; 
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which, indeed, he seldom was without. His he- ' 
haviour, likewise, greatly assisted in promoting the 
opinion of his wisdom. In his deportment he was 
solemn, if not sullen; and when he spoke, which 
was seldom, he always delivered himself in a slow 
voice ; and though his sentences were short, th^y 
were still interrupted with many hums and hah's, 
ay, ay's, and other expletives : so that though he 
accompanied his words with certain explanatory 
gestures, such as shaking or nodding the head, or 
pointing with his fore-&iger, he generally left his 
hearers to understand more than he expressed ; nay, 
he commonly gave them the hint, that he knew 
much more than he thought proper to disclose. 
This last circumstance alone may, indeed, very 
well account for his character of wisdom ; since 
men are strangely inclined to worship what they 
do not understand; — a grand secret, upon which 
several imposers on^ankind have totally relied for 
the success of their rauds. 

This polite person, now taking his wife aside, 
asked her, what she thought of the ladies lately 
arrived? — ^Think of them ! said the wife, why, what 
should I think of them? — I know, answered he, 
what I think. The guides tell strange stories. 
One pretends to be come from Gloucester, and the 
other from Upton; and neither of them, for what 
I can find, can tell whither they are going. But 
what people ever travel acrosd the country from 
Upton hither, especially to London ? And one of 
the maid-servants, before she alighted from her 
horse, asked if this was not the London road? 
Now I have put all these circumstances together, 
and whom do you think I have found them out to 
be? — Nay, answered she, you know I never pre- 
tend to guess at your discoveries. — It is a good 
girl, replied he, chucking her under the chin : i 
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must own you have always submitted to my know- 
ledge of these matters. Why, then, depend upon 
it; mind what I say, — depend upon it, they are 
certainly some of the rebel ladies, who, they say, 
travel with the young Chevalier; and have taken 
a roundabout way to escape the duke's army. 

Husbaml, quoth the wife, you have certainly hit 
it ; for one of them is dressed as fine as any prin- 
cess ; and, to be sure, she Looks for all the world 
hke one. But yet, when I consider one thing. — 
When you consider, cries the landlord contemp- 
tuously Come, pray let's hear what you con- 
sider. Why, it is, answered the wife, that she 

is too liumble to be any very great lady ; for while 
our Betty was warming the bed, she called her no- 
thing but child, and my dear, and sweetheart ; and 
when Betty <^ered to pull off her shoes and stock- 
ings, she would not suffer her, saying, she would 
not give her the trouble. 

Pugh! answered the husband, that is nothing. 
Dost think, because you have seen some great 
ladies rude and uncrvil to persons below them, that 
none of them know how to behave themselves when 
they come before their inferiors ? I think I know 
people of fashion when I see them. I think I do. 
Did not she call for a glass of water when she came 
in ? Another sort of winnen would have called for 
a dram ; you know they would. If she be ]M>t a 
woman of very great quality, sell me for a fool; 
and, I believe, those who buy me will have a bad 
bargain. Now, would a woman of her quality 
travel without a footman, unless upon some such 
extraordinary occasion? — Nay, to be sure, husband, 
cries she, you know these matters better than 1, or 
tnost folk. — I think I do know something, said he. — 
To be sure, answered the wife, the poor little heart 
looked so piteous, when she sat down in the chair, 
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1 protest I could not help having a compassion for 
her, almost as much as if she had been a poor body. 
But what's to be done, husband? If an she be a 
rebel, I suppose you intend to betray her up to the 
court. Well, she's a sweet-tempered, good-hu- 
moured lady, be she what she will; and I shall 
hardly refrain from crying, when I hear she is 
hanged or beheaded. — ^Pugh! answered the hus- 
band, ifiut, as to whaf s to be done, it is not so 
easy a matter to determine. I hope, before she 
goes away, we shall have the news of a battle: for 
if the Chevalier should get the better, she may gain 
us interest at court, xmd make our fortunes without 
betraying her. — ^Why, that's true, replied the wife; 
and I heartily hope she will have it in her power. 
Certainly she's a sweet good lady; it would go hor- 
ribly against me to have her come to any Imrm.— 
Pugh ! cries the landlord, women are always so 
tender-hearted. Why, you would not harbour 
rebels, would you? — No, certainly, answered the 
wife ; and as for betraying her, come what will on't, 
nobody can blame us. It is what any body would 
do in our case. 

While our politic landlord, who had not, we see, 
undeservedly the reputation of great wisdom among 
his neighbours, was engaged in debating this matter 
with himself (for he paid little attention to the 
opinion of his wife), news arrived that the rebek 
had given the duke the slip, and had got a day's 
march towards London; and soon after arrived a 
famous Jacobite squire, who, with great joy in his 
countenance, shook the landlord by the hand, sayr 
ing. All's our own, boy ; ten thousand honest 
Frenchmen are landed in Suffolk. Old England 
for ever ! ten thousand French, my brave lad ! 1 
am going to tap away directly. 
This news ^determined the opinion of the wise 
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than, and he resolved to make his court to the young 
lady, when she arose ; for he had now, he said, dis- 
covered that she was no other than Madam Jenny 
Cameron herself. 



CHAPTER III. 



A vtry short chapter, in which, however, i$ a sun, 
a moon, a star, and an angel. 

The sun (for he keeps very good hours at this time 
of the year) had been some time retired to rest, when 
Sophia arose, greatly refreshed by her sleep; which, 
short as it was, nothing but her extrieme fatigue 
could have occasioned; for though she had told 
her maid, and, perhaps, herself too, that she was 
perfectly easy when she left Upton, yet it is certain 
her mind was a little affected with that malady which 
is attended with all the restless symptoms of a fever, 
and is, perhaps, the very distemper which physician^ 
mean (if they mean any thing) by the fever on th^ 
spirits. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick likewise left her bed at the same 
time ; and, having summoned her maid, immediately 
dressed herself. She was really a very pretty wo- 
man, and, had she been in any other company but 
that of Sophia, might have been thought beautiful ; 
but when Mrs. Honour of her own accord attended 
(for her mistress would not suffer her to be waked), 
and had equipped our heroine, the charms of Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick, who had performed the office of the 
morning-star, and had preceded greater glories, 
shared the fate of that star, and were totally 
eclipsed the moment those glories shone forth. 

Perhaps, Sophia never looked more beautiful 
than she did. at this instant. Wp ousrht not. 
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therefore, to condemn the maid of the inn for her 
hyperbole, who, when she descended, after having 
lighted the fire, declared, and ratified it with an 
oath, that if ever there was an angel upon earth, 
she was now above stairs. 

Sophia had 'acquainted her cousin with her de- 
sign to go to London ; and Mrs. Fitzpatrick had 
agreed to accompany her ; for the^ arrival of her 
husband at Upton had put an end to her design of 
going to Bath, or to her aunt Western. They had 
therefore no sooner finished their tea, than Sophia 
proposed to set o«t, the moon then shining ex- 
tremely bright; and as for the frost, she defied it: 
nor had she any of those apprehensions which many 
young ladies would have felt at travelling by night; 
for she had, as we have before observed, some little 
degree of natural courage ; and this her present 
sensations, which bordered somewhat on despair, 
greatly increased. Besides, as she had already 
travelled twice wilh safety, by the light of the 
moon, she was the better emboldened to trust to it 
a third time. 

The disposition of Mrs. Fitzpatrick was more 
timorous ; for though the greater terrors had con- 
quered the less, and the presence of her husband 
had driven her away at so unseasonable an hour 
from Upton ; yet, being now arrived at a place 
where she thought herself safe from his pursuit, 
these lesser terrors of I know not what, ope- 
rated so strongly, th^t she earnestly entreated 
her cousin to stay till the next morning, and not 
expose herself to the dangers of traveUing by 
night. 

Sophia, who was yielding to an excess, when 
she could neither laugh nor reason her cousin out 
of these apprehensions, at last gave way to them. 
Perhaps, indeed, had she known of her father s 
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arrival at Upton, it might have been more difficult 
to have persuaded her; for as to Jones, she had, I 
am afraid,- no sreat horror at the thoughts of being 
overtaken by him ; nay, to confess the truth, I be- 
lieve she rather wished it than feared it ; though I 
might honestly enough have concealed this wish 
from the reader, as it was one of those secret 
spontaneous emotions of the soul, to which the 
reason is often a stranger. 

When our young ladies had determined to remain 
all that evening in their inn, they were attended by 
the landlady, who desired to know what their lady- 
ships would be pleased to eat. Such charms were 
there in the voice, in the manner, and in the affable 
deportment of Sophia, that she ravished the land- 
lady to the highest degree ; and that good woman 
concluding that she had attended Jenny Cameron, 
became in a moment a staunch Jacobite, and 
wished heartily well to the young Pretenders 
cause, from the great sweetness and affability 
with which she had been treated by his sujv- 
poscd mistress. 

The two cousins began now to impart to each 
other their reciprocal curiosity, to know what 
extraordinary accidents on bo^ sides occasioned 
this so strange and unexpected meeting. At last 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, having obtained of Sophia a 
promise of communicating likewise in her turn, 
began to relate what the reader, if he is desirous 
to know her history, may read in the ensuing 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The histori/ of Mrs, Fttzpairkk. 

Mrs. Fitzpatrick, after a silence of a few momeats, 
fetchiag i^ deep m%h, thus began : 

It is nataral to the unhappy to fed a secret con- 
cern in reci^ecting those periods of their lives 
which have been most delightful to them. The 
remembranoe of past pleasures affecto us with a 
kind of tender griefs like what we suffer for de- 
parted friends; and the ideas of both may be 
said to haunt our ima^aiions. 

For this reason^ I never reflect without sorrow on 
those days (the happiest far of my life) which w€ 
spent together, when both were under tiie care oi 
my aunt Western. Aks ! why are Miss Graveairs 
and Miss Giddy no more? You remember, I am 
sure, when we knew each other by no other names. 
Indeed, you gave the latter appellation with too 
inuch cause. I have since experienced how much 
I deserved it. You, my Sophia, was always my 
superior in every thti^ and I heartily hope you wifl 
be so in your fortune. I shall never forget the wise 
and matronly advice yon once gave me, when I 
lamented being disappointed of a ball« though you 

could not be tiien fourteen years old. O, my 

Sophy, how blest must have been my situation, 
when I could think snch a disappointment a mis- 
fortune ; and whea, indeed, it was the gveatest I 
had ever known ! 

And yet, my dear Harriet, answered Sophia, it 
was then a serious matter with you. Comfort your- 
self therefore with thinking, that whatever you now 
lament, may hereafter appear as trifling and con- 
temptible as a ball would at this time. 

Alas, my Sophia! replied the other lady, you 
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youn^lf will think otherwise of my present situa^ 
tion ; for greatly mtist that tender heart he altered, 
if my misfortuneB do not draw many a sigh, nay, 
many a tear, from you. The knowledge of thi» 
should perhaps deter me from relating what I am 
convinced wUl so much affect you.— Here Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick stopped, till, at the repeated entreaties 
of Sophia, she thus proceeded : — 

Though you must have heard much of my mar- 
riage, yet, as matters may prohably have been mis- 
represented, I will set out from the very com- 
mencement of my unfortunate acquaintance with 
my present husband ; which was at Bath, soon after 
you left my aunt, and returned home to your 
fathei:. 

Among the gay young fellows, who were at thia 
season at Bath, Mr. Fitzpatrick was one. He wad 
handsome, degagS, extremely gallant, and in his 
dress exceeded most others. In short, my dear, if 
you was unluckily to see him now, I could describe 
him no better than by telling you he was the very 
reverse of every thing which he is; for he hath rus- 
ticated himself so long, that he is beccnne an abso- 
hite wild Irishman. But to proceed in my story : 
The qualifications which he ihtn possessed so well 
recommended him, that though the people of quality 
at that time lived separate from the rest of the com- 
pany, and excluded them from all their parties, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick found means to gain admittance.. 
It was perhaps no easy matter to avoid him ; for he 
required very little or no invitation ; and as, being 
handsome and genteel, he found it no very difficult 
matter to mgratiate himself with the ladies, so he 
having frequently drawn his sword, the men did not 
care publicly to affront him. Had it not been for 
some such reason, I believe he would have been 
soon expelled by his own sex; for surely he had 
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HO strict title to be preferred to the English gentr}f ; 
nor did they seem inclined to show him any extra- 
ordinary favour. They all abused him behind his 
back, which might probably proceed from envy; 
for by« the women he was well received, and very 
particularly distinguished by them. 

My aunt, though no person of quality herself, as 
she had always lived about the court, was enrolled 
in that party: for by whatever means you get into 
the polite circle, when you are once there, it is suf- 
ficient merit for you that you are there. This ob- 
servation, young as you was, you could scarce 
avoid makmg from my aunt, who was free, or 
reserved, with all people, just as they had more 
or less of this merit. 

And this merit, I believe, it was, which princi- 
pally recommended Mr. Fitzpatrick to her ravour; 
in which he so well succeeded, that he was always 
one of her private parties. Nor was he backward 
in returning such distinction ; for he soon grew so 
very particular in his behaviour to her, that the 
scandal club first began to take notice of it, and 
the better disposed persons made a match between 
them. For my own part, I confess, I made no doubt 
but that his designs were strictlv honourable, as the 
phrase is ; that is, to ipb a lady of her fortune by 
way of marriage. My aunt was, I conceived, neither 
young enough, nor handsome enough, to attract 
much wicked inclination ; but ^he had matrimo- 
nial charms in great abundance. 

I was the more confirmed in this opinion from 
the extraordinary respect which he showed to 
myself, from the first moment of our acquaintance. 
This I understood as an attempt to lessen, if possible, 
that disinclination which my interest might be sup- 
posed to give me towards the match; and I know 
not but in some measure it had that effect; for as I 
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wSis well cokiteiDted with my own fortune, and of all 
people the least a slave to interested views, so I 
could not be violently the enemy of a man with 
whose behaviour to me I was greatly pleased ; and 
the more so, as I was the only object of such respect ; 
for he behaved at the same time to many women of 
quality without any respect at all. 

Agreeable as this was to me, he soon changed it 
into another kind of behaviour, which was perhaps 
more so. He now put on much softness and tender- 
ness, and languished and sighed abundantly. At 
times, indeed, whether from art or nature, I will 
not determine, he gave his usual loose to gaiety and 
mirth ; but this was always in general company, 
and with other women ; for even in a country- 
dance, when he was not my partner, he became 
grave ; and put on the softest look imaginable, the 
m6ment he approached me. Indeed, he was in all 
things so very particular towards me, that I must 
have been blind not to have discovered it. And, 
and, and — And you was more pleased still, my 
dear Harriet, cries Sophia: you need not be 
ashamed, added she, sighing; for sure there are 
irresistible charms in tenderness, which too many 
men are able to affect. — ^True, answered her cousin, 
men, who in all other instances want common sense, 
are very Machiavels in the art of loving. I wish I 
did not know an instance. — Well, scandal now be- 
gan to be as busy with me as it had before been 
with my aunt ; and some good ladies did not scru- 
ple to affirm, that Mr. Fitzpatrick had an intrigue 
with us both. 

But, what may seem astonishing, my aunt never 
saw, nor in the least seemed to suspect, that which 
was visible enough, I believe, from both our beha- 
viours. One would indeed think, that love quite 
puts out the eyes of an old woman. In fact, they 
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SO greedily swallow the addresses which are made 
to them, that, like an cmtrageous glutton, they are 
not at leisure to observe what passes amongst others 
at the same table. This I have observed in more 
cases than my own ; and this was so strongly veri^ 
iied by my aunt, that, though she often found us 
together at her return from the pump, the least 
canting word of his, pretending impatience at her 
absence, effectually smothered all suspicion. One 
artifice succeeded with her to admiration. This 
was his treating me like a little child, and never 
calling me by any other name in her presence, but 
that of Pretty Miss. This indeed did him some dis* 
service with your humble servant ; but I soon saw 
through it, especially as in her absence he behaved 
to me, as I have said, in a different manner. How* 
ever, if I was not greatly disobliged by a conduct 
of which I had discovered the design, I smarted 
very severely for it ; for my aunt really concei- 
ved me to be what her lover (as she thought 
him) called me, and treated me, in all respects, as a 
perfect infant. To say the truth, I wonder she had 
not insisted on my again wearing leading-strings. 

At last, my lover (for so he was) thought proper, 
in a most solemn manner, to disclose a secret which 
I had known long before. He now placed all the 
love which he had pretended to my aunt to my ac-* 
count. He lamented, in very pathetic terms, the 
encouragement she had given him, and made a 
high merit of the tedious hours in which he had 
undergone her conversation. — ^What shall I tell you, 
my dear Sophia ? — ^Then I will confess the truth « 
I was pleased with my man. I was pleased with 
my conquest. To rival my aunt delighted me; 
to rival so many other women charmed me. In 
short, I am afraid I did not behave as I should do, 
^ — Mijon the very first declaration — I wish I did 
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not almost give him positive encouragement befor 
we parted. 

The Bath now talked loudly, I might almost sa 
roared, against me. Several young viromen a#ectei 
to shun my acquaintance, not so much, perhapi 
from any rc^ suspicion, as from a desire of banish 
lag me from a company, in which I too much en 
grossed their favourite man. And here I camio 
omit expressing my gratitude to the kindness in 
tended me by Mr. Nash; who took me one da; 
aside, and gave me advice, which, if I had followed 
I had been a happy woman. Child, says he, I an 
sorry to see Ihe familiarity which subsists betweei 
yon and a fellow who is altogether unworthy o 
you, and I am afraid wifl prove your ruin. As fo 
your oki stinking aunt, if it was to be no injury t< 
you, and my pretty Sophy Western (I assure you 
repeat his words), I should be heartily glad that th 
fellow was in possession of all that belongs to hei 
I never advbe old women ; for if they take it iniA 
their heads to go to the devil, it is no more possible 
than worth while, to keep them from him. Inno 
cence, and youth, and beauty, are worthy a bctte 
£M;e, and I would save them from his clutches 
Let me advise you, therefore, dear child, neve 
suffer this fellow to be particular with you again.— 
Many more things he said to me, which I have noi 
forgotten ; and indeed I attended very little to then 
at that time ; for inclination contradicted all h' 
said ; and, besides, I could not be persuaded tha 
women of quality would condescend to familiarit; 
with such a person as he described. 

But I am afraid, my dear, I shall tire you wit] 
a detail of so many minute circumstances. To b( 
concise, therefore, imagine me married ; imagin 
me with my husband, at the feet of my aunt ; an< 
then imagine the maddest woman in Bedlam in i 
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raving fit, and your imagination will suggest lo you 
no more than what really happenecL 

The very next day my aunt left the place, 
partly to avoid seeing Mr. Fitzpatrick or myself, 
and as much perhaps to avoid seeing any one else ; 
for, though 1 am told she hath since denied every 
thing stoutly, I believe she was then a little con- 
founded at her disappointment. Since that time 
I have written to her many letters, but never could 
obtain an answer, which I must own sits somewhat 
the heavier, as she herself was, though undesignedly, 
the occasion of all my sufferings : for had it not 
been under the colour of paying his addresses to 
her, Mr. Fitzpatrick would never have found suffi- 
cient opportunities to have engaged my heart, 
which, in other circumstances, I still flatter myself 
would not have been an easy conquest to such a 
person. Indeed, I believe I should not have erred 
so grossly in my choice, if I had relied on my own 
judgment ; but I trusted totally ' to the opinion of 
others, and very foolishly took the merit of a man 
for granted, whom I saw so universsdly well receiv- 
ed by the women. What is the reason, my dear, 
that we, who have understandings equal to the 
wisest and greatest of the other sex, so often make 
choice of the silliest fellows for companions and fa- 
vourites ? It raises my indignation to the highest 
pitch, to reflect on the numbers of women of sense 
who have been undone by fools. — Here she paused 
a moment ; but Sophia making no answer, she pro- 
ceeded as in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

In which the history af Mrs, Fitzpatrick i 

continued. 

We remained at Bath no longer than a fortni^k 
after our wedding : for as to any reconciiiatio 
with my aunt, there were no hopes ; and of m 
fortune, not one farthing could he touched till I Mra 
of age, of which I now wanted more than two yean 
My husband, therefore, was resolved to set out fo 
Ireland ; against which I remonstrated very earnest 
ly, and insisted on a promise, which he had mad 
me before our marriage, that I should never tak 
this journey against my consent; and indeed 
never intended to consent to it, nor will any bod^ 
I believe, blame me for that resolution ; but thif 
however, I never mentioned to my husband, an 
petitioned only for the reprieve of a month ; bu 
he had fixed the day, and to that day he obstinatel 
adhered. 

The evening before our departure, as we wet 
disputing this point with great eagerness on hot 
sides, he started suddenly from his chair, and lei 
me abruptly, saying, he was going to the rooms 
He was hardly out of the house, when I saw 
paper lying on the floor, which, I suppose, be ha 
carelessly pulled from his pocket, together wit 
his handkerchief. This paper I took up, and fin<j 
ing it to be a letter, I made no scruple to open an 
read it ; and indeed I read it so often, that I can n 
peat it to you almost word for word. This then wa 
the letter : 

« cTo " ^^ ^'■' Brian Fitzpatrick. 

** Yours received, and am surprised you shoul 
use me in this manner, as have never s^en any < 
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your cash, unlbss for one linsey-woolsey coat, and 
your bill now is upwards of 150/. Consider, sir, 
bow often you have fobbed me off with your being 
shortly to be married to this lady, and t'other lady; 
but I can neither live on hopes or promises, nor will 
my woollen-draper take any such in payment. 
You tell me you are secure of having either the 
aunt or the niece, and that you might have married 
the aunt before this, whose jointure you say is im- 
mense, but that you prefer the niece on account of 
her ready money. Pray, sir, take a fool's advice 
for once, and marry the first you can get. You 
will pardon my offering my advice, as you know 
I sincerely wish you well. Shall draw on you per 
next post, in favour of Messieurs John Drugget and. 
Company, at fourteen days, which doubt not your 
honouring, and am, 

Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

Sam. Cosgrave/' 

This was the letter word for word. Guess, my 
dear girl, guei^ how this letter affected me. - You 
prefer the niece on account of her ready money ! 
If every one of these words had been a dagger, 
I could with pleasure have stabbed them into his 
heart ; but I will not recount my frantic behaviour 
on this occasion. I had pretty well spent my 
tears before his return home ; but sufficient remains 
of them appeared in my swollen eyes. He threw 
himself sullenly into his chair, and for a long time 
we were both sUent. At length, in a haughty tone, 
he said, I hope, madam, your servants have packed 
up all your things ; for the coach will be ready by six 
in the morning. My patience was totally subdued 
by this provocation, and I answered, No, sir, there 
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is a letter still remains unpacked ; and then, throw- 
ing it on the tahle, I fell to upbraiding him with 
the most bitter language I could invent. 

Whether guilt, or shame, or prudence, restrained 
him, I cannot say ; but though he is the most pas- 
sionate of men, he exerted no rage on this occasion. 
He endeavoured, on the contrary, to pacify me by 
the most gentle means. He swore the phrase in 
the letter, to which I principally objected, was not 
his, nor had he ever written any such. He owned, 
indeed, the having mentioned his marriage, and 
that preference which he had given to myself, but 
denied with many oaths the having assigned any 
such reason. And he excused the having mentioned 
any such matter at all, on account of the straits he 
was in for money, arising, he said, from his having 
too long neglected his estate in Ireland. And this, 
he said, which he. could not bear to discover to me, 
was the only reason of his having so strenuously 
insisted on our journey. He then used several very 
endearing expressions, and concluded by a very 
fond caress, and many violent protestations of 
love. 

There was one circumstance, which, though he 
did not appeal to it, had much weight with me in 
his favour, and that was the word *' jointure '* in the 
tailor's letter; whereas my aunt never had been mar- 
ried, and this Mr. Fitzpatrick well knew. As I ima- 
gined, therefore, that the fellow must have inserted 
this of his own head, or from hearsay, I persuaded 
myself he might have ventured likewise on that 
odious line on no better authority. What reason- 
ing wa43 this, my dear? Was I not an advocate rather 
than a judge? But why do I mention such a cir- 
cumstance as this, or appeal to it for the justification 
of my forgiveness ? In short, had he been guilty of 
twenty times as much, half the tenderness and fond- 
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ness which he used, would have {irevailed on me to 
have forgiven him. I now made no farther objec- 
tions to our setting out, which we did the next 
morning, and in a Uttle more than a we^ arrived at 
the seat of Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

Your curiosity will excuse me from relating any 
occurrences which passed during our journey: for 
it woujd indeed be highly disagreeable to travel it 
over again, and no less so to you to travel it over 
with me. 

This seat, then, is an ancient mansion-house : if I 
was in one of those merry humours, in which you 
have so often seen me, I could describe it to you ri- 
diculously enough. It looked as if it had been for- 
merly inhabited by a gentleman. Here was room 
enough, and not the less room on account of the 
furniture ; for indeed there was very little in it. An 
old woman, who seemed coeval with the building, 
and greatly resembled her whom Chamont mentions 
in the Orphan, received us at the gate ; aad, in a 
howl scarce human, and to me unintelligible, wel- 
comed her master home. In short, the whole scene 
was so gloomy and melancholy, that it threw my 
spirits into the lowest dejection ; which my husband 
discerning, instead of relieving, increased by two or 
tfasree malicious observations. There are good houses, 
madam, says he, as you find, in other places besides 
England ; .but perhaps you had rather be in a dirty 
lodging at Bath. 

Happy, my dear, is the woman, who, in any state 
of life, hath a cheerM good-natured companion to 
support and comfort her ; but why do I reflect on 
happy situations only to aggravate my own misery ! 
My companion, far from clearing up the gloom of 
Solitude, soon convinced me, that I must have been 
wretched with him in any place, and in any condi- 
tion. In a word, he was a surlv lellow^^a character 
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perhaps you have never seen ; for indeed no woman 
ever sees it exemplified, but in a father, a brother, 
or a husband ; and though you have a fatiier, he is 
not of that character. This surly fellow had formerly 
appeared to me the very reverse, and so he did still 
to every other person. Good Heaven ! bow is it 
possible for a man to maintain a constant lie in his 
appearance abroad and in company, and to content 
himself with showing disagreeable truth only at 
home? Here, my dear, they make themselves 
amends for the uneasy restraint which they put on 
their tempers in the world ; for I have observed, the 
more merry, and gay, and good-humoured, my hus- 
band hath at any time been in company, the more 
sullen and morose he was sure to become at our 
next private meeting. How shall I describe his bar- 
barity ? To my fondness he was cold and insensible. 
My little comical ways, which you, my Sophy, and 
which others have called so agreeabk, he treated 
with contempt. In my most serious moments he 
sung and whistled ; and whenever I was thoroughly 
dejected and miserable, he was angry, and abused 
me : for though he was never pleased with my 
good humour, nor ascribed it to my satisfaction in 
him, yet my low spirits always offended him ; and 
those he imputed to my repentance of having (as 
he said) married an Irishman. 

You will easily conceive, my dear Graveairs (I 
ask your pardon, I really forgot myself), that when 
a woman makes an imprudent match in the sense of 
the world, that is, when she is not an arrant prosti- 
tute to pecuniary interest, she must necessarily have 
some inclination and affection for her man. You 
will as easily believe that this affection may possibly 
be lessened ; nay, I do assure you, contempt will 
wholly eradicate it. This contempt I now b.egan to 
entertain for my husband, whom I now discovered 
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to be — I must use the expression — an arrant block- 
head. Perhaps you will wonder I did not make this 
discovery long before; but women will suggest a 
thousand excuses to themselves for the folly of 
those they like : besides, give me leave to tell you, 
it requires a most penetrating eye to discern a fool 
through the disguises of gaiety and good-breeding. 

It will be easily imagined, that when I once de- 
spised my husband, as I confess to you I soon did, 
I must consequently dislike his company; and in- 
deed I had the happiness of being very little trou- 
bled with it ; for our house was now most elegantly 
furnished, our cellars well stocked, and dogs and 
horses provided in great abundance. As my gen- 
tleman therefore entertained his neighbours with 
great hospitality, so his neighbours resorted to him 
.with great alacrity; and sports and drinking con- 
sumed so much of his time, that a small part of his 
.conversation, that is to say, of his ill-humours, fell 
to my »hare. 

Happy would it have been for me^ if I could 
as easily have avoided all other disagreeable com- 
pany ; but, alas ! I was confined to some which 
constantly tormented me ; and the more, as I^saw 
no prospect of being relieved from them. These 
companions were my own racking thoughts, which 
plagued, and in a manner haunted me, > night and 
day. In this situation I passed through a scene, 
the horrors of which can neither be painted nor 
imagined. Think, my dear, figure, if you can, to 
yourself, what I must have undergone. I became a 
mother by the man I scorned, hated, and detested. 
I went through all the agonies and miseries of a 
lying-in (ten times more painful in such a circum- 
stance, than the worst labour can be, when one en- 
dures it for a man one loves), in a desert, or rather 
indeed a scene of riot and revel, without a friend. 
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without a companion, or without any of those 
agreeable circumstances which often alleviatey 
and perhaps sometimes more than compensate, the 
sufferings of our sex at that season. 



CHAPTER VI. 



/ft whith the mistake of the landlord throws Sophia 
into a dreadful consternation, 

Mrs.- Fitzpatrick was proceeding in her narrative, 
when she was interrupted by the entrance of din- 
ner, greatly to the concern of Sophia ; for the mis^ 
fortunes of her friend had raised her anxiety, and 
left her no appetite, but what Mrs. Fitzpatrick was 
to satisfy bv her relation. 

The landlord now attended with a plate under his 
arm, and with the same respect in his countenance 
and address, which he would have put on, had the 
ladies arrived in a coach and six* 

The married lady seemed tess affected with her 
own misfortunes than was her cousin; for the 
former ate very heartily, whereas the latter could 
hardly swallow a morsel. Sophia likewise showed 
more concern and sorrow in her countenance than 
appeared in the other lady, who, having observed 
these symptoms in her friend, begged her to be 
comforted, saying, perhaps all may yet end better 
than either you or I expect. 

Our landlord thought he had uow an oppor^ 
tunity to open his mouth, and was resolved not 
to omit it. I am sorry, madam, cries he, that your 
ladyship can't eat ; for to be sure you must be 
hungry after so long fasting. I hope your ladyship 
is not uneasy at any thing; for, as madam there 
says, all may end better than atiy body expects* 
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A gentleman, who was here just now, brought ex- 
cedent news ; and, perhaps, some folks, who have 
given other folks the slip, may get to London be- 
fore they are overtaken ; and if they do, I make no 
doubt but they will find people who will be very 
ready to receive them. 

All persons, under the apprehension of danger, 
convert whatever they see and hear into the objects 
of that apprehension. Sophia therefore immediately 
concluded from the foregoing speech, that she was 
known, and pursued by her father. She was now 
struck with the utmost consternation, and for a few 
minutes deprived of the power of speech ; which 
she no sooner recovered, than she desired the land- 
lord to send his servants out of the room, and then, 
addressing herself to him» said ; I perceive, sir, 
you know who we are; but I beseech you — ^nay, 
I am convinced, if you have any compassion or 
goodness, you will not betray us. 

I betray your ladyship! *quoth the landlord; 
no (and then he swore several very hearty oaths), 
I would sooner be cut into ten thousand pieces. I 
hate all treachery. I ! I never betrayed any one in 
my life yet; and I am sure I shall not begin with 
so sweet a lady as your .ladyship. All th^ world 
would very much blame me if I should, since it will 
be in your ladyship's power so shortly to reward me. 
My wife can witness for me, I knew your ladyship 
the moment you came into the house : I said it was 
your honour, before I lifted you from your horse, 
and I shall carry the bruises I got in your ladyship's 
service to the grave ; but what signified that, as long 
as I saved your ladyship? To be sure, some people 
this morning would have thought of getting a re- 
ward ; but no such thought ever entered into my 
head. I would sooner starve than take any reward 
for betraying your ladyship. 
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I promise you, sir, says Sophia, if it be ever in 
my power to reward you, you shall not lose by 
your generosity. 

Alack-a-day, madam ! answered the landlord, 
in your ladyship*s power ! Heaven put it as much 
into your will ! 1 am only afraid your . honour 
will forget such a poor man as an innkeeper; but if 
your ladyship should not, I hope ;you will remember 
what reward I refused — Reftised ! that is, I would 
have refused, and to be sure it may be called re- 
fusing ; for I might have had it certamly ; and to be 
sure you might have been in some houses ; — but, 
for my part, I would not methinks for the world 
have your ladyship wrong me so much, as to ima- 
gine I ever thought of betraying you, even before I 
heard the good news. 

What news, pray? says Sophia, somewhat 
eagerly. 

Hath not your ladyship heard it, then? cries 
the landlord; nay, like enough: for I heard it 
only ft few minutes ago ; and if I had never heard 
it, may the devil fly away with me this instant, if 
I would have betrayed your honour; no, if I 
would, may I — Here he subjoined several dreadful 
imprecations, which Sophia at last interrupted, and 
begged to know what he meant by the news. He 
was going to answer, when Mrs. Honour came 
running into the room, all pale and breathless, 
and cried out. Madam, we are all undone, all ruined ! 
they are come, they arc come ! These words almost 
froze up the blood of Sophia ; but Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
asked Honour, who were come? — ^Who? answered 
she^ why the French; several hundred thousands 
of them are landed, and we shall be all murdered 
and ravished. 

As a miser, who hath, in some well-built city, a 
cottage, value twenty shillings, when at a distance 
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he is ahurmed witli the Hews of a fire, turns pale 
jmd trembks at his loss; but when he finds the 
beautiful palaces only are burnt, and his own cot^ 
tage remains safe, he comes inst^-ntly to himself, 
aiid smHes al his good fortunes: er as (for we dis- 
like something in the former simile) the tender 
mother, whea terrified with the apprehension that 
her dariing boy is drowned, is struck senseless and 
almost dead with consternation^ but when she is 
told that little master is safe, and the Victory only, 
with twelve hundred brave men, gone to the bottom, 
life and sense again return, maternal fondness en- 
joys the sudden relief from all its fears, and the 
general benevolence, which at another time would 
have deeply felt the dreadful catastn^he, lies hsi 
asleep in her mind. 

So Serbia, than whom none was more capable 
of tenderly feeling the general calamity of her 
country, found such immediate satisfaction from 
the rdief of those terrors s^ had of being over^- 
taken by her fisLther, that the arrival of the French 
scarce made any impression oh her. She gently 
chid her maid for the firight into which she k^d 
thrown her; and said, she was glad it was no worse ; 
for that she had feared somebody else was eome. 

Ay, ay, quoth the landlord, smHing, her li^y- 
ship knows better thi^s: she knows the French 
are omr very best frieowb, and come over hither 
only fi)r our good. Th^ are the people who are 
to make Old England flourish again. 1 warrant 
her honour thought the duke was coming ; and 
that was enough to put her into a fright. I was 
going to tell your ladyship the news. — His honour s 
majesty, Heaven bless him, hath given the duke' the 
slip, and is marching as fast as he can t» London, 
and ten thousand French are landed to join him on 
the road. 
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Sophia was not greatly pleased with this news, 
nor with the gentlemaii who related it; but as 
she still tmagined he knew her (for she could not 
possibly have any suspicion of the real truth), she 
durst not show any disKke. And now the landlord, 
having removed the cloth from the table, with- 
drew ; but at his departure frequently repeated his 
hopes of being remembered hereafter. 

The mind of Sophia was not at all easy under 
the supposition of being known at this house; 
for she still appfied to herself many things which 
the landlord hstd addressed to Jenny Cameron : she 
therefore ordered her maid to pump out of him by 
what means he had become acquainted with her 
person, and who had offered him the reward §or 
betraying her : she likewise ordered the horses to be 
in readiness by four in the morning, at which hour 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick promised to bear lier company; 
'4nd then composing herself as well as she could, she 
desired that lady to continue her story. 



CHAPTER VII. 
in which Mrs, Fitzpatrick amclndei her history. 

While Mrs. Honour, in pursuance of the com- 
mands of her mistress, ordered a bowl of punch, 
and invited my landlord and laiyllady to partake 
of it, Mrs. Fitzpatrick thus went on with her 
relation. ^ 

Most of the officers, who were quartered at a 
town in our neighbourhood, were of my husband's 
acquaintance. Among these was a lieutenant, a 
very pretty sort of a man, and who was married to 
a woman so agreeable both in her temper and con- 
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versation, that from our first knowing each olher, 
which was soon after my lying-in, we were almost 
inseparable companions ; for I had the good fortune 
to make myself equally agreeable to her. 

The lieutenant, who was neither a sot nor a 
sportsman, was frequently' of our parties ; indeed 
he was very little with my husband, and no more 
than good-breeding constrained him to be, as he 
lived almost constantly at our house. My hus- 
band often expressed much dissatisfaction at the 
lieutenant's preferring my company to his : he was 
very angry with me on that account, and gave me 
many a hearty curse for drawing away his compa- 
nions; saying, I ought to be d — ^ned for having 
spoiled one of the prettiest fellows in the world, by 
making a milksop of him. 

You will be mistaken, my dear Sophia, if you 
imagine that the anger of my husband arose 
from my depriving him of a companion ; for the 
lieutenant was not a person with whose society a 
fool could be pleased; and if I should admit the 
possibility of this, so little right had my husband to 
place the loss of his companion to me, that I am 
convinced it was my conversation alone which 
induced him ever to come to the house. No, child, 
it was envy, the worst and most rancorous kind of 
envy, the envy of superiority of understanding. The 
wretch could not bear to see my conversation pre- 
ferred to his, by a man of whom he could not enter- 
tain the least jealousy. O, my dear Sophy, you 
are a woman of. sense ; if you marry a man, as is 
most probable you will, of less capacity than your- 
self, make frequent trials of his temper before mar- 
riage, and see whether he can bear to submit to 
such a superiority. Promise me, Sophy, you will 
take this advice ; for you will hereafter find its im- 
portance. — It b very likely I shall never marry at 
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«tt, answered Sopliia ; I think, at least, I shall nev^ 
marry a man in whose understanding I see any de- 
fects before marriage ; and 1 promise you I wo«ld 
rather give up my own, than see any such after- 
wards. - Give up your understanding i replied Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick : oh fie, child ! I will not believe so 
meanly of you. Every thing else I might myself 
be brought to give up; but never this. Nature 
would not have allotted this superiority to the 
wife in so many instances, if she had intended we 
should all of us have st^rrendered it to the husband. 
This, indeed, men of sense never expect of us ; of 
which the lieutenant I have just mentioned was 
one notable example; for though he had a very 
good understanding, he always, acknowledged (as 
was really true) that his wife had a better. And 
this, perhaps, was one reason of the hatred my 
tyrant bore her. 

Before he would be so governed by a wife, he 
said,, especially such an ugly b — (for indeed she 
was not a r^ular beauty, but very agreeable and 
extremely genteel), he would see all the women 
upon earth at the devil, which was a very usual 
phrase with him. He said, he wondered what 
I could see in her to be so charmed with her com- 
pany : since this woman, says he, hath come among 
us, there is an end of your beloved reading, which 
you pretended to like so much, that you could not 
affoni time to return the visits of the ladies in this 
country : and I must confess I had been guilty of a 
little rudeness this way ; for the ladies there are at 
least no better than the mere country ladies here ; 
and I think I need make no other excuse to you 
for dechning any intimacy with them. 

This correspondence, however, continued a whole 
year, even all the while the lieutenant was quar- 
ttered in that town ; for which I was contented to 
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pay -the tax of being constantly abused in the 
manner above mentioned by my husband ; I mean 
when he was at home ; for he was frequently ab- 
sent a month at a time at Dublin, and once made 
a journey of two months to London ; in all which 
journeys I thought it a very singular happiness 
that he never once desired my company : nay^ by 
his frequent censures on men who could not travel, 
as he phrased it, without a wife tied up to their 
tail, he sufficiently intimated, that, had I been never 
so desirous of accompanying him, my wishes would 
have been in vain : but. Heaven knows, such wishes 
were very far from my thoughts. 

At length my friend was removed from me, and 
I was again left to my solitude, to the tormenting 
conversation with my own reflections, and to apply 
to books for my only comfort. I now read almost 
all day long. — How many books do you think 1 
read in three months? — I canH guess, indeed, cousin, 
answered Sophia. — Perhaps half a score! — Haifa 
score I half a thousand, child ! answered the other. 
I read a good deal in DanieFs English History of 
France ; a great deal in Plutarch's Lives, the 
Atalantis, Pope's Homer, Dryden*s Plays, Chilling- 
worth, the Countess D'Anois, and Locke's Human 
Understanding. 

During this interval I wrote three very sup- 
plicating, and, I thought, moving letters to my 
aunt ; but, as I received no answer to any of them, 
my disdain would not suffer me to continue my 
application — Here she stopped, and, looking ear- 
nestly at Sophia, said, Methinks, . my dear, I read 
something in your eyes which reproaches me of 
a neglect in another place, where I should have 
met with a kinder return. — Indeed, dear Harriet, 
answered Sophia, your story is an apology for any 
neglect ; but indeed I feel diat I have been guiUy 
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of a remissness^ without so good an excuse. Yet 
piuy proceed; for I long, though I tremble, to hear 
the end. 

Thus then Mrs. Fitzpatrick resumed her nar- 
rative. — My husband now took a second journey 
to England, where he continued upwards of three 
months : during the. greater part of this time, I led 
a life which nothing but having led a worse could 
make me think tolerable ; for perfect solitude can 
never be reconciled to a social mind, like mine, 
but when it relieves you from the company of 
those you hate. What added to my wretchedness, 
was the loss of my little infant : not that I pretend 
to have had for it that extravagant tenderness, of 
which I believe I might have been capable under 
other circumstances; but I resolved, in every 
instance, to discharge the duty of the tenderest 
mother ; and this care prevented me from feeling 
the weight of that heaviest of all things, when it 
can be at all said to lie heavy on our hands. 

I had spent full ten weeks almost entirely by 
myself having seen nobody all that time, ex- 
cept my servimts and a very few visitors, when 
a young lady» a relation to my husband, came 
from a distant part of Ireland to visit me. She 
had staid once before a week at my house, and 
then I gave her a pressing invitation to return ; 
for she was a very agreeable woman, and had 
improved good natural parts by a proper edu- 
cation. Indeed, she was^to me a mos1| welcome 
guest. 

A few days after her arrival, perceiving me in 
very low spirits, without inquiring the cause, which 
indeed she very well knew, the yonng lady fell to 
compassionating my case. She said. Though po- 
liteness had prevented me from complaining to my 
husband's rebtions of his behaviour ; yet they aU. 
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were very sensible of it, and felt gi^aC coneeni 
upon that account; but none more than herself; 
and, after some more general discourse on this head, 
which I own I could not forbear countenancing^ 
at last, after much previous precaution, and en- 
joined concealment, she communicated to me, as 
a profound secret — That my husband kept a mis- 
tress. 

You will certainly imagine, I heard this news 
with the utmost insensibility. — Upon my word, if 
you do, your imagination wUl mislead you. Con- 
tempt had not so kept down my anger to my hus- 
band, but that hatred rose again on this occasion. 
What can be the reason of this? Are we so abomi- 
nably selfish, that we can be concerned at others* 
having possession even of what we despise? or 
are we not rather atbominably vain, and is not this 
the greatest injury done to our vanity ? What think 
you, Sophia? 

I don't know, indeed, answered Sophia ; I have 
never troubled myself with any of these deep con- 
templations ; but I think the lady did very iU, in 
communicating to you such a secret. 

And yet, my dear, this conduct is natural, re- 
plied Mrs. Fitzp^trick ; and when you have seen 
and read as much as myself, you will acknowledge 
it to be so. 

I am sorry to hear it is natural, returned Sophia ; 
for I want neither reading nor experience to con- 
vince me, that it is very dishonourable and veiy iU- 
natured : nay, it is surely as ill-bred to tell a hus- 
band or wife of the faults of each other, as to tell 
them of their own. 

Well, continued Mrs. Fitzpatrick, my husband 
at last returned ; and if I am thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with my own thoughts, I hated him now more 
than ever : but I despised him rath^ less ; for cer- 
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tainly nothing so much weakens our contempt, as 
an injury done to our pride or our vanity. 

He now assumed a carriage to me so very dif- 
ferent from what he had lately worn, and so nearly 
resembling his behaviour the first week of our 
marriage, that had I now had any spark of love 
remaining,'^ he might, possibly, have re-kindled my 
fondness for him. But though hatred may succeed 
to contempt, and may, perhaps, get the better of 
it, love, I believe, cannot. The truth is, the pas- 
sion of love is too restless to remain contented 
without the gratification which it receives from its- 
object; and one can no more be inclined to love> 
without loving,, than we can have eyes without 
seeing. When a husband, therefore, ceases to be 
the object of this passion, it is most probable some 
other man — f say, my dear, if your husband grows 
indifferent to you — ^if you once come to despise 
him — I say, — ^that is, — ^if you have the passion of 
love in you — Lud ! I have bewildered myself so — 
but one is apt, in these abstracted considerations, 
to lose the concatenation of ideas, as Mr. Locke 

says. In short, the truth is — in short, I scarce 

know what it is; but, as I was saying, my husband 
returned, and his behaviour, at first, g]:eatly surprised 
me ; but he soon acquainted me with the motive, 
and taught me to account for it. In a word, then, 
he had spent and lost all the re^dy money of my 
fortune ; and as he could mortgage his own estate 
no deeper, he was now desirous to supply himself 
with cash for his extravagance, by selling a little 
estate of mine, which he could not do. without my 
assistance ; and to obtain this favour was the whole 
and sole motive of all the fondness which he now 
put on. 

With this I peremptorily refused to comply. I 
told him, and I told him truly, that had I been 
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possessed of the Indies at our first marriage, iie 
might have commanded it all : for it had been a 
constant maxim with me, th^t where a woman dis- 
poses of her hearty she should always deposit her 
fortune ; but as he had been so kmd, long ago, 
to restore the former into my possessionv^ I was re- 
solved likewise to retain what little remained of the 
latter. 

I will not describe to you the passion into whidi 
these words, and the resolute air in which they 
were spoken, thi'ew him : nor will I trouble you 
with the whole scene which succeeded between us. 
Out came, you may be well assured, the story of 
the mistress ; and out it did come, with all the em- 
bellishments which anger and disdain could bestow 
upon it. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick seemed a little thunderstruck 
with this, and more confused than I had seen him ; 
though his ideas are always confused enough. 
Heaven knows. He did not, however, endeavour to 
exculpate himself; but took a method which almost 
equally confounded me. What was this but recri- 
mination ! He affected to be jealous ! ^he may, 

for ought I know, be inclined enough to jealousy in 
Ms naturd temper ; nay, he must have hud it fVom 
nature, or the devil must have put it into his head ; 
for I defy all the world to cast a just aspersion on 
my character: nay, the most scandalous tongues 
have never dared censure my reputation. My 
fame, I thank Heaven, hath been always as spotless 
as my life ; and let falsehood itself accuse that, if it 
dare. No, my^ear Graveairs, however provoked, 
however ill-treated, however injured in my love, I 
have firmly resolved never to give the least room 
for censure on this account. And yet, my deiar, 
there are some people so malicious, some tongues 
so venomous, that no innocence can escape them. 
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^ I Tke Bftost undesigned word, the most accidental 
look, the l^ast familiarity, the most innocent free- 
dom, will be misconstrued, and magnified into ] 
know not what, by some people. But 1 despise, 
my dear Graveairs, I despise sdl such slander. No 
such maUce, I assure you, ever gave me an uneasy 
moment. No, no, I promise you 1 am above all 
that. — But where was I ? O ! let me see ; I told 
you my husband was jealous — And of whom, pray \ 
— Why of whom but the lieutenant I mentioned to 
you before! He was obliged to resort above a 
year and more back, to find any object for this un- 
accountable passion, if, indeed, he really felt any 
such, and was not an arrant counterfeit, in order to 
abuse me. 

But I have tired you already with too many 
particulars. I will now bring my stoiry to a very 
speedy conclusion. In short, then, after many 
scenes, very unworthy to be repeated, in which my 
cousin engaged so heartily on my side that Mr. 
Fiti^^trick at last turned her out of doors; when he 
iowid I was neither to be soothed nor bullied into 
compliance, he took a very violent method indeed. 
Perhaps you will conclude he beat me ; but this, 
though he hath approached very near to it, hje 
never actually did. He confined me to my room, 
without suffering me to have either p^n, ink, 
paper, ov book ; and a servant every day made my 
bed» and brou^t me my food. 

When I had renained a week under this impri-. 
sonment, he made me a visit, and with the voice of 
a schoolmaster, or, what is often much the same, 
of a tyrant, asked me. If I would yet comply. I 
answered veary stoutly. That I would die first.--* 
Then so you shall, and be d — ^ned, cfies he ; for 
y^u shall never go alive out of this room. 

Here I remained ^ fortnight longer ; and, to say 
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the truth, my constancy was almost subdued, and 
I began to think of submission ; when one day, in 
the absence of my husband, who was gone abroad 
for some short time, by the greatest good fortune in 
the world, an accident happened. — I— at a time 
when I began to give way to the utmost despair — 
every thing would be excusable at such a time — at 

that very time I received But it wouid take up 

an hour to tell you all particulars. — In <Hie word, 
then (for I will not tire you with circumstances), 
gold, the common key to all padlocks, opened my 
door, and set me at liberty. 

I now made haste to Dublin, where I immediatdy 
procured a passage to England ; and was proceed- 
ing to Bath, in order to throw myself into the pro- 
tection of my aunt, or of your Neither, or of any re- 
lation who would afford it me. My husband over- 
took me last night, at the inn where I lay, and which 
you left a few minutes before me; but I had the 
good luck to escape him, and to follow you. 

And thus, iny dear, ends my history ; a tragical 
one, I am sure, it is to myself; but perhaps I ought 
rather to apologize to you for its dulness. 

Sophia heaved a deep sigh, and answered. In- 
deed, Harriet, I pity you ftom my soul'! But 

what could you expect? Why, why, would you 
marry an Irishman ? 

Upon my word, replied her cousin, your censure 
is unjust. There are, among the Irish, men of as 
much worth and honour as any among the English ; 
nay, to speak the truth, generosity of spirit is rather 
more common among them, I have known some 
examples there, too, of good husbands ; and I be^ 
Ikve those are not very plenty in England. Ask 
me, rather, what I could expect when I married a 
fool ; and I will tell you a solemn truth ; I did not 
know him to be so.— -Can no man, said Sophia, in a 
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>ery-low and altered voice, do you think, make a 
bad husband, who is not a fool ? — ^That, answered 
the other, is too general a negative ; but none, I 
believe, is so likely as a fool to prove so. Among 
my acquaintance, the silliest fellows are the worst 
husbands ; and 1 will venture to assert, as a fact, 
that a man of sense rarely behaves very ill to a 
wife who deserves very well. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



^A dreadful alarm in the inn, with the arrival of an 
unexpected friend of Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 

Sophia now, at the desire of her cousin, related — 
not what follows, but what hath gone before, In 
this history : for which reason the reader will, I 
suppose, excuse me for not repeating it over again. 
One remark, however, I cannot forbear making 
on her narrative, namely, that she made no more 
mention of Jones« from the beginning to the end, 
^an if ther« had been no such person alive. This 
1 will neither endeavour to account for, nor to 
excuse. Indeed, if this may be called a kind of 
•dishonesty, it seems the more inexcusable, from 

, 4he apparent openness and explicit sincerity of 
the other lady. — ^But so it was. 

Just as Sophia arrived at the conclusion of her 
•story, there arrived in the room, where the two 
' <ladies were sitting, a noise, not unlike, in loud 

, ness, to that of a pack of hounds, just let out from 
their kennel ; nor, in shrillness, to cats, when cater- 
wauling ; or to screech-owls ; or, indeed, more like 
(for what animal can resemble a human voice?) 
to those sounds, which, in the pleasant mansions 
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of that ^te which eeemB to derii^ to mnMe ffioin 
a duplicity of tonnes, issue IrofB'ihe we«itli6, iMid 
sometimes from the nostrils, of those ^ir "mer 
nymphs, ycleped of oM the Naiades ; in the 
vulgar tongue translated oyst^-wenciies : for mhwo, 
instead of the ancient lihatidns of milk «nd h^oey 
and oil, the rich distilhldon from the juniper- bcvry, 
or perhaps from malt, hath, by the early devotion of 
their votaries, heen poured forth in great abundance, 
should any daring tcmgite, wkh unhallowed licence, 
profane, t. e. depreciate, the delicate fat Milton 
oyster, the plaice sound and firm, the flounder as 
much alive as when in the water, the shrimp as big 
as a prawn, the fine cod alive but a few hours ago, 
or any other of the various treasures which those 
water-deities, who fish the sea and rivers, have 
committed to the care of the nymplis, tbe ^ngry 
Naiades lifk up their immortal voiees, fuid^tbe pvo- 
fane wretch is struck deaf for his impiety. 

Such was the noise which now burst fr^m one bf 
the rooms below ; and soon the thunder, whicii long 
had rattled at a distance, began to approaelmearer 
and nearer, till, having ascended by degrees up 
stairs, it at last entered the apartment whei^Uie 
ladies were. In short, to drop all metaphor and 
figure, Mrs. Honour, having scolded vi^ently below 
stairs, and continued the same all the way up, came 
in to her mistress in a most outrageous passion, 
crying out. What doth your ladyship think ? Would 
you imagine, that thb impudent villain, the master 
of this house, hath had the impndetfce to tell me, 
nay, to stand it out to my fece, that your ladyship 
is that nasty, stinking wh — ^re (Jenny Cameron 
they call her), that runs about the country with 
the Pretender? Nay, the lying, saucy villain, had 
the assurance to tell me, that your ladyship had 
owned yourself to be so : but 1 have clawed the 
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nseal; I hsve left the- marks of ny nails in his 
imfMMieBl faee* Mj. ladyl says I» you. aaucy 
seoundrel; my lady is meat for no pretc^iderst- She 
is a young lady of as ''good fashio»f and family, and 
fortuoe, as any in Somersetshire Did you never 
bear of the great Squire Western, sirrah? She is 
his only daughter; she i s * ■ ■ ■ , and heiress to all 
his great estate. My lady to he called a nasty 
Scotch wh — re by swm a varlet — ^To be sure, I wish 
I had knocked his brains out with the punch-bowl. 

Th^ principal uneasiness with which Sophia was 
aifbcted on this occasion. Honour bad herself caus- 
ed, by having in her passion discovered who she 
was. However, as this nustake of the landlord 
sufficiently accounted for those passages which 
Sophia had before mistaken^ she acquired some 
ease on that aecount; nor could she, upon the 
whole, forbear sauliag* Thia enraged Honour, and 
she cried. Indeed, madam, I did not think your 
bdynhip would have made a laughing ixmtter of 
it. To be called whore by sii^h an impudent low 
rastaL Your ladyshq[i may be ^uorgpcy yfiHh me, for 
aught I know, for taking yoqi^ parl^ aince proffered 
service, they say, stinks ; but^ to be aaiaa I coukl^ 
never bear to hear a lady of mine called whore--^ 
Nor will I bear it.. I am sure your ladyship is as 
virtuous a lady as ever set foot on English ground, 
and I will claw any villain's eyes out who dar^s for 
to offer to presume for to say the least word to the 
contrary. Nobody ever could say the least ill of 
the character of any lady that ever I waited upon. 

Nine illti^ lachrymm ; in plain truth. Honour had 
as much love for her mistress as most servants 
have; that is to say^- — But besides this, her 
pride obliged her to support the character of 
tibe lady she vir^ted on ; for she thought her o\m 
tvas in a v^py close manner connected with it In 

6 g2 
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p)*oportioh as the character of her mistress' waf 
raised, hers likewise, as she conceived, i^a»>iaised 
with it ; and, on the contrary, she thought t^ one 
could not be lowered without the other. 

On this subject, reader, I must stop a moment 
to tell thee a story. The famous Nell Gwynn„ 
stepping one day from a house, where she had 
made a short visit, into her coach, saw a great mob 
assembled, and her footman all bloody and dirty r 
the fellow being asked by his mistress the reason of 
his being in that condition, answered,. I have beea 
fighting, madam, with an impudent lascal who* 
called your ladyship a wh — ^re. — Yo«t blockliead, 
replied Mrs. Gwynn, at this rate yo« must fight 
every day of your life: why, you fool, all tbe 
world knows it. — ^Do they? cries the- fellow, is 
a muttering voice, after he had shut the coach- 
d6or: they sha'n't call me a whore's footman fi>r 
all that. 

Thus the passion of Mrs. Honour appears natural 
enough, even if it were to be no otherwise accouilted 
for ; but, in reality, there was another cavse of her 
anger ; for which we must beg leave to remind Xiwr 
reader of a circumstance mentioned in the above 
simile. There are, indeed, certain liquors, which, 
being applied to our passions, or to fire, produce 
effects the very reverse of those produced by 
water, as they serve to kindle and inflame, rather 
than to extinguish. Among these, the generous 
liquor called punch is one. It was not therefore 
without reason that the learned Dr. Cheney used 
to call drinking punch, pouring liquid fire down 
your throat. 

Now, Mrs. Honour had unluckily poured so much 
of this liquid fire down her throat, that the smoke 
of it began to ascend into her pericranium, and 
blinded the eyes of reason, which is there supposed 
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to keq) her residence, wliUe the fire itself from the 
stomach easily reach^ the heart, and there in- 
flamed the noble passion of pride. So that, upon 
the whole, we shall cease to wonder at the violent 
rage of the waiting^woman; tliough at first sight we 
must confess the cause seems inadequate to the effect. 
Sophia and her cousin both did all in their power 
to extinguish these flames, which had roared so 
loudly all over the house. They at length pre- 
vailed ; or» to carry the metaphor one step farther^ 
the fire haying consumed all the fuel which the lan- 
guage affords, to wit, every reproachful term in it, 
at Jast went out of its own accord. 

But though tranquillity was restored above stairs, 
it was not so below ; where my landlady, highly 
resenting the iiyury done to the beau^ of her 
husband by t^e flesh-spades of Mrs, Honour, called 
aioud for revenge and justice. As to the poor man, 
who, had i principally suffered in the engagement, he 
was perfectly quiet. Perhaps the blood which he ' 
lost might have cooled bis anger; for the enemy 
had not only applied her nails to his cheeks, but 
likewise her fist to his nostrils, which lamented the 
blow with tears of blood in great abundance. To 
this ive may add, leflection's on his mistake ; but, 
indeed, nothing so effectually silenced his reseut- 
iVtent as the manner in which he now discovered 
his error ; foir as tp the behavioiur of Mrs. Honour, 
it had the more confirmed him in his opinion : but he ; 
was now assured by a person of great figure, and 
who was attended by a great equipage, that one of ^4 
the ladies was a woman of £ishion, and his intimate 
acquaintance. 

By the orders of this person, the landlord now 
as^^ended, and acquainted our fi^ir travellers, that 
a great g^entleman below desired to do them the 
tionoiir of waitii^ on them^ Sophia turned pale, 

OG 3 
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and trembled at this message, though' the reftder 
will conclude it was too civil, notwithstanding the 
landlord's blunder, to have come from her father ; 
but fear hath the common fault of a justice of 
peace, and is apt to conclude hastily from every 
slight circumstance, without examining the evi- 
dence on both sides. 

To ease the reader's curiosity, therefore, rather 
than his apprehensions, we proceed to inform hun, 
that an Irish peer had arrived very late that evening 
at the inn, in his way to London. This nobleman, 
having sallied from his supper at the hurricane 
before commemorated, had seen the attendant of 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and, upon a short inquiry, was 
informed, that her lady, with whom he was very 
particularly acquainted, was above. This infor- 
mation he had* no sooner received, than he ad- 
dressed himself to the landlord, pacified him, and 
sent him up stairs with compliments rather civiMer 
than those which were delivered. 

It may, perhaps, be wondered at thdt the waiit- 
ing-woman herself was not the messenger employed 
on this occasion ; but, we are sorry to say, she was 
not at present qualified for that, or, indeed, for any 
other office. The rum (for so the landlord chose 
to call the distillation from malt) had basely taken 
the advantage of the fatigue which the poor woman 
ha<) undergone, and had made terrible depredations 
on her noble faculties, at a time when they were 
very unable to resist the attack. 

We shall not describe this tragical scene too 
fully : but we thought ourselves obliged, by that 
historic integrity which we profess, shortly to hint 
a matter which we would otherwise have been glad 
to have spai*ed. Many historians, indeed, for want 
of this integrity, or of diligence, to say no worse, 
often leave the reader to find out these little cir- 
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cumstaBces in the dark, and sometimes to his great 
confusion and perplexity. 

Sophia was very soon eased of her causeless 
fright by the entry of the nobU peer, who was not 
only an intimate acquaintance of Mrs. Fitzpatrick; 
but, in reality, a very particular friend of that lady. 
To say the truth, it was by his assistance that she 
had been enabled to escape from her husband; for 
this nobleman had the same gallant disposition 
with those renowned knights, of whom we read in 
heroic story, and had delivered many an impri- 
soned nymph from durance. He was, indeed, as 
bitter an enemy to the savage authority too often 
exercised by husbands and fathers over the young 
and lovely of the other sex, as ever knight-errtfnt 
was to the barbarous power of enchanters : nay, to 
say truth, I have often suspected that those very en- 
chanters with which romance every where abounds, 
were in reality no other than the husbands of those 
days ; and matrimony itself was, perhaps, the en- 
chanted castle in which the nymphs were said to be 
confined. 

This nobleman had an estate in the neighbour- 
hood of Fitzpatrick, and had been for some time 
acquainted with the lady. No sooner, therefore, 
did he hear of her confinement, than he earnestly 
applied himself to procure her liberty ; which 
he presently effected, not by storming the castle, 
according to the example of ancient heroes; but 
by corrupting the governor, in conformity with 
the modem art of war; in which craft is held 
to be preferable to valour, and gold is found to be 
more irresistible than either lead or steel. 

This circumstance,, however, as the lady did not 
think it material enoijgh to relate to her friend, we 
would not at that time impart it to the reader. We 
rather chose to leave him a while under a supposition. 
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that she bad feuBcl, of ooieed, or^ by soaue^ very exr 
traordinary, perhaps supemtutal means, had pos* 
§e9^ed hettdf el Um voney wkhr whieh dbe had 
bobfid hear keeper, than to ial<errnpt her Barrative 
by giving a \Mt of what tefsBaKdr to- her of tea little 
ifiQportance t^ be veHtiooed^ 

The peer, after a short comveraation^ oould not 
forbear eipnetaiiif aome flurprise al; meeting the 
lady in that pboe;. nar eoukl he refram finom telling 
her, he imagJMid abe bad been gone to Bath. Mrs< 
Eitzfatiiiek ¥ery fredj^ aaswened,. That she had 
been prevented, in her purpose by tiie arrival of 
a persoii abe seed not mention;. In short, saya 
she, I was overtaken by my httsbaad (lor 1 need 
not affect to oooced iwhat the world knows too 
well already). J had Ihe good forbme to escape in 
a^ most siufwisring maimer, aad am now goiag to 
LoadoQ with this^yomig lady » who tsa near jnelaiioB 
of mtne, mid who ha& escaped from as gneat^ ar 
tyrant as my onoi. 

His lordship^ eosehidiog tfaafi ^ia tyrant was 
likewise a husband, made a speech full of compli-' 
meats to botte the ladies^ and as full of invectives 
against his owa sex; nor,, indeed, did he avoids 
some ohfique glances^ at the matrimonial iostifcntion; 
itself, and at Sue adjust powers given by it to man> 
over the more sensible aisd more meritorioua part, 
of the speeiea. He ended his oratioD with an offer 
of his psotectisii, and of his coach and sis, which 
was inst^tly aooepibed by. Mrs^ Fitzpatrkk, and^ at 
Ipst, upon her pemuasions^ by Soplua. 

Maittep^s being: tfaus aiy uated> his lordship 4iook his. 
leave, and !the ladies retiied to rest, wbere Mn.. 
Fit^patriok entertained her cousin with many high 
encomiMms on; the charaoter of the noble peer, and* 
enlarged very particularly on his great fondness for/ 
hia wiie;, aaying» »he bolievied' hi was ahaoat the: 
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only person of high rank, who was entirely constant 
to the marriage-bed. Indeed^ added she, my dear 
Sophy, that is a very rare virtue amongst men of 
condition. Never expect it when you marry ; for» 
believe me, if you do, you will certainly be de- 
ceived. 

A gentle sigh stole from Sophia at these words,, 
which perhaps contributed to form a dream of no 
very pleasant kind ; but as she never revealed this 
dream to any one, so the reader cannot expect to 
flee it related here. 



CHAPTER IX. 



The morning introduced in some pretty writing. 
A stage-coach. The civility of ehambermaias. 
The turoic temper of Sophia. Her generosity. 
The return to it. The departure of tfui company ^ 
and their arrival at London ; with some remarks 
for the use of travellers. 

Those members of society, who are bom to furnish 
the blessings of life, now began to light their 
candles, in order to pursue their daily labours, for 
the use of those who are bom to enjoy these bless- 
ings. The sturdy hind now attends the levee of 
his fellow-labourer the ox ; the cunnmg artificer, 
the diligent mechanic, spring from their hard 
mattress; and now the bonny house-maid begins 
to repair the disordered dmm-room, while the riot- 
ous authors of that disorder, in broken intenrupted 
slumbers, tumble and toss, as if the hardness <^ 
down disquieted their repose. 

In simple phrase, the clock had no sooner struek 
seven, than the ladies were ready for their journey; 
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aod, al their desiie^ tub loidriiip and fab c^pa^ 
-wcie prapaied t9 «tteid Aem. 

And new a aa^kter €f «Mme difficulty arose ; mai 
this was how his hirAdiip hinself should be ooo- 
veyed; fi>c tiMttgh^iarStftgeKiiQaches, whese paoaefr- 
gers are properly considered as so much luggag«^ 
the ngenioiiB eoafifaman sAaws' half & daaen with 
perfect ease into Hie pfece of fowH-for well he ooi^ 
trivea that tiie Aft hDstjQisa^ or wellrfed aliferaa«» 
may take up no jnoieK»ott thaa the slim m]sa» ca 
taper master ; it being the nature of guts, wbei 
well squeezed, to 'give way, and to lie in a narrow 
compass — ^yet in these vehicles, which are called, 
for distinction sake, gentlemen's coaches, though 
they are often larger than the others, this method 
of packing is never attempted. 

His hardship would have put a short en4 to the 
difficulty^ by very gallantly desiring tp moi^it his 
horse ; hut IMte. Fitsqpatrick would by no maans 
coi»»ent to it. U was therefore conclude^* that 
the Abigails jshould, by tarns, relieve each other 
on one of his lordship's horses, which was pre- 
sently equipped with a side-saddle for that pur- 
pose. 

Every thiag being saltled at the ian^ the ladies 
discharged their ibnoer gi^idea, and Sof^hia made 
a present to th0 laadlor4> partly to repair the bruise 
which he had xiei^ived undar herself, and partly on 
aocoant of wbol^he had suffered under the hands 
of her enraged waiting-woman. And now Sophia 
first discovered a loss, which gave her some uneasi- 
ness; and this was of the hundred pouad bank-biUt 
whidb her father had given her at the last meeting; 
and which, within a very inconsiderable- trifle, waf 
all the treasure she was alt present woitii. She 
searched every where, and shook and tumbled all 
her Hmgfi to no pmpose^ the bUl was i»ot to be 



foiiiMi : aMd-slie wa* at la^lfblly psiWMded thstfiie 
bad lost it ilKHn her pocket, Vfkm «be kad the wi- 
lertiiRie of tiiiDl»Uiig fron her hotm ia the ihark lane, 
fi^s before t«oorded; a iaot that aeened Ihe mane 
pirobabie, as she now necoUected some divoMipo- 
sure in her |K>ckets which had hapfiened at that 
time, and Itie great diiioulty with which she had 
drawn forth her handkerchief th^ very instaat be- 
fore her fall, in order to vfdieve the idistress oihtn* 
Fitzpalrick. 

Mi^rhmes of this kind, whatever inooMPeoi- 
enoes they may be attended with, are incapahk* 
of subduing a mind in which there is vnfy strength, 
without the assistaace of avarioe, iSophia, there- 
fore, though nothing 4D0uld be wone tamed than 
this accident, aftsuoh a'sieasoii, Mamediately got the 
better^f her concern, and, widi ker wonted sere- 
nity and cheerfulness of countOManoe, netwned to 
her company. His lordi^np oondncted the ladies 
into 4he vehicle, as he did likewiie Mm. Honour, 
who, after many cfviUties, and nose dear madams, 
at lairt yielded to the well4)red impertuBitieB of her 
sister Abigail, and tnibmitted to he tcomptimented 
with the first ride in the ooaoh ; in which indeed 
she would afterwaards have been conipented to have 
pursued her whole journey, had not^ her mistress, 
after several fruitless intimations, aitesgth fbcced 
her to take her turn on horseback. 

The coach now, having received its company, 
began to move forwaorda, attended by many ser- 
vants, and i>y two led-<captains, who had beisfe 
rode with his lordship, and who would have been 
dismissed from the vehicle upon m mudi less wor- 
thy occasion, than was this of aocoimnodating two 
ladies. In tfvis they acted only as gentlemen ; but 
Ihey were ready at any time to have performed, the 
office (^ a ibotman, or indeed in)aM have conde- 
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^cended lower, for the honour of his lordship's com- 
pany, and for the convenience of his table. 

My landlord was so pleased with the present he 
had received from Sophia, that he rather rejoiced 
in, than regretted, his bruise, or his scratches. The 
reader will perhaps be curious to know the quantum 
of this present ; but we cannot satisfy his curiosity. 
Whatever it was, it satisfied the landlord for his 
bodily hurt ; but he lamented he had not known 
before how little the lady valued her money : For, 
to be sure, says he, one might have charged every 
article double, and she would have made no cavil 
at the reckoning. 

His wife, however, was far from drawing this 
conclusion: whether she really felt any injury done 
to her husband more than he did himself, I will 
not say ; certain it is, she was much less satisfied 
with the generosity of Sophia. Indeed, cries she, 
my dear, the lady knows better how to dispose of 
her money than you imagine. She might very 
well think we should not put up such a business 
without some satisfaction, and the law would have 
cost her an infinite deal more than this poor little 
matter, which I wonder you would take. — You are 
always so bloodily wise, quoth the husband: It 
would have cost her more, would it ? Dost fancy I 
don*t know that as well as thee ? But would any of 
that more, or so much, have come into our pockets? 
Indeed, if son Tom the lawyer had been alive, I 
could have been glad te have put such a pretty 
business into his hands. He would have got a good 
picking out of it ; but I have' no relation now who 
is a lawyer, and why should I go to law for the 
benefit of strangers? — ^Nay, to be sure, answered 
she, you must know best. — I believe I do, replied 
he. I fancy when money is to be got, I can smell 
it out as well as another. , Every body, let me tell 
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you, would not have talked people out of this. 
Mind that, I say; every body would not have 
cajoled this out of her, mind that. — The wife then 
joined in the applause of her husband's sagacity ; 
and thus ended the short dialogue between them on 
this occaision. 

We will therefore take our leave of these good 
people, and attend his lordship and his fair compa- 
nionsy who made such good expedition, that they 
performed a journey of ninety miles in two days, 
and on the second evening arrived in London, 
without having encountered any one adventure on 
the road worthy the dignity of this history to relate. 
Our pen, therefore, shall imitate the expedition 
which it describes, and our history shall keep pace 
with the travellers who are its subject. Good 
writers will, indeed, do well to imitate the ingenious 
traveller in this instance, who always proportions 
his stay at any place to the beauties, elegancies, 
and curiosities, which it affords. At Esher, at 
Stowe, at Wilton, at Estbury, and at Prior's Park, 
days are too short for the ravished imagination ; 
while we admire the wondrous power of art in 
improving nature. In some of these, art chiefly 
engages our admiration ; in others, nature and art 
contend for our applause ; but, in the last, the 
former seems to triumph. Here nature appears 
in her richest attire, and art, dressed with the 
modestest simplicity, attends her benignant mis- 
tress. Here nature indeed pours forth the choicest 
treasures which she hath lavished on this world; 
and here human nature presents you with an object 
which can be exceeded only in the other. 

The same taste, the same imagination, which 
luxuriously riots in these elegant scenes, can be 
amused with objects of far inferior note. The 
woods, the rivers, . the lawns of Devon and of 
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Donset, attract tbe eye of ^e bgemons traveller 
and retard his pace, which delay be afterwards 
cettpensates by swiftly scouring over ttre gioomy 
healli of Bagshot, or that pteasont plain which 
extends itself westward from Stockbndge, where 
no other object than one single tree only in sixteen 
miles presents itself to the Tiew, mitess the clouds, 
in compassion to our tired spirits, kindly open 
their variegated mansions to our prospect. 

Not so travels the money-meditating tradesman, 
the sagacious jnstice, the dignified doctor, the 
warm-chid grazier, with affl the numerous offspring 
of wealth and duftness. On they jog, with equu 
pace, through the verdant meadows, or over the 
barren heath, their horses measuring font miles 
and a half |ier hour with the utmost exactness ; the 
eyes of the beast and of his master being alike 
directed forwards, and employed in contemplating 
the same objects in the isame manner. With equal 
rapture the good rider surveys the proudeirt boasts 
of the architect, and those fair buildings, with which 
some unknown name hath adorned the xich clodi- 
ing town ; where heaps of bricks are piled up as a 
kind of monument, to show that heaps of money 
have been piled there before. 

And now, reader, as we are m haste to attend our 
heroine, we ipnM leave to thy sagacity to apply all 
this to the Bmotian writers, and to those authors 
who are tfecir opposites. This thou vrilt be abun- 
dantly able to perform witiiout our aid. Bestir 
thyself tiierefore on this occasion ; for though we 
will always lend thee proper assistance in difficult 
places, as we do not, like some others, expect thee 
to use the arts of divination to discover our meaning; 
yet we shall not indulge thy laziness where nothing 
but thy own attention is required; for thou art 
highly mistaken if thou doft imagine that we in- 



tended, when we began this gpeal Work^ to leaTe thy 
itgacity nothing^ to do ; or that, without Bometime* 
exercising thjs talent, thon wik be able to travd 
through our {>age8 with aoy pileaswre or profit to 
Ihyself. 

smsssstr 

CHAPTEJl X. 

CoHtmnimg a hint 9r two comarwmg wiriue, amd a 
few piore c^merning su^kieM. 

Our company, being arrived at LcMidon, were Be% 
4awn at his lordship's houae^ where, while they re* 
freshed themselves after the iatigue of their joijurney^ 
servant3 were dispatched to provide a lodging for 
•the two ladies; for, as her ladyship was not then in 
town, Mrs. Fitzpatrick would by no means consent 
to accept a bed in the mansion of the peer. 

Some readers will^ perhaps, condemn this ex* 
traordinary delicacy, as 1 may call it, of virtue, 
as top nice and scrupulous; but we must make 
allow4uices iot her situajtion« which must be owned 
4x> haive been very tid^lish; tmd when we consider 
the malice of censorious to^gueSp we must allow, 
if it iiras a fault, the fault w^s an excess on the 
jright ^id^ and which every woman who is in the 
«elf-s^9Bi^ situation will do weU to imitate. The 
most £orn^ .appearance of virtue, when it is only 
an B.j^pe9X9S^cep. may perbapf^ in very abstracted 
considerationa, seem to be rather l^ss commend* 
able than virtue itself without this formahty ; 
but it will, however, be always more commended ; 
and this, I beUeve« will be granted by all, that 
it is necessary, unless in some very particular 
43aaes, for every woman to support either the one 
)0r the other. 

H H ^ 
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A lodging being prepared, Sophia accompanied 
her cousin for that evening ; but resolved early in 
the morning to inquire after the lady, into whose 
protection, as we have formerly mentioned, she had 
determined to throw herself, when she quitted her 
father's house. And this she was the more eager in 
doingy from some observations she had made during 
her journey in the coach. 

Now, as we would by Ho means fix the odious^ 
character of suspicion on Sophia, we are almost 
afraid to open to our reader the conceits which 
filled her mind concerning Mrs. Fitzpatrick; of 
whom she certainly entertained at present some 
doubts ; which, as they are very apt to enter into 
the bosoms of the worst of people, we think proper 
not to mention more plainly, till we have first sug- 
gested a word or two to our reader touching 
suspicion in general. 

Of this there have always appeared to me to 
be two degrees. The first of these I choose to 
derive from the heart, as the extreme velocity 
of its discernment seems to denote some previous 
inward impulse; and thcTather, as this superlative 
degree often forms its own objects ; sees what is 
not, and always more than really exists. This 
is that quick-sighted penetration, whose hawk's 
eyes no symptom of evil can escape ; which ob- 
serves not only upon the actions, but upon the 
words and* looks of men; and as it proceeds 
from the heart of the observer, so it dives into 
the heart of the observed, and there espies evil, 
as it were, in the first embryo; nay, sometimes 
before it can be said to be conceived ; — an admirable 
faculty, if it were infallible ; but as this degree of 
perfection is not even claimed by more than one 
mortal being ; so from the fallibility of such acute 
difcemment have arisen many sad mischiefs, and 



«a0t gnevous h^ftrt-«chs te Huioeeiice and virtue. 
I cannot help, tkerefore, Fegafding this vast fHtck- 
ughtedness into evd aa m Ticioua cxeesa, uid a» 
a very peraicioas evil m itself Aad I am the 
more inclined to this opinion, aa I am afraid it 
always proceeds from a bad heart, for tiie reasons 
I have aJiiove mentioned, and for one more, namely, 
becaiiae I never knew it the property of a good 
one. Ney^ from tinis of decree saspicion I entirely 
and absolutely acquit Soplna. 

A second degree of this quakty seems to arise 
from the head. This is, indeed, no other <lia» 
ike faculty of seeing what is before your eyes, aadf 
of (kawing condasions from what yoo see. The 
form^ of ^se is unavoidable % those yrho^ 
have any eyes, and the latter is perhaps no less 
c^tain and aiecessary a consec^u^ice w our hav- 
ing any brains. This is altogether as bitter an 
eiMmy to g«ilt as the £Mrmef is to innocence; 
nor can I see it m an miamiable Ught, even 
though, through Inmian fiedtibility, it should be 
somletiiBietf mii^taken^ For instailce, if a husband 
should accidentally surprise his^ wife in the lap 
Of in the embtaces of some of those pretty young 
gentlemen vi4%t/proi^ss the art of cuckold-making « 
I should not higyy, i think, blame him for con*- 
dading somelJhMg more than what he saw, from 
the £uin%aritios whiob he really had seen, and 
which we are at least favourable enough to, when 
we call them inpocent freedoms. . The reader will 
easily snffgest^eat plenty of instances to himself: 
i shall add but one more^ which, however un-chris- 
tian it may be thought by some, I cannot help 
esteeming td be strictly justifiable ; and this is a 
suspieio» tb»6 a man is capable of doing what he 
hath done already, and that it is possible for one 
who btKAi beena ^^in oaee, to act the sams part 

H H^ 
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Qgain. And, to confess the truth, of this degi^ee 
of suspicion I believe Sophia was guilty. From 
tbis degree of suspicion she had, in fact, conceived 
an opinion, that her cousin was really not better 
than she should be. 

The case, it seems, was this : Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
wisely considered, that the virtue of a young lady 
is, in the world, in the same situation with a poor 
hare, which is certain, whenev^ it ventures abroad^ 
to meet its enemies;, for it can hardly meet any 
other. No sooner therefore was she determined 
to take the first opportunity of quitting the pro- 
tection of^her husband, than she resolved to cast 
herself, under the protection of some other man ; 
and whom could she so properly choose to be her 
guardian as a person of quality, of fortune, of ho- 
nour ; and who, besides a gallant disposition whidi 
inclines men to knight-errantry, that is, to be the 
champions of ladies in distress, had often declared 
a violent attachment to herself, and had already 
given her all the instances of it in his power. 

But as die law hath foolishly omitted this office 
of vice-husband, or guardian, to an eloped lady; 
and as malice is apt to denominate him Dy a more 
^disagreeable appellation; it was concluded that 
his lordship should perform all such kind offices to 
the lady in secret, and without publicly assuming 
the .character of her protector. Nay, to prevent 
any other person from . seeing him in this light, it 
was agreed that the lady should proceed directly 
to Bath, and that his lordship should first go to 
London, and thence should go down^to.that place 
by the advice of his physicians. 

Now all this Sophia very plainly understood, not 
from the lips or behaviour of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, but 
from the peer, who was infinitely less expert at re- 
taining a secret, than was the good lady ; and per^ 
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blips the exact secrecy winch Mrs. Fitzpatrick had 
ohsjerved on this head in her narrative, served not a 
little to hei^ten those suspicions which were now 
risen in the mind of her cousin. 

Sophia very easily found out the lady she sought; 
for indeed there was not a chairman in town to 
whom her house was not perfectly well known ; and 
as she received, in return of her first message, a 
most pressing invitation, she immediately accepted 
it. Mrs. Fitzpatrick indeed did not desire her 
cousin to stay with her with more earnestness than 
civility required. Whether she had discerned and 
resented die suspicion above mentioned, or from 
what other motive it arose, I cannot say ; but cer^ 
tain it is, she was full as desirous of parting with 
Sophia, as Sophia herself could be of gomg. 

The young lady, when she came to take leave 
of her cousin, could not avoid giving her a short 
hint of advice. She begsed her, for Heaven's sake, 
to take, care of herself and to consider in how 
dangerous a situation she stood ; adding, she hoped 
some method would be found of reconciling her to 
her husband. You must remember, my dear, says 
she, the maxim which my aunt Western hath so 
often repeated to us both : That whenever the matri- 
monial alliance is broke, and war declared between 
husband and wife, she can hardly make a disad- 
vantageous peace for herself on> any conditionsr 
These are my aunt's very words^ and she hath had 
a great deal of experience in the world. Mrs.. 
Fitzpatrick answered, with a contemptuous smile. 
Never fear me, child: take care of yourself; for 
you are younger than I. I will come and visit you 
in a few days j but, dear Sophy, let me give you 
one piece of advice: leave the character of Grave- 
airs in the country ; for, believe me, it will sit awk- 
wardly upon you in this town. 
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Thus libe two eousing parted, and Sophia i«- 
pair«d directly to Lady BeHaston, where she fovAMi 
a most hearty, as well as a mest polite, welcoaio. 
The lady had taken a great faney to her when she 
had seen her formerly with her aunt Western. She 
W€U9 indeed extremely glad to see her, and was no 
sooner ac(|4iainted with 1)ie reasons which induced 
her to leave the squire and % to London, than she 
highly applauded her sense and resolution; md 
after expressing the higheHH satisfaction in the opi- 
nion which Sopliia had declared she entertained «f 
her ladyship, by ehooding her house ^ an asykui) 
she promised her all thie protection which it was in 
her power to give. 

As we ha^e now %fo«ght Sophia into soit hands, 
the reader wiU, i appi^end, he contented i» de- 
posit her there a while, and to look a little after 
o<^er personages, and piarticulai4y poor fones, 
whom we have lelt long enough to do penance fer 
his past offences, whidi, as is the nature of vice, 
brought sufficient punishment upon him themselves. 
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BOOK XII. 

CONTAINING THE SAME INDIVIDUAL TIME 
WITH THE FORMER. 



CHAPTER I. 

Showing what is to be deemed plagiarism in a 
modem author, and what is to be considered as 
lawful prize. 

X HE learned reader must have observed^ that, in 
the course of this mighty work, I have often trans 
lated passages out of the best ancient authors, with- 
out quoting the original, or without taking the least 
notice of the book nom whence they were borrowed. 
This conduct in writing is placed in a very pro- 
per light by the ingenious Abb6 Bannier, in his 
Preface to his Mythology — a work of great eru- 
dition, and of equal judgment. It will be easy, 
says he, for the reader to observe, that I have fre- 
quently had greater regard to him, than to my 
own reputation : for an author certainly pays him 
^ a considerable compliment, when, for his sake, he 
* suppresses learned quotations that come in his way> 
and which would have cost him but the bare trouble 
of transcribing. 

To fill up a work with these scraps, may, indeed, 
be considered as a downright cheat on the learned 
world, who are by such means imposed upon to 
buy a second time, in fragments and by retail, 
what they have already in gross, if not in their 
memories, upon their shelves ; and it is still more 
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cruel upon the illitemte, who are drawn m to pay 
«for what is of no manner of use to them. A writer, 
who mtermixes great quantify of Greek and Latin 
with his works, deals hy the ladies and fine gentle- 
men in tiie same paltry manner with which they 
are treated hy llie auctioneers, who often endeavour 
so to confound aoH mix up thdr lots, that, in order 
to purchase the commodity you want, you are 
obliged at the same time to purchase that which 
will do you no service. 

And yet, as there is no eonduct so fair and dis- 
interested but that it inay be mia^imderstood by 
ignorance, and misrepresented by malice^ I have 
been sometimes tempted to preserve my own re- 
putation at the expense of my reader, and to 
transcribe the original, ^ ^1; hu^ to qiiote chap- 
ter and vers^, whenever I h^ve made iise either 
of the tboii^l^ or expression of aniMkber, I a«i, 
indeed, in soine doubt thai I bave often suffered 
by the contrary method ; mi tiM, by supprcos^ 
uig the originu author^s niMie^ | have baen ra- 
tl»er su^e^ted of pkgi^ris^a, than reputed to act 
lirom the amiable motive nbove assigntsd by that 
justly celebrated FreadHaaa. 

Now, to obviate all such isipuilatiiNis for the 
future, I do here confess and .iiustify the fact. 
The ancienju may be considered as a rich oommon, 
where ^very person, who haitfa the smallest tene- 
ment in Parnassus, hath a fy^ right to &tteii his 
muse. Or, to place it in a clearer liglit* w« bm>- 
dems are to the ancients what the poor are to the 
rich. ^ the poor bene I memi, that lajge and 
venerable body which, in English, we eall the 
mob. Now^ whoever bath had the honour to be 
admitted to any degree of kiti^Acy with this mob, 
must well know thiM; it is one of thw established 
maxisMi, t0 plunder and piUage tbrir rich aeigli- 



bcNiiPt without any fehictttMe; and that dm i» 
bel4 to be neither mtk nor skamc anong them. 
And to constantly do they abide and act by thier 
KMaim, that ki every parish almost in the^ing- 
ilo», there is a kind of confederacy ever carrying 
(Ml against a certam person of opulence, called 
the sq«if^, whose property is considered as free^ 
booty by all his poor neighbours; who, as they 
condhide that there ift fio manner of guilt in 
such depredations, look upon it as a point of 
honotfr and moral obligation . to conceal, and to 
preserve ea^h other Irom pufiisftnient on all such 
occaerions. 

In tike manner are the ancients, stfc4f as Horner^ 
Virgil, Horace, Cicero, and the r«Bt, to be esteemed 
among vs ¥nriters, aft so many wealthy squires, 
from whom we, the poor of PatHasaets, claim an 
in^emorial custom of taking wliatetefr ^te can 
come at. This liberty I demand, and this I am 
ready to lillow again to my poor neighbonrs in 
their tinrn. All I ptofess, and eM I require of 
my brethren, is to maintain Hie imme strict honesty 
among ourselves, which the mob show to one 
another. To steal from Qfte another, is, indeed, 
highly criminal and ijidecent; for this may be 
strictly styled defrauduig the poor (sometimes, per- 
haps, those who are poorer than ourselves), or, to 
etee it under th« ttost ofiprobcioas €ok>urs, irobbiBg 
the sipital. 

Since, therefore, upon the strictest examination, 
my own conscience cannot lay any such pitiful 
theft to my charge, I am contented to plead guilty 
to the loriner accusation; nor shall I ever scruple 
to take myself any passage which I shall find in an 
MK^ient au^or to my purpose, witfaont* setting down 
the name of the author from whence it wasr taken. 
Nay, i absolutely ctobn a property m all sndi sed- 
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timents the moment they are* transcribed into my 
writings ; and I expect all readers henceforwards to 
regard them as purely and entirely my own. This 
clainv however, I desire to be allowed me only 
on condition that I preserve atrict honesty towards 
my poor brethren, from whom, if ever I borrow 
any of that little of which they are possessed, 
I shaU never fail to put their mark upon it, that 
it may be at all times ready to be restored to the 
right owner. 

The omission of this was highly blameable ia 
one Mr. Moore, who, having formerly borrowed 
some lines of Pope and company, took the liberty 
to transcribe six of them into his play of the Rival 
Modes. Mr. Pope, however, very luckily found 
them in the said play, and laying violent hands on 
his own property, transferred it back again into 
his own works; and, for a further punishment, 
imprisoned the said Moore in the loathsome dun- 
geon of the Dunciad, where his unhappy memory 
now remains, and eternally will remain, as a pro- 
per punishment for such his unjust dealings in the 
poetical trade. 



CHAPTER 11. 



in which, though the squire doth not find his 
daughter, something is found which puts an end 
to his fmrsuit. 

The history now returns to the inn at Upton, 
whence we shall first trace the footsteps of Squire 
Western ; for as he will soon arrive at an end of his 
journey, we shall have then full leisure to attend 
our hero. 

The reader may be pleased to remember, that 
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the* said squire departed from the inn in great 
fbry, and in that fury he pursued his daughter. 
The hostler having informed him that she had 
crossed the Severn, he likewise passed that river 
with his equipage, and rode full speed, vowing the 
utmost vengeance against poor Sophia, if he should < 
but overtake her. 

He had not gone far before he arrived at a cross- 
way. Here he called a short council of war, in 
which, after hearing different opinions, he at last 
gave the direction of his pursuit to fortune, and 
struck directly into the Worcester road. 

In this road he proceeded about twa miles, when 
he began to bemoan himself most bitterly, frequent- 
ly crying out. What pity is it ! Sure never was so 
unlucky a dog as myself ! And then burst forth a 
volley of oaths and execrations. 

The parson attempted to administer comfort to 
him on this occiMsion. Sorrow not, sir, says he, 
like those without hope. Howbeit we; have not 
yet been able to overtake young madam, we may 
account it some good fortune that we have hitherto 
traced her course aright. Peradventure she will 
soon be fatigued with her journey, and will tarry 
in some inn, in oicder to renovate her corporeal 
functions ; and in that case, in all moral certainty, 
you will very briefly be compos voti, 

Pugh ! D — n the slut, answered the squire, 
I am lamenting the; loss of so fine a morning for 
hunting. It is confounded hard to lose one of 
the best scenting days, in all appearance, which 
hath been this season, and especially after so long 
a frost. 

Whether fortune, who now and then shows 
some compassion in her wantonest tricks, might 
not take pity of the squire ; and, as she had de- 
termined not to let him overtake his daughter, 

VOL. XX. I I 
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miglll net i^^»olV6 tor^iliike falm attieftck dotue dtber 
way, I wMl not ««»«fr;[ bwt ti^ hid hardly utterdl 
the wofds jy^t l^fbr^€ot»ffietno#ated, iifid two di^ 
three <»aths at Hieift'^ek/ Whe» a pac^k ^ honttdtt 
began to open tikieir. ineiodtoue throatii) at m smalt 
dislaiiee from th^fm;f whk^h ^e iK|uire'9 horse 
and his rider both pcsrceiving^ boHl hBmediately 
pricked up tbeb <gars, and^ the B(piire crymg, 
Ske'd gone, she's gos^l dkikti^ nafe, if she is not 
gone! inslantfy ela^^p«M sptai^-to (iie beast, who 
lit^ needed it, harv^l^s^dtiy''^^^^ inclinatioil 

with his master: amTnow 'thte' ^ole company, 
crossing info a e^^^^^ nnkf^trectly towards 
the koonds, wi^ n^nt^ kftHoH^ ' and whooping, 
while l^e poor par^on^^ilesising'^&ai^If, brought np 
Hie rear. . '"" ..'t.,'-:>^< ;• 

Thus fable report that *i^%xt GrinftaHffli, 
whom Venus, at th€>diiKl^ire M a'^p^sionate k>ver, 
oottverted ftom a cat \0^ a Ik^ #bln«tn, no sooner 
percetred a mOusef^ tl^^, toMjciQ^^f her former 
sport, and stiU retlbkniig herWi^&ak nature, sh^ 
leaped 6-om the bed H »er ki:^bidi^ to piirsue the 
filde ammal. * .* -;; r^*- . 

What are we to liildieflsttod %^^ ? No« thai 
t^ bride was dispkaSiied ^tk di^ «iabraee9 of hee 
asiorous bridegrootnrf -^ thOu^fi^me have re- 
marked that cats arcT anbjeot to li^^lttude ; y€^ 
wOtteii and cats too wm^^- pleasisij and purr on 
certain occasions. Thci tt^b is^, s^ the sagacious 
Sw Roger L'Estrange obsiefit^es, in iis^deep reiec- 
tioM, that, " if we shut fiiktdr^ out A<f the door, she 
Difll come in at the window ; ^* a«d> that " puss, 
though a madam, will be a mouser still." In Ih^ 
same manner we are aot to an^ign^^ squire of 
any wavt of love for his diiught^#^r in reality 
he had a great deal : we at^ ^0l¥ ti^dio^fflider that 
ht waer a Aqm e aad a tfpoiAsAx^ afftl ^kda we miay 
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i^ply the fable to him, and the jtt<iHcloiis leAectioiM 
Ukewise. 

The hounds ran very hard, as it is called, and 
the squire pursued over hedge ai^d ditch, with aM 
his usual vociferation and alacrity, and with all 
his usual pleasure ; nor did the thoughts of Sophia 
ever once intrude tiiemselves to aUay the satisfae- 
tion he enjoyed in the ehace, aad which, he said, 
wai5 one of the finest he ever saw, and which he 
swore was wry well worth going fifty miles for. 
As the squire forgot his daughter, the aervaats, we 
may easily believe, forgot their mistcess ; aad the 
parson, uter having expressed mueh astonishmoit, 
in Latin, to himself, at length likewise abandoned 
all farther thoughts of the young lady, aad> .jogging 
on at a distance behind, began to meditate a portion 
of doctrine for the ensuing Sunday. 

The squire who owned the houiidB was highly 
pleased wiih the arrival of his brother squire and 
sportsman ; for all men approve merit ih their own 
way ; and no man was more^^qpert in the fidd than 
Mr. Western, nor did any other bett^ know how to 
encourage the dogs with his voice, and to animate 
the hunt with his holloa. 

Sportsmen, in the warmth of a chape, ave too 
much engaged to attend to ai^ manner of ceremony, 
nay, even to the offices of humanity ; for if any of 
them meet with an accident by tuoibUng into a 
ditch, or i|ito a river, the. rest pass on regardless, ' 
and generally leave him to his fate: during this 
time, theref<»*e, the two squires, though often close 
to eadi other, interchanged not a single word, 
l^e master of the hunt, however, often saw and 
approved die great judgment of the straUger in 
drawing -the dogs when they were; at a fault, and 
hence conceived a very high opinion of his no- 
derstanding, at the number of h^ attendants Iq- 
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spired na small reverence to his quality. As soon, 
therefore, as the sport was ended, by the death of 
the little animal which had occasioned it, the two 
squires met, and, in all squire-like greeting, saluted 
each other. 

The conversation was entertaining enough, and 
what we may perhaps relate in an appendix, or 
on some other occasion ; but as it no wise concerns 
this history, we cannot prevail on ourselves to give 
it a place here. It concluded with a second chace, 
and that with an invitation to dinner. This being 
accepted, was followed by a hearty bout of drin]^- 
ing, which ended in as hearty a nap on the part of 
Squire Western. 

Our squire was by no means a match either for 
his host, or for Parsdn Supple, at his cups that 
evening; for which the violent fatigue of mind as 
well as body that he had undergone, may very well 
account, without the least derogation from his 
honour. He was, indeed, according to the vulgar 
phrase, whistle-drunk ; for before he had swallowed 
the third bottle, he became so entirely overpowered, 
that, though he was not carried off to bed till long 
after, the parson considered him as absent; and, 
having acquainted the other squire with all relatmg 
to Sophia, he obtained his promise of seconding 
those arguments which he intended to urge the 
next morning for Mr. Western's return. 

. No sooner, therefore, had the good squire shaken 
off his evening, and began to call for hb morning- 
draught, and to summon his horses in order to 
renew his pursuit, than Mr. Supple began his dis- 
suasives, which the host so strongly seconded, that 
they at length prevailed, and Mr. Western agreed 
to retuj^n home; being pnncipally moved by one 
argument, viz. That he knew not which way to 
go, and might probably be riding farther from his 
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dftogbler inst^d of towa^s b«r. He ihim took 
iisay^ of kis krottier iporlsinaB, and expveasuig 
great joy that the frost was broken (yirhioh might 
perhaps be no small motive to his hastening hoBie), 
set forwards, or rather backwards, for Somersetahii^ ; 
but not before he had first dispatched part of his 
retinue in quest of his daughter, after wbon he 
likewise sent a volley of the most bitter eneorations 
wl^ch he could invent. 



CHAPTER m. 

TAf dtpariurt of Jonts Jrcm Upton, with what 
paisea betttien him and Partridge on the road. 

At lei^h we are once more coiq« to our hero: 
and, to say truth, we have been obliged to part 
with him so long, that, considering the ccoMlitMii 
in which we left him, I apprehend mtoy of par 
readers have conditded we intended to iahsuidon 
him for ever ; he being at present m that situation 
in which prudent people usually deaist from> k^ 
l]^iring any farther after their frienda, lest tbiisf 
sboiild be shocked by hearing sneh frieads had 
flanged themselves. 

But, in reality, if we have notaUithe i^rtncii^ I 
will boldly say, neither have we all the vtQiis«crf 
a prudent cbarapt(Br; and though it is not easj^^io 
conceive circumstances much more miserable llMa 
those of poor Jon^s ^t present, weshaU re^tyim to 
hiqi, and attend vpon bim with the same 4U%e«i!|P 
as if be wa$ wantoning in tib^ brightest bj^^wms of 
fortune. 'P . u 

Mr. Jone^, then, and his compa)iV*i^rfP|k|(Mii(i^ 
left the inn ^ 4&w mlautas alifcer the jd||p^t|iff4Nf 
Squire Westam^ add {Himued the mm "tjlg^^^. 

I 13 ■%r?^-i^# 
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foot> fot the hostl(£r told them that no hordes were 
by any means to be at that time procured at Upton. 
On they marched with heavy hearts ; for though 
their disquiet proceeded from vety different reasons, ' ^ 
yet displeased they were both ; and if Jones sighed ! ^ 
bitterly. Partridge grunted altogether as sadly at ^ 
every step. ^ 

When they came to the cross-roads where the > 
squire had stopped to take counsel, Jones stopped 
likewise, and, turning to Partridge, asked his opi- 
nion which track they should pursue. Ah, sir, an- 
swered Partridge, I wish your honour would follow 
my advice.— Why should I not? replied Jones; 
for it is now indifferent to me whither I go, or what 
becomes of me. — My advice, then, said Partridge, , 
is, that you immediately face about and return 
home ; for who, that hath duch a home to return to 
as your honour, would travel thus about the coun- 
try like a vagabond ? I ask pardon, sed vox ea sola 
reperta est, 

Alas ! cries Jones, I have no home to return to : 
— but if my friend, my father, would receive me, 
•could I bear the country from which Sophia is 
flown ? — Cruel Sophia ! Cruel ! No. Let me blame 
myself — ^No, let me blame thee. D— nation seize 
thee, fool, blockhead ! thou hast undone me, and I 
will tear thy soul from thy body. At which words^ 
he laid violent hands on the collar of poor Par- 
tridge, and shook him more heartily than an ague- 
^fit or his own fears had ever done before. 

Partridge fell trembling on his knees, and beg- 
ged for mercy, vowing he had meant no harm: 
when Jones, aifter staring wildly on him for a mo- 
ment, quitted his hold, and discharged a rage on. 
himself, that, had it fallen on the other, would cer- 
tainly have put an end to his being, which indeed 
.the very apprehension of it had almost effected. . 
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We would bestow some pains here in minutely 
describing all the mad pranks which Jones played 
on this occasion, could we be well assured that the 
reader would take the same pains in perusing 
them; but as we are apprehensive that^ after all 
the labour which we should employ in painting 
this scene, the said reader would be very apt to 
skip it entirely over, we have saved ourselves that 
trouble. To say the truth, we have, from this 
treason alone, often done great violence to the lux- 
uriance of our genius, and have left many excellent 
descriptions out- of our work, which would other 
wise have been in it. And this suspicion, td be 
•honest, arises, as is generally the case, from our 
own wicked heart; K»r we have, ourselves, been 
very often most horridly given to jumping, as we 
hav^ run through the pages of volummous histo- 
rians. 

Suffice it then simply to say, that Jones, after 
having played the part of a madman for many 
'minutes, came, by degrees, to himself; which no 
sooner happened, than, turning to Partridge, he 
very earnestly begged his pardon for the attack he 
had made on him in the violence of his passion ; 
but concluded, by desiring him never to mention 
his return again ; for he was resolved never to see 
tiiat country any more 

Partridge easily forgave, and faithfully promised 
to obey the injunction now laid upon him. And 
then Jones very briskly cried out : Since it is abso- 
lutely impossible for me to pursue any farther the 
steps of my angel, I will pursue those of glory. 
Come on, my brave lad ! now for the army : — It is a 
glorious cause, and I would willingly sacrifice my 
life in it, even though it was worth my preserving. 
And so saying, he immediately struck into the dif- 
* ferent road horn that which the squire had taken. 
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and, by mere chance, pursued t^e v^ i^une 
through which Sophia had before passed. 

Our travellers now marched a full mile, wH^o^ 
speaking a syllable to each oth^, thoi^h Jofntp 
indeed muttered many things to hii^se^f. As tp 
Partridge, he was profoundly silent ; for he w^ 
not, perhaps, perfectly recovered from his fospcff 
fright ; besifles, he had apprehensions of provok^ 
his friend to a second fit of wrath, especially i^s h^ 
now began to entertain a conceit, which miiy not, 
perhaps, create any great wonder in the re^f . 
In short, he began now to suspect that Jones Wi^ 
absolutely out of hb senses. 

At length Jones, being weary of soliloquy, 
addressed himi^elf to bis compimiop, and bla¥se4 
him for his taciturnity ; for which the poor man 
very honestly accounted, from his fear of giviiig 
offence. And now this fear being pretty w^ re- 
moved, by the most absolute promises Qf indemnity. 
Partridge again took the bridle from his tongue ; 
which, perhaps, r^oiced no less at regaining its 
liberty, than a young colt, when the bridle is shpt 
from bis neck, and he is turned loose into the pas- 
tures. 

As Partridge was inhibited from that tc^Jic 
which would have first suggested itself, he fdl 
upon that which was next uppermost in his raiiid, 
namely, the Man of the HUl. Certainly, sir, says 
he, that could never be a man, who dresses himself 
£^id lives after such a strange manner, and so i^- 
like other folks. Besides, his diet, as the old 
woman told me, is chiefly upon herbs, wbich is a 
fitter food for a horse than a Christian : nay, land- 
lord at Upton says, that the neighbours th^eabouts 
have very fearful notions about him. It runs 
strangely in my head, that it must h^n^ been 
some spirit, who, perhfips, might be sent to foi?- 
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warn us : and who knows, but all that matter which 
he told us, of his going to fight, and of his being 
taken prisoner, and of the great danger he was in of 
being hanged, might be intended as a warning to ns, 
considering what we were going about : besides, I 
dreamt of nothing all last night, but of fighting ; 
and methouffht the blood ran out of my nose, as 
liquor out of a tap. Indeed, sir, irtfandum, regina, 
jubes renovate aolorem. 

Thy story. Partridge, ^ answered Jones, is almost 
as ill applied as thy Latin. Nothing can be more 
likely to happen than death, to men who go into 
battle. Perhaps we shall both fall in it, — and what 
then ? — ^What then ! replied Partridge ; why then 
there is an end of us, is there not? When I am 
gone, all is over with me. What matters the cause 
to me, or who gets the victory, if I am killed I I 
shall never enjoy any advantage from it. What 
are all the ringing of bells, and bonfires, to one 
that is six feet under ground ? There will be an 
end of poor Partridge. — And an end of poor Par- 
tridge, cries Jones, there must be, one time or 
other. If you love Latin, I will repeat you some 
fine lines out of Horace, which would inspire cour 
rage in a coward : 

Dulce ^ decorum est ftro patria tnori, 
Mon ^Jugacem pertequitur virum 

Nee parcit hnhellis juvenkt 

Poplitihui, timidpque tergo. 

I wish you would construe them, cries Partridge, 
for Horace is a hard author, and I cannot under- 
stand as you repeat them. 

I will repeat you a bad imitation, or rather para- 
phrase, of my pwn^ said Jones, for I am but an in- 
different poet : 

Who would not die in his dear countrj*8 caase ? 
Since, if base fear his dastard step withdraws, 
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From deatli he cannot fly : — One comnon gra^ 
ReceWes, at last, the coward and the brave. 

Thafs very certain, cries Partridge. Ay, »ure, 
Mors omnibus communi$ : but there is a great dif- 
ference between dying in one's bed a great jn^n^ 
years hence^ like a good Christian, with all our 
friends crying about us ; and being shpt to-day or 
to-morrow, like a mad dog ; or, perhaps, hacked in 
twenty pieces with a sword, and that too before 
we have repented of all our sins. O Lord, have 
mercy upon us ! to be sure, the soldiers ar^ a wifsk* 
ed kind of people. I never loved to have any 
thing to do with them. I could hardly bripg my- 
self ever to look upon them as Christians. There is 
nothing but cursing and swearing among them. I 
wish your honour would repent : I heartily wish you 
would repent, before it is too late ; and not thiidt 
of going among them. Evil communication cor- 
rupts good manners. That is my prii^cipal reason. 
For as for that matter, I am no more afraid than 
another man, not I ; as to matter of that. I knonf 
all human flesh must die ; but yet a man may live 
many years for all that. Why, I am ^ middle-aged 
man now, and yet I may live a great Qumber oi 
years. I have read of several who have lived tjo 
be above a hundred, and some a great deal above 
a hundred. Not that I hope, I mean, that 1 
promise myself, to live to any sudi age as that, 
neither. But if it he only to eighty or ninety. 
Heaven be praised, that is a great ways off yet ; 
and I am not afraid of dying then, no more thaii 
another man : but, surely, to tempt death t>^fore 9 
man's time is come, seems to me downright wick- 
edness and presumption. Besides, if it was to ^a 
any good indeed ; — ^but let the cause be what it wO) 
what mighty matter of good can two people do ' 
And for my part, I understand nothing of it. ] 
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tit^ret fired off a gun above ten times in my life ; 
and then it was not charged with bullets. And for 
the sword, I never learned to fence, and know no 
thing of the matter. And then there are those 
catmotts, which certainly it must be thought the 
highest presumption to go in the way of; and nobody 
but a nradman — I ask pardon ; upon my soul, I 
iBieant no harm ; I beg I may not throw your ho- 
nour into another passion. 

B^ under lio apprehensions, Partridge, cries 
Jones ; I am now so well convinced of thy coward- 
ice, that thou couldst not provoke me on any ac- 
count.— Yohr hohour, answered he, may eall me 
coward, or any thing else you please. If loving to 
sleep in a whole skin makes a man a coward, non 
immunes ah illis malts sumus. I never read tn my 
grammar, that a man can't be a good maii without 
fighting. P'ir bonus est quis ? Qui consult a patrum, 
qui h^es juraque servat. Not a word of fighting ; 
and I am sure the Scripture is so much against it, 
that a man shall never persuade me he is a good 
Christian, while he sheds Christian blood. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The adventure of a beggar-man* 

Just ai^ Partridge had uttered that good and pious 
doctrine, with which the laist chapter concluded^ 
Uiey arrived at ainother cross-way; when a lame 
fellow in rags asked them for alms; upon which 
Partridge gave him a severe rebuke, saying. Every 
parish ought to keep their own poor. Jones then 
fell a-laughing, and asked Partridge, if he was not 
a^ltmed, wi& ^ liiueh charity in his mouth, to 
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have no charity in his heart. Your religion, say»- 
he, serves you only for an excuse for your faults, 
but is no incentive to your virtue. Can any na&u, 
who is really a Christian, abstain from rdieving 
one of his brethren in such a miserable condition 1 
And at the same time, putting his hand in lu» 
|M>cket, he gave the poor object a shilling. 

Master, cries the fellow, after thanking him, I 
have a curious thing here in my pocket, which I 
found about two miles off, if your worship will 
please to buy it. I should not venture to pull it 
out to every one ; but as you are so good a gentle- 
man, and so kind to the poor, you won't suspect & 
man of being a thief only because he is poor. He 
then pulled out a little gilt pocket-book^ and deli- 
vered it into the hands of 'Jones. 

Jones presently opened it, and (guess, reader^ 
what he felt), saw in the first page the words ''Sophia 
Western," written by her own fair hand. He na 
sooner read the name, than he pressed it close i» 
his lips ; nor could he avoid falling into some ?ery 
frantic raptures, notwithstanding his company ; but, 
perhaps, these very raptures made him forget he 
was not alone. 

While Jones was kissing and mumbling the 
book, as if he had an excellent brown buttered 
crust in his mouth, or as if he had really been a 
book-worm^ or an author, who had nothing to 
eat but his own works, a piece of paper fell from 
its leaves to the ground, which Partridge took 
up and delivered to Jones, who presently per- 
ceived it to be a bank-bill. It was, indeed, the 
very bill which Western had given his daugh- 
ter the night before her departure; and a Jew 
would have jumped to purchase it at five shillings 
^s than 100/. 

The eyes of Partridge sparkled at this news, 
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which Jones now proclaimed aloud ; and so did 
(though with somewhat a different aspect) those 
of the poor fellow who had found the book : and 
who {I hope from a principle of honesty) had 
never opened it : but we shoidd not deal honestly b^ 
the reader, if we omitted to inform him of a circum- 
stance which may be here a little material, viz. 
that the fellow could not read. 

Jones, who had felt nothing but pure joy and 
transport from the finding the book, was afl'ected 
with a mixture of concern at this new discovery ; 
for hb imagination instantly suggested to him, 
that the owner of the bill might possibly want it 
before he should be able to convey it to her. He 
then acquainted the finder, that he knew the lad} 
to whom the book belonged, and would endea- 
vour to find her out as soon as possible, and re- 
turn, it her. 

The pocket-book was a late present from Mrs, 
Western to her niece : it had cost five-and-twent} 
shillings, having been bought of a celebrated 
toyman ; but the real value of the silver, whicl 
it contained in its clasp, was about eighteen- 
pence ; and that price the said toyman, as it wa£ 
altogether as good as when it first issued from hi& 
shop, would now have given for it. A prudent 
person would, however, have taken proper ad- 
vantage of the ignorance of this fellow, and wouk 
not have offered more than a shilling, or perhapi 
sixpence, for it; nay, some perhaps would hav< 
given nothing, and left the fellow to his actioi 
of trover, which some learned Serjeants may doub 
whether he could, under these circumstances 
have maintamed. 

Jones, on the contrary, whose character was oi 
the outside of generosity, and may, perhaps, no 
very. unjustly have been suspected of extravagance 
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without any hesitation, ^ve a guinea in exchange 
for the book. The poor man, who had not for a 
long time before been possessed of so mnch trea- 
sure, gave Mr. Jones a thousand thanks, and dis- 
covered little less of transport in his muscles, than 
Jones had before shown, when he had first read the 
•name of Sophia Western. 

The fellow very readily agreed to attend our 
travellers to the place where he had found the 
pocket-book. Together, therefore, Itiey proceeded 
directly thither ; but not so &st as Mr. Jones de- 
sired ; for his guide unfortmiately happened to be 
lame, and could not possibly travel faster than a 
mile an hour. As this place, therefore, was at 
above three miles' distance, though the fe^w ^ad 
said otherwise, the reader need not be acquainted 
how long they were in walking it. 

Jones opened the book a hundred times during 
their walk, kissed it as often, talked much to him- 
self, and very little to his companions. At all 
which the guide expressed some signs of astonish- 
ment to Partridge ; who more than once shook his 
head, and cried. Poor gentleman I ^randum eH ut 
sit mens sana in torpor e sane. 

At length they arrived at the very spot where 
Sophia unhappily dropped the pocket-book, and 
where the fellow had as happily found it. Here i 
Jones offered to take leave of his guide, and to 
improve his pace: bnt the fellow, in "whom that 
violent surprise and joy, which the filRst receipt of 
the guinea had occasioned, was now considerably 
abated, and who had now had sufficient time to 
recollect himself, put on a discontented look, 
and, scratching his head, said, he ^Oped his wor- 
ship would give him something more. Your wor- 
ship, said he, will, I hope, take it into your con- 
sideration, that if I Itad not been honest, 1 might 
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have kept the whole. And, indeed* this th 
reader must confess to have been true. If tli 
paper there, said he, be worth 100/. I am aure tt 
finding it deserves more than a guinea. Beside 
suppose your worship should never see the lad^ 
nor give it her — and though your worship loot 
and talks very much like a gentleman* yet I hai 
only your worship's bare word ; and, certainly, 
the right owner been't to be found, it all belongs i 
the first finder. I hope your worship will considt 
of all these matters. I am but a poor man, an 
therefore don't desire to have all; but it is bi 
reasonable I should have my share. Your worshi 
looks like a good man, and, I hope, will considi 
my honesty ; for I might have kept every farthinj 
and nobody ever the wiser. — I promise thee, upc 
my honour, cries Jones, that I know the rigl 
owner, and will restore it her. — ^Nay, your worshi] 
answered the fellow, may do as you please as i 
that ; if you will but give me my share, that is on< 
half of the money, your honour may keep the re 
yourself, if you please ; and concluded with swea 
ing, by a very vehement oath, that he would nevi 
mention a syllable of it to any man living. 

Looke, friend, cries Jones: the right owner shfi 
certainly have again all that she lost ; and as f< 
any farther gratuity, I really cannot give it yc 
at present; but let me know your name, an 
where you live, and it is more than possible yc 
may hereafter have further reason to rejoice at th 
morning's adventure. 

I don't know what you mean by venture, cries tl 
fellQW ; it seems I must venture whether you w 
return the lady her money or no ; but I hope yoi 
worship will consider — dome, come, said Partridg 
tell his honour your n&me, and where you may 1 
fbui^d ; I warrant yo« will never repent having p: 
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the mon^Y into hb hands. The feUow, seeing no 
hopes of recovering the possession of the pocket- 
book, at last complied in giving in his name and 
place of abode, which Jones writ upon a piece of 
paper with the pencil of Sophia ; and then placing 
the paper in the same page where she had writ her 
name, he cried out. There, friend, you are the hap- 
piest man alive : I have joined your name to that of 
an angel. — I don't know any thing about angels, 
answered the fellow; but I wish you would give 
me a little more money, or else return me the 
pocket-book. Partridge now waxed wroth : he 
called the poor cripple by several vile and oppro- 
brious names, and was absolutely proceeding to 
beat him, but Jones would not suffer any such 
thing:, and now, telling the fellow he would cer- 
tainly find some opportunity of serving him, Mr. 
Jones departed as fast as his heels would carry 
him ; and Partridge, into whom the thoughts of the 
hundred pounds had infused new spirits, followed 
his leader ; while the man, who was obliged to stay 
behind, fell to cursing them both, as well as his 
parents; for had they, says he, sent me to a charity- 
school to learn to write and read and cast accounts, 
I should have known the value of these matters as 
well as other people. 



CHAPTER V. 



Containing more adventures which Mr, Jones and 
his companion met on the road* 

Our travellers now walked so fast, that they had 
very little time or breath for conversation ; Jones 
meditating all the way on Sophia, and Partridge 
on the bank-bill, which, though it gave him 
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Home pleasure, caused him at the same time 
repine at fortune, which, in all his walks, hi 
never giv^n him such an opportunity of showii 
his honesty. Th^ had proceeded above thr 
miles, when Partridge, being unable any long 
to keep up with Jones, called to him, and begg 
him a little to slacken his pace : with this he w 
the more ready to comply, as he had for soi 
time lost the rootsteps of the horses, which tl 
thaw had enabled him to trace for several mil< 
and he was now upon a wide common, where we 
^several roads. 

He here ther^re stopped to consider which 
these roads he should pursue ; when, on a sudde 
they heard the noise of a drum, that seemed 
no great distance. Thts- sound presently alarms 
the fears of Partridge, and h« cried out, Lord ha' 
mercy upon us all; tbey are certainly a coming !- 
Who is coming? cries Jonei^; (ot fear had loi 
since given place to softer ideas in his mind ; ai 
since his adventure with the lame man, he had be< 
totally intent' on pursuing Sophia, without ente 
taining one thought of an enemy. Who ! cri( 
Partridge, why the rebels : but why should I cs 
them rebels ? they may be very honest gentlemei 
for any thing I Imow to the contrary. The dei 
take him liiat affronts them, I say; I am sure, 
they have nothing to say to me, I will have nothii 
to say to them, but in a civil way. For Heaven 
■sake, sir, don*t affiront them if they should com 
and perhaps they may do us no harm ; but would 
not be the wiser way to creep into some of yond< 
trashes, till they are gone by? What can tm 
tinarmed men do perhaps against fifty thousand 
Oertainly, nobody but a madman — I hope yoi 
honour is not offended ; but ^erlainly no man wl 
Italh mem aana in corpore «wia— Here Jon< 
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interrupted this torrent of eloquence, which fear 
had inspired, saying. That by the drum he per- 
ceived they were near some town. He then made 
directly towards the place whence (he noise pro- 
ceeded, bidding Partridge, take courage, for that 
he would lead him into no danger ; and adding, it 
was impossible the rebels should be so near. 

Partridge was a little comforted with this last 
assurance ; and though he would more gladly have 
gone the contrary way, he followed his leader, his 
heart beating time, but not, after the manner of 
heroes,, to the music of the drum, which ceased not 
till they had traversed the common, and were come 
into a narrow lane. 

And now Partridge, who kept even pace with 
Jones, discovered something painted flying in 
the air, a very few yards before him, which 
fancying to be the colours of the enemy, he feU 
a-bellowing, O Lord, sir, here they are! there is 
the crown and coffin. Oh, Lord ! I never saw any 
thing so terrible; and we are within gun-shot of 
.them already. 

Jones no sooner looked up, than he plainly per- 
ceived what it was which Partridge had thus mis- 
taken. Partridge, says he, I fancy you will be 
able to engage this whole army yourself; for by 
the colours I guess what the drum was which we 
heard before, and which beats up for recruits to a 
puppet-show. 

A puppet-show ! answered Partridge, with, most 
eager transport. And is it really no more than 
that? I love a puppet-show of all the pastimes 
upon earth. Do, good sir, let us tarry and see it. 
Besides, I am quite famished to death; for it is 
now almost dark, and I have not eat a morsel since 
three o*clock in the mofning. 

They now arrived At an inn, or indeed an. ale^- 
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house, where Jones, was prevailed upon to stop, 
the rather as he had no longer any assurance of 
bemg in the road he desired. They walked hoth 
directly into the kitchen, where Jones began 
to inquire if no ladies had passed that way in the 
morning, and Partridge as eagerly examined into 
the state of their provisions ; and indeed his inquiry 
met with the better success : for Jones could not 
hear news of Sophia ; but Partridge, to his great 
satisfaction, found good reason to expect -very 
shortly the agreeable sight of an excellent smoking 
dish of eggs and bacon. 

In strong and healthy constitutions, love hath 
a very different effect from what it causes in the 
puny part of the species. In the latter, it generally 
destroys all that appetite which tends towards 
the conservation of the individual; but in the 
former, though it often induces forgetfulness, 
and a neglect of food, as well as of every thing 
else, yet place a good piece of well-powdered 
buttock before a hungry lover, and he seldom 
fails Tery handsomely to play his part. Thus it 
happened in the present case: for though Jones 
perhaps wanted a prompter, and might have tra- 
velled much farther, had he been alone, with an 
empty stomach ; yet no sooner did he sit down to 
the bacon and eggs, than he fell to as heartily and 
voraciously as Partridge himself. 

Before our travellers had finished their dinner, 
night came on, and, as the moon was now past the 
fiiU, it was extremely dark. Partridge therefore pre- 
vailed on Jones to stay and see the puppet-show, 
which was just going to begin, and to which they 
were very eagerly invited by the master of the said 
show, who declared that his figures were the finest 
.which the world had ever, produced, and that they 
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had given gtt^t satigfa^Uoii to all the quality itt 
er&ry town in England. 

The ]ptif»petHshow was performed with greai 
regularity tfiad decency. It was called the fine 
and seirious part of the Provoked Hushand; an4 
it was indeed a very grave and solemn entertain- 
ment, without aAy low wit or humonr, or jests; 
or, to do it no more than justice, without any 
thing which «cottkl provoke a laugh. The audi« 
enee were all higkiy pleased. A grave matron told 
the master she would hring her two daughters the 
next night, as he did not show any stuff ; and an 
attorney's clerk and an exciseman both declared^ 
that the characters of Lord and Lady Townly were 
well preserved, and highly in nature. Partridge 
likewise concurred with this (pinion. 

The master was so highly elated with these en- 
comiums, that he could not refrain from adding 
some more o^his own. He said. The present age 
was not improved in any thing so much as in their 
puppet-shows ; which, by throwing out Punch and 
his wife Joan, and such idle trumpery, were at 
last brought te be a rational entertainment. I re- 
member, said he, when I jfirst took to the business, 
there was a great deal of low stuff, that did very 
well to make f<^s laugh, but was never calculated 
to improve the monds of young people, which cer- 
tainly dught to be principally aimed at in every 
puppet-show: for why may not good and instruc- 
tive lessons be conveyed this way, as well as any 
other? My figures are as big as the life, and they 
represent the life in every particular ; and I quei^- 
tion not but people rise i^m my little drama as 
much improved as they do from the great. — ^I would 
by no means degrade the ingenuity of your pro- 
fession, answered Jonoi, but I should have been 
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glad to have seenr my old acquaintance Master 
Punch, for all that ; and so far firom improving, I 
think by leaving out him and his merry wife Joan 
you have spoiled your puppet-show. 

The dancer or wires conceived an immediate 
and high contempt for Jones, from these words. 
And, with much disdain in his countenance, he 
replied. Very probably, sir, thht may be your 
opinion ; but I have the satisfaction to know the 
best judges differ from you, and it is impossible 
to please every taste. I confess, indeed, some of 
the quality at Bath, two or three years ago, wanted 
mightily to bring Punch again upon the stage.. I 
believe I lost some money for not agreeing to it; 
but let others do as they will ; a little matter shall 
never bribe me to degrade my own profession, nor 
will I ever willingly consent to the spoiling the de- 
cency and regularity of my stage, by introducing 
any such low stuff upon it. 

Right, friend, cries the clerk, you are very right. 
Always avoid what is low. There are several of 
my acquaintance in London^ who are resolved to 
drive every thing which is. low. fsom the stage — 
Nothing can be more proper, enes the exciseman, 
pulling his pipe firom his. mouths I semember, 
added he, (for I then lived with my lord) I was in 
the footman's gallery, the night when this play of 
the Provoked Husband was acted first. There was 
a great deal of low stuff m it about a country gen- 
tleman come up to town to stand for parliament- 
man ; and there they brought a parcel of his ser- 
vants upon the stage, his coachman I remember 
particularly ; but the gentlemen in our gallery 
could not bear any thing so low, and they damned 
it. I observe, friend, you have left all that matter 
out, and you are to be commended for it. 

Nay, gentlemen, cries Jones^ 1 can never 
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maintain my <^iiiioii against so many ; indeed, 
if the generalt^ of hi» audience dii^e him» the 
learned gentleman who conducts the show may 
have done very right in diamissing Punch from his 
service. 

The master of the show then began a second 
harangue^ and said much of the great force of ex- 
aa^ile, and how much the inferior part of maur 
kind would be deterred from vice, by obsenriog 
how odious it was in their superiors ; when he 
was unluckily interrupted by an incident, which, 
though perhaps we might have omitted it at another 
time, we cannot help relating at present, but not 
an this chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 



From which it may he inferred, that the best thingt 
are liable to be mimnderstood and misinterpret, 

A VIOLENT uproar now arose in the entry, where 
my landlady was well cuffing her maid both with 
her fist and tongue. She had indeed missed the 
wench from her employment, and, after a little 
search, bad found her on the puppet-show stage, 
in company with the Merry- Andrew, and in a si-* 
tuation not very proper to be desjcxibed. 

Though Grace (for that was her name) had for- 
feited all title to modesty; yet had she not im« 
pudence enough to deny a fact in which she was 
actually surprised; she therefore took another 
turn, and attempted to mitigate the offence. Why 
do you beat me in this manner, mistress ? cries the 
wench. If you don't like my domgs, you may 
turn me away. If I am a w — e, (for the other 
lady had liberally bestowed that appellation on 
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her), my betters are so as well as 1. Wiiat was 
the fine lady ia the puppet-show jtiat n«w ? I sup- 
pose she did not lie ail night ont ftom her hashand 
for nothing. 

The landlady .now burst into the kitchen, and 
fell foul on both her husband and the poor puppet- 
mover. Here, husband^ says she, you see the 
consequence of harbouring these people in your 
houiie. If one doth draw a little drink the nore 
for them, one is hardly made amends for the 
litter they make; and then to have one's house 
made a bawdyhouse of by sucb lousy irermaiu 
In short, I deshre you would be gone to-morrow 
morning ; for I will tolerate no uMxe such deiaga. 
It is only the way to teach our servaats idleness 
and nonsense ; to to be sure nothing better can be 
learned by such idle shows as these. I remember 
when puppet-shows were made of good scripture 
stories, as Jejrfitha's Rash Vow, and such good 
things, and when wicked people were carried away 
by iSie devil. There was sOme sense in those mat- 
ters ; but, as the parson told us last Sunday, nobody 
believes in the devil now-ardays; and here you 
bring about a parcel of puppets dressed op like 
lords and ladies, only to tura the heads of poor 
country wenches ; and when their beads ure once 
turned topsy-tnrvey, no wonder every thmg else 
is so. 

Virgil, I think, tells us, that when the mob are 
assembled m a riotous and tumultuous manner, and 
fdl sorts of missile weapons fly about, if a man of 
gravity and authority appears amongst them, the 
tumult is presently appeased, and Ihe mob, whidi, 
when collected into one body, may be well oam- 
pared to an ass, erect their long ears at the grave 
vian's discourse. 

On the contrary, when a set of grave menand 
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philosoplient are disputmg ; when wisdom herself 
may in a manner be considered as present, and 
administering arguments, to th^ disputants ; should 
a tumult arise among the mob, or should one 
scold, who IS herself equal in noise to a mighty 
mob, appear among the said philosophers ; their 
disputes cease in a moment, wisdom no longer 
performs her ministerial office, and the attention 
of every one is immediately attracted by the scold 
alone. 

Thus the uproar aforesaid, and the arrival of 
the landlady, silenced the master of the puppet- 
show, and put a speedy and final end to that grave 
and solemn harangue, of which we have given the 
reader a sufficient taste already. Nothing indeed 
could have happened so very inopportune as this 
accident: the most wanton malice of fortune could 
not have contrived such another stratagem to con- 
found the poor fellow, while he was so triumphant- 
ly descanting on the good morals inculcated by 
his exhibitions. His mouth was now as effectually 
stopped, as that of a quack must be, if, in the midst 
of a declamation on the great ^virtues of his pills 
and powders, the corpse of one of his martyrs 
should be brought forth and deposited before Uie 
stage, as a testimony of his skill. 

Instead, therefore, of answering my landlady, 
the puppet-show man ran out to punish his Merry- 
Andrew : and now the moon beginning to put 
forth her silver light, as the poets call it (though 
she looked at that time more like a piece of cop- 
per), Jones called for his reckoning, and ordered 
Partridge, whom my landlady had just awaked 
firom a profound nap, to prepare for his journey ; 
but Partridge, having lately carried two points^ 
as my reader hath seen before, was emboldened to 
attempt a third, which was, to prevail with Jtoes 
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lo take up a lodging that evening iu the house 
where he then was. He introduced this with an 
affected surprise at the intention which Mr. Jones 
declared of removing ; and after urging many ex- 
cellent arguments against it, he at last insisted 
strongly, that it could be to no manner of purpose 
whatever ; for that unless Jones knew which way 
the lady was gone, every step he took might very 
possibly lead him the farther from her; for you 
find, sir, said he, by all the people in the house, 
that she is not gone this way. How much better, 
therefore, would it be to stay till the morning, 
when we may expect to meet with somebody to 
inquire of? 

This last argument had indeed some effect on 
Jones ; and while he was weighing it, the landlord 
threw all the rhetoric of which he was master, into 
the same scale. Sure, sir, said he, your servant 
gives you most excellent advice ; for who would 
travel by night at this time of the year? He then 
began in the usual style to trumpet forth the excel- 
lent accommodation which his house afforded ; and 

my landlady likewise opened on the occasion 

But, not to detain the reader with what is common to 
every host and hostess, it is sufficient to tell him, 
Jones was at last prevailed on to stay and refresh 
himself with a few hours* rest, which indeed he very 
much wanted ; for he had hardly shut his eyes since 
he had left the inn where the accident of the broken 
head had happened. 

As soon as Jones had taken a resolution to pro- 
ceed no farther that night, he presently retired to 
rest, with his two bed-fellows, the pocket-book 
and the muff ; but Partridge, who at several times 
had refreshed himself with several naps, was more 
inclined to eating than to sleeping, and more to 
drinking than to either. 

VOL. XX. L L 
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Aod DOW the fAorm fvkich •Giwce kad 4raiiMd be- j 
aag at aa end, and my htndlady being ugaiii re- 
icHmoiled to the puMet-^nian, wlio on faio mde for- 
^aji^e the indecent renee4aons vi^iefa tibe good wobum 
in her paBsion bad cast km hh pcrfbrmaaces, a 
face of perfect f>eaee and tmn^ilily reigned n 
the kitchen : Where sat assenMed round the tire, 
the laiidknrd and landlady of the house, the master 
!of the puppet-show, the attorney 'S clerk, t^ ex- 
ciaeman, and the ingenious Mr. Partridge ; ia 
s^Hch company passed 4Ai« agreeable conversaiioa 
which will be found in the next diapler. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Containing a remarJc or two of our own, and many 
more of the good company assembled in the kitchen^ 

Though die pride of Partridge did not submit 
to acknowledge himseilf a servant, yet he conde- 
scended in most particulars to imkafte the man- 
ners of thatTaUk. One Instance of this was his 
greatly magniiying the fortune of his companion, 
as be called Jones : such is a generail custom with 
aH servants among strangers, as none of them 
would wiHingly be Uiougbt tihie attendant on a 
beggar : for the higher the situation <>f the mas- 
ter is, tlie higher consequendy is that of the man^ 
in his own opinion ; the truth of which observa- 
tion appears from the behaviour of aH the footmen 
of the nobiMly . 

Bnt Ibough title and fortune communicate a 
splendour aH around them, and the footmen of men 
of quality and of estate think themselves entitled 
to a part of that respect which is paid to the 
^uaUty and estates of their maiMiers, it is dearly 
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Otherwise with re^rd to virtue and understand^ 
ing. These advantages are strictly personal, and 
swallow themsehes all the fcsfiect which is paid 
t» them. To say the trnth^ this is so very little, 
that they cannot well afford to let any oti^rs par- 
taike with tbeoi. As these, therefore, reflect no 
honour em the domestic, so neither is he at all 
dliahoDOured by the most deplorable want of both 
m his master* Indeed^ it is otherwise in the want 
oi what is called yirtue in a mistress, the conse- 
quesee of which we have before seen ; for in this 
dishonour there is a hind of contagion, which, 
WkA that oi poTerty, communicates itself to all who 
approach it. 

Now for these reasons we are not to wonder 
that servants (I mean among the men only) should 
have so great a regard for the reputation of the 
wealth of their masters, and little or none at all 
for their character in other points ; and that though 
they wmild be ashamed to be the footman of a 
beggar, they are not so to attend upon a rogue, 
ot a Mochhead ; a»d do consequently make no 
scmple to spread the fame of the iniquities and 
follks of their said masters as far as possible, and 
this often with great humour and "merriment. In 
reality, a footmaa is often a wit, as well as a 
beau, at the expence of the gentleman whose livery 
he wears. 

After Partridge, therefore, had enlarged greatly 
on the vast fortune to which Mr« Jones was heir, 
he very freely communicated an apprehension 
which he had begun to conceive the day before, 
and for which, as we hinted at that very time, 
the behaviour of Jones seenled to hare furnished 
a sufficient foundation. In ^ort, he was now 
pretty well confirmed in an opinion that his mas* 
ter was out of his wits; with which opinion he 

LL 2 
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very bluntly acquainted the good company roood 
the fire. 

With this sentiment the puppet-show man im- 
mediately coincided. I own, said he, the gentle- 
man surprised me very much, when he talked so 
absurdly about puppet-shows. It is indeed hardly 
to be conceived that any man in his senses should 
be so much mistaken ; what you say now, accounts 
very well for all his monstrous notions. Poor gen- 
tleman I I am heartily concerned fot him : indeed 
he hath a strange wildness about his eye^, which I 
took notice of before, though t did not mention it. 

The landlord agreed with this last assertion, and 
likewise claimed the sagacity of having observed it. 
And certainly, added he, it must be so ; for no one 
but a madman would have thought of leaving sa 
good a house, to ramble about the country at that 
time of night. 

The exciseman, pulling his pipe from his mouth, 
said. He thought the gentleman looked and talked 
a little wildly : and th^n turning to Partridge, If he 
be a madman, says he, he should not be suffered to 
travel thus about the country ; for possibly he may 
do some mischief. It is pity he was not secured, 
and sent home to his relations. 

Now some conceits of this kind were likewise 
lurking in the mind of Partridge : for as he was 
now persuaded that Jones had run away from Mr. 
AUworthy, he promised himself the highest re- 
wards, if he could by any means convey him 
back. But fear of Jones, of whose fierceness and 
strength he had seen, and indeed felt, some in- 
staniies, had, however, represented any such 
scheme as impossible to be executed, and had dis- 
couraged him from applying himself to form any 
regular plan for the purpose. But no sooner did 
be hear the sentiments of the exciseman, than he 
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embraced diat opportunity of declaring his own, 
and expreMed a hearty wish tha^ such a matter 
could be brought ab<yut. ' 

Gould be brought about ! says the exciseman ; 
why, there is nothing easier. 

Ah \ sir, answered Partridge ; you don't know 
what a devil of a fellow he is. He can take me up 
with one hand, and throw me out at a window ; and 
he would too, if he did but imagine — 

Pugh ! says the exciseman, I believe I am as good 
a man a9 be. Besides, here ate five of us. 

I don't know what five, cries the landlady ; my 
husband shall have nothing to do in it. Nor 
shall any violent hands be laid upon any body in 
my house. The young gentleman is as pretty a 
young gentleman as ever I saw in my life, and I be- 
lieve he is no more mad than any one of us. What 
do you tell of his having a wild look with his eyes ? 
they are the prettiest eyes I ever saw, and he hath 
the* prettiest look with them ; and a very modest 
^ivil young man he is. J am sure I have bepitied 
him heartily, ever since the gentleman there in the 
comer told us he was crossed in love. Certainly 
that is enough to make any man, especially such a 
sweet youttg gentleman as he is, to look a little 
otherwise l^an he did before. Lady, indeed ! what 
the devil would the lady have better than such a 
handsome man with a great eistate ? I suppose she 
is one of your quality folks, one of your Townly 
ladies l^at We saw last night in the puppet-show, 
who don't know what they would be at. 

The attorney's derk likewise declared he would 
have no concern in the business, without the ad- 
vice of connsd. Suppose, says he, an action of 
false imprisonment should be brought againi^ u^, 
whit defence could we liiaSte t Who knows what 
ilKiy be SttlB^iejit ^videiice of madnes* to a jury ? 

L I. 3 
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But I only speak upon my own account; 
don*t look well for a lawyer to be concen 
these matters, unless it be as a lawyer. Juri< 
always less favourable to us than to other p 
I don't therefore dissuade you^ Mr. Thomps 
the exciseman), nor the gentleman, nor an} 
else. 

The exciseman shook his head at this speecl 
the puppet-show man said. Madness wa8som< 
a difficult matter for a jury to decide : for 
member, says he, I was once present at a i 
madness, "where twenty witnesses swore th) 
person was as mad as a March hare ; and i 
others, that he was as much ia his senses- ] 
man in England. And indeed it w^s the opii 
most people, that it was only a trick of his re) 
to rob the poor man of his right. 

Very likely! cries the landlady. I myself 
a poor gentleman who was kept in a mad-fao 
his life by his family,' and they enjoyed his e 
but it did them no good : for though the law | 
them, it was the right of another. 

Pugh ! cries the clerk, with great contempt 
hath any right but what the law gives them ? 
law gave me the best estate in the country, I i 
never trouble myself much who had the right. 

If it be so, says Partridge, Felix quern /< 
aliena pericula cautum. 

My landlord, who had been called out by t 
rival of a horseman at the gate, now. retume 
the kitchen, and with an affrighted counts 
cried out. What do you think, gentlemen^ 
rebels have given the duke the slip, and are { 
most to London. — ^^It is certainly true ; for a n 
horseback just now told me so. 

I am glad of it with all my heart, criet 
tridge ; then there will be no fighting in these 
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* I am glttd; cries the clerk, for a better reason ; 
for I would always have right take place. 

Ay, but, answered the landlord, I have heard 
some people say this man hath no right. 

I will prove the contrary in a moment, cries the 
clerk : If my father dies seized of a riffht ; do you 
mind me, seized of a right, I say; doth not Uiat 
right descend to his son ; and doth not one right de- 
scend as well as another ? 

But how can he have any right to make us 
papishes ? says the landlord. 

Never fear that, criea Partridge. As to the mat- 
ter of right, the gentleman there hath proved it as 
clear as the sun ; and as to the matter of religion, 
it is quite out of the case. The papists themselves 
don't expect any such thing. A popish priest, 
whom I know very well, and who is a very honest 
man, told me upon his word and honour they had 
no such design. 

And another priest of my acquaintance, said the 
landlady, hath tojd me the same thing. But my 
husband is always so afraid of papishes^ I know a 
great many papishes that are very honest sort of 
people, and spend their money very freely ; and it 
is always a maxim with me, that one man's money 
is as good as> another's. 

Very true, mistress, said the puppet-show man ; 
I don't care what religion comes, provided the 
presbyterians are not uppermost ; for they are ene- 
mies to puppet-shows. 

And so you would sacrifice your religion to your 
interest, cries the exciseman ; and are desirous to 
see popery brought in, are you ? 

Not I, truly, answered the other ; I hate popery 
as much any man ; but yet it is a comfort to one 
that one should be able to live under it, which 1 
could not do among presbyterians. To be sur6 
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every man values his livelihood first ; that must be 
granted ; and I warrant, if you i^ould confess the 
truth, yott ar« moire afraid of losing your place than 
any thing else ; but never fear, friend, there iinH 
h^ an cixcise under another govemtnent as vrell as 
under this. 

Why, certainly, replied the exciseman, I shoekl 
be a very ill man, if I did not honour l^e king, 
whose bread I eat. That is no more than natural, 
as a man may say : for what signifies it to me that 
there would be an excise-office under another go- 
vernment, since my friends #ould b6 out, and 1 
could expect no better than to Mlow them ? No, no, 
fHendj I shall never be babbled oiit (of my teligioa, 
in hopes only of keeping my j^ace under another 
government; for I should ceitainly be no better, 
and very probably might be woirse^ 

Why> thttt is what I say, cries ^e landlord, whet^ 
ever folks sav who knows what may happen ? Od- 
sooks! should I ttot be a blockhead to lend my 
money to I know kiot wh^, because mayhap he may 
return it again ? I aln fiure it is saiRe in my own bu- 
reau, and there I will keep it. 

The attorney's clerk had taken a great fancy t9 
the sagacity of Partridge. Whether this proceeded 
from the great discernment which the former had 
into men, as w^U as things, or whether it cm>se firom 
^e sympathy between \Mc niinds i for they wer^ 
both truly Jacobites ill principle : they now dkodk 
hands heartily, and drank bumpetB of sttiong beei* 
to healths which we tlimk proper to bury in obli- 
vion. 

These healths wet^ afterwitrds pledged by aN 
preset, and even by m^ (aafidlord himiSelf^ Hioligh 
relnctantly; but he tiovLlA not #ith9taiid the me- 
iiaces of the derk, 1^0 'swbre he we«kt ttever «et 
his fotjyt i^thin ^e iMise a^in Sf he i^sed. The 
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bumpers wliicli were swallowed on this occasion, 
soon put attend to the conversation. Here^ there- 
fore, we will put an end to the chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



In which Fortune seems to have been in a better hw' 
mour with Jones than we have hitherto seen her. 

As there is no wholesomer, so perhaps there are 
few stronger, sleeping potions than fatigue. Of 
this Jones might be said to have taken a very large 
dose, and it operated very forcibly upon him. He 
had already slept nine hours, and might, perhaps,, 
have slept longer, had he not been awakened by a 
most violent nobe at his chamber-door, where the 
sound of many heavy blows was accompanied with 
many exclamations of murder. Jones presently 
leaped from his bed, where he found the master 
of the puppet-show belabouring the back and ribs 
of his poor Merry-Andrew, without either mercy or 
moderation. 

Jones instantly interposed on behatf of the suffer- 
ing party, and pinned the insulting con^eror up to 
the wall: for the puppet-show man was no more 
able to contend with Jone^^ than the poor party - 
cok>ured jester had been to contend with this pup- 
pet-man. 

But though the Merry- Andrew was a little fellow, 
and not very strong; he had, nevertheless, some 
choler about him. He, therefore, no sooner found 
himself delivered from the enemy, than he began 
to attack him with the only weapon at which he 
was his equal. From this he first dischai^d*-a 
volley of general abusive . words, and thence pro- 
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ceeded to some particular accnsatioiis. D — a you Ive 
bl — d, yon rascal, says he, I have boI only iHip M4 
ported you (for to me you owe all the money yoa L 
get), but I have saved you from the gallows. Did 
you not want to rob the lady of her fine ridiag- 
habit, no longer ago than yesterday, in the back 
lane here ? Can you deny that you wished to haTC 
her alone in a wood, to strip her, to strip one of the 
prettiest ladies that ever was seen ia the world? 
And here you have fallen upon me« and have 
almost murdered me, for d(Aag no harm to a giil 
as willing as myself, only because she I^ms bm 
better than you. 

Jones no sooner heard this, . than he quilted the 
master, laying on him at the same time the mesk 
violent injunctions of forbearaace firom airy iurther 
insult on the Merry- Andrew ; and theil, taldog the 
poor wretch with him into his own aparteent^he 
soon learnt tidings of his Sophia, whom the fellow^ 
as he was attending his master with his drum the 
day before, had seen pass by. He easily prevailed 
with the lad to ghow him the ^xact place, and then* 
having summoned Partridge, he departed with the 
utmost expedition. 

It was almost eight of the clock bjefbre all matters 
could be got ready for his departure : for Pwtridge 
was not in any haste ; nor could the reckomng be 
presently adjusted ; and when both these were 
settled and over, Jones would not qmt the place 
before he had perfectly reconciled all differences 
between the master and the man. 

When this was happily accomplished, he set 
forwards^ and was by the ttusty Morry-Andrew 
condacteid to the spot by which Sophia had passed; 
and thi», having handsomely rewarded Irn con- 
ductor, he again pushed on with the utmost eager* 
ness, beinji^ highly delighted with the extraotdi- 
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nayy manner in wliich he received his intelligence. 
Of this Partridge was no sooner acquainted, than 
he, with great earnestness, began to prophesy, 
and assured Jones, that he would certainly have 
good success in the end : for he said, two such 
accidents could never have happened to direct 
him after his mistress, if Providence had not 
designed to bring them together at last. And 
this was the first time that Jones lent any at- 
tention to the superstitious doctrines of his com- 
panion. 

They had not gone above two miles, when a 
violmt storm of rain overtook them ; and, as they 
happened to be at the same time in sight of an ale- 
house. Partridge, witii much earnest entreaty, pre- 
vailed with Jones to enter, and weather the storm. 
Hunger is an enemy (if indeed it may be called 
one) which partakes more of the English than of 
the French disposition ; for though you ilubdue this 
never so often, it will always rally again in time; 
and so it did with Partridge, who was no sooner 
arrived within the kitchen, than he began to ask 
the same questions which he had asked the night 
before. The consequence of this was an excellent 
cold chine being produced upon the table, upon 
which not only Partridge, but Jones himself, made 
a very hearty breakfast, though the latter began 
to grow again uneasy, as the people of the house 
could give h|m no fresh information concerning 
Sophia. 

Their meal being over, Jones was again pre* 
paring to' sally, notwithstanding the violence of 
the storm still continued; but Partridge begged 
heartily for another mug ; and at last^ casting his 
eyes on a lad at the fire, who had entered into 
the kitchen, and who at that instant was looking 
as >eamestly at )iim, he turned suddenly to Jones, 
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and cried, Master, give me your band; a sii^;le 
mug shan't serve the turn this bout. Why, here's 
more news of Madam Sophia come to town. The 
boy there, standing by the fire, is the very lad that 
rode before her. I can swear to my own plaister 
on his face. — Heaven bless you, sir,' cries the boy, 
it is yqur own plaister, sure enough ; I shall have 
always reason to remember your goodness ; for it 
hath almost cured me. 

At these words Jones started from his chair, 
and, bidding the boy follow him immediately, de- 
parted from the kitchen into a private apartment; 
for so delicate was he with regard to Sophia, 
that he never willingly mentioned her name in 
the presence of many people; and though he 
had, as it were, from the overflowing of his heart 
given Sophia as a toast among the ofiicers, where 
he thought it was impossible she should be known ; 
yet even there the reader may remember how 
difficultly he was prevailed upon to mention her 
surname. 

Hard therefore was it, and, perhaps, in the 
opinion of many sagacious readers, very absurd 
and monstrous, that he should principally owe 
his present misfortune to the supposed want of 
that delicacy with which he so abounded ; for, 
in reality, Sophia was much more offended at the 
freedoms which she thought (and not without 
good reason) he had taken wilJi her name and 
character, than at any freedoms, in which, under 
his present circumstances, he had indulged him- 
self with the person of another woman ; and, to 
say truth, I believe Honour could never have pre- 
vailed on her to leave Upton without her seeing 
Jones, had it not been for those two strong in- 
stances of. a levity in his behaviour, so void of re- 
spect, and, indeed, so highly inconsistent with any 
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degree of love and tenderness in great and delicate 
minds. 

But so matters fell out^ and so I must relate 
them ; and if any reader is shocked at their ap- 
pearing unnatural, I cannot help it. I must remind 
such persons, that I am not Mrriting a system, but 
a history, and I am not obliged to reconcile every 
matter to the received notions concerning truth 
and nature. But if this was never so easy to do, 
perhaps it might be more prudent in me to avoid 
it. For instance, as the fact at present before us 
now stands, without any comment of mine upon it, 
though it may at first sight offend some readers, yet, 
upon more mature consideration, it must please all ; 
for wise and good men may consider what hap- 
pened to Jones at Upton as a just punishment for 
his wickedness, with regard to women, of which 
it was indeed the immediate consequence ; and 
silly and bad persons may comfort themselves in 
their vices, by flattering their own hearts that the 
characters of men are rather owing to accident 
than to virtue. Now perhaps the reflections, which 
we should be here inclined to draw, would alike 
contradict both these conclusions, and would show 
that these incidents contribute only to confirm 
the great, useful, and uncommon doctrme, which 
it is the purpose of this whole work to inculcate, 
and which we must not fill up our pages by fre- 
quently repeating, as an ordinary parson fiUs his 
sermon by repeating^s text at the end of every 
paragraph. 

We are contented that it must appear, however 
unhappily Sophia had erred in her opinion of 
Jones, she had sufficient reason for her opinion ; 
since, I believe, every other young lady would, 
in her situation, have erred in the same manner. 
Nay, had she followed her lover at this very time, 
VOL. XX. M M ^ 
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atid had entered this very alehouse the tnomettt 
he was departed from it, she would have found 
the landloni as w^l acquatoted with her name 
aiid parson as the weneh at Upton had appeared 
to be. For while Jones was examining his )K)y 
in whispers in an inner room, Partridge, who had 
no such delicacy in his disposition, was in the 
kitchen very openly catechismg the other guide 
who had attended Mrs. Fitzpatrick; by which 
means the landlord, whose ears were open on all 
such occasions, became perfectly well acquainted 
with the tumble of Sophia from her horse, &c* 
with the mistake concerning Jenny Cameron, with 
the many consequences of the punch, and, in short, 
vritii almost every thing which had happened at the 
inn, whence we dispatched our ladies in a coach 
and six, when we last took our leave of them. 



CHAPTER IX. 
Containing little more than a few odd observations* 

Jones had been absent a full half-hour, when he 
returned into the kitchen in a hurry, desiring the 
landlord to let him know that instant what was to 
pay. And now the concern which Partridge felt 
at being obliged to quit the warm chimney-comer, 
«nd a cup of excellent liquor, was somewhat com^ 
pensated by hearing that he was to proceed no far^ 
ther on foot ; for Jones, by golden arguments, had 
prevailed with the boy to attend him back to the 
inn whither he had before conducted Sophia; but 
to this, however, the lad consented, upon con- 
dition that the other guide would wait for him at 
the alehouse; becau9e, as the l^dlord at Upton 
twas an intimate acquaintance of the landlord at 
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(jrloucester, it might some time or other ooiHe to 
the ears of the latter, that his horses had been let 
to more than one person ; and so the boy might be 
brought to acconnt for money which he wisely in- 
tended to pot in his own pocket. 

We were obliged to mention Hiis circnmstAnee, 
trifling as it may seem, tlince it retarded Mr. Jones 
a considerable time in his setting out; for Hm 
honesty of this latter boy was somewhat high — 
that is, somewhat hiffh-priced, and would indeed 
have cost Jones very dear, had not Partridge, whO| 
as we have said, was a very cunning fellew^ art* 
fiiUy thrown in half-a-crown to be spent at thai 
very alehouse, while the boy was waiting for his 
companion. This half-crown the landlord no sooner 
got scent of, than he opened nfttr it with such 
vehement and persuasive outcry, that the boy was 
soon overcome, and consented to take half-a-efown 
more for his stay. Here we cannot help observmg, 
that as there is so much of policy in the lowest life» 
great men often overvalue themselves on those 
refinements in imposture, m which they are fre*- 
quendy excelled by some of the lowest of the 
human species. 

The horses being now produced, Jones directly 
leaped into the side-saddle, on which his dear 
Sophia had rid. The lad, indeed, very civilly 
offered him the use of his ; but he chose the side- 
saddle, probably becauike it was softer. Partridge^ 
however, though full as effeminate as Jones, could 
not bear the thoughts of degrading his manhood ; 
he drerefore acceplted the boy's offer: and now 
Jones, being mounted on the side-saddle of his 
Sophia, the boy on that of Mrs. Honour, and 
Partridge bestridinfi; the third h6rse, they set for- 
wards on their journey, and within four hours 
arrived at the inn where the reader bath already 
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spent so much time. Partridge was in very bi^ ] 
spirits during the whole way, and often mentioned 
to Jones the many good omens o£ his future sue- 
cessy which had lately befiriended him;; and. which 
the reader, without being the. least superstitious, 
must allow to have been, peculiariy fortunate. 
Partridge was moreover better pleased with the 
present pursuit of his companion, than he had been 
with his pursuit of glory ; and from these very 
omens, which assured the pedagogue of suecess, 
he likewise first acquired a clear idea of the amour 
between Jones and Sophia ; to which he had befoie 
given very little attention, as he had originally 
taken a wrong scent concerning the reasons of 
Jones's departure: and as to. what happened at 
Upton, he was too much frightened just before and 
after his leaving that place, to draw any other con- 
clusions from thence, than that popr Jones was a 
downright madman ; — a concdt which was not ^t 
all disagreeable to the opinion he before had of his 
extraordinary wildness, of which, he thought, his 
behaviour on their quitting Gloucester so well jus- 
tified all the accounts he had formerly received. 
He was now, however, pretty well satisfied with 
his present expedition, and henceforth began to 
conceive much worthier sentiments of his friend's 
understandbg. 

The clock had just struck three when they ar- 
rived, and Jones immediately bespoke post-horses ; 
but unluckily there was not a horse to be procured 
in the whole place; whidi the reader will not 
•wonder at, when he considers the hurry in which 
the whole nation, and especially this part of it, was 
at this time engaged, when expresses were passing 
and repaying every hour of the day and night. . 

Jones endeavoured all he could to prevail with 
bis former guide to escort him to Coventry ; but 
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lie vms inexonible. Whik he uras arguing with 
the boy in the iiiii-yiUrd» a person came up to him^ 
and, luting him by his nanie^ inquired how all 
the family did in Somersetshire ; ahd now Joneil, 
casting his eyes upon this person, presently disco- 
vered him to be Mr. Dowhng the lawyer, with 
whom he had dined at Gloucester, and with much 
courtesy returned his salutation. 

DowUng very earnestly pressed Mr. Jones to go 
no further that night ; and backed his sohcitations 
with mady unanswerable arguments, such as, that 
it was almost dark, that the roads were very dirty^ 
and that he would be able to travel mach better by 
day-light, with many others equally good, s<mie of 
which Jones had probably suggested to himsielf be- 
fore; but as they were then ineffectual, so they 
were still ; and he continued resolute in his design, 
even though he should be obliged to set out on 
foot. 

When the godd attorney found he could not pre*' 
vail on' Jones to stay, he as strenuously applied him- 
self to persuade the guide to accomfMiny him. He 
urged many motives to induce him to undertake this 
short journey, and at last concluded with isaying. 
Do you think the gentleman won't very wdl rewlird 
you for your trouble ? 

Two to one are odds at every other thing, «s #ell 
as at foot-ball. But the ^advantage which tiiis united 
force hath in persuasion oir entreaty, must have be^ 
visible to a curious observer; tor be must have often 
seen, that when a father, a master, a wife, or any other 
person in authority, have stoutly adhered to a denial 
against all the reasons which a single man could pro- 
duce, they have afterwards yielded to the repetition 
of the same sentiments by a second or third person, 
who hath undertaken the cause without attempting 
to advance any thing new in its behalf. And 
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hence, perhaps, proceeds the phrase of secMidinf 
an argument or a motion, and the great consequence 
this is of in all assemblies of public debate. Hence^ 
likewise, probably, it is, that in our courts of law we 
often hear a learned gentleman (generally a Ser- 
jeant) repeating for an hour together what another 
learned gentleman, who spoke just before him, had 
been saying. 

Instead of accounting for this, we shall proceed 
in our usual manner to exemplify it in the conduct 
of the lad above-mentioned, who submitted to the 
persuasions of Mr. Dowling, and promised once 
more to admit Jones into his sidensaddle ; butinsisted 
on first ^ving the poor creatures a good bait, say- 
ing, they had travelled a great way, and been 
rid very hard. Indeed this caution of the boy was 
needless ; for Jones, notwithstanding his hurry and 
impatience, would have ordered this of himself; for 
he by no means agreed with the opinion of tiiose 
who consider aninmls as mere machines, and when 
they bury their spurs in the belly of Iheir horse, 
imagine the spur and the horse to have an equal 
capacity of feeling pain* 

, Whfle the beasts were. eating their com, or 
rather were supposed to eat it (for as the boy was 
taking care of himself in the. kitchen, the hostler 
took care that his com should not be consumed in 
the stable), Mr. Jones, at the eamest desire of Mr. 
Dowling, accompanied that gentleman into his 
room, were they sat down together over a bottle of 
wine. 



« 
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CHAPTER X. 

In which Mr. Jones and Mr. Dowling drink m 

bottle together. 

MRr DoWLiNO, pouring out a glass of wine, named 
the health of the good Squire Allworthy; adding, 
If you' please, sir, we will hkewise remember his ne- 
phew and heir, the young squire : Come, sir, here's 
Mn. Blifil to you — a very pretty young gentleman ;♦ 
and who, I dare swear, will hereafter make a very 
considerable figure in his> country. I have a bo- 
rough for him myself in my eye. 

Sir, answered Jones, I am convinced you don't 
intend to affront me, so I shall not resent it ; but, 
I promise you, you have joined two persons very 
improperly together; for one is the glory of the 
human species, and the other is a rascal, who dis- 
honours the name of man. 

Dowling stared at this. He said. He thought 
botli the gentlemen had a very unexceptionable 
character. As for Squire AUworthy himself, says 
he, I never had the happiness to see him ; but all 
the world talks of his goodness. And, indeed, as to 
the young gentleman, I never saw him but once, 
when I earned him the news of the loss of his mo- 
ther; and then I was so hurried and drove and tore 
with the multiplicity of business, that I had hardly 
time to. converse with him ; but he looked so like 
a very honest gentleman, and behaved himself so 
prettdy, that I protest I never was more delighted 
with any gentleman since I was bom. 

I don't wonder, answered Jones, that he should 
impose upon you in so short an acquaintance ; for 
he hath the cunning of the devil himself, and you 
may live with him many years without discovering 
him. 1 was bred up with him from my infancy, and 
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we were hardly ever asunder; but it is very lately 
only, that I have discovered half the viUuny which 
is in him. I own I never greatly liked him. I 
thought he wanted that generosity of spirit^ whic6 
is the sure foundation of all that is great and noble 
in human nature. I saw a selfishness' in him loi% 
ago, which I despised ;^ but it is lately, very lately, 
that I have found him capable. of the basest and 
blackest designs ; for, indeed, I have at last found 
out, that he hath taken an advantage of &e open- 
ness of my own temper, and hath concerted the 
deepest project, by a long train of wicked artifice, 
to work my ruin, which at last he hath effected. 
* Ay ! ay ! cries Dowling ; I protest, tiben, it is a 
pity such a person should inherit the great estate of 
your uncle AUworthy. 

Alas, sir, cries Jones, you do me an honour to 
which I have no title. It is true, indeed, his good- 
ness once allowed me the liberty of callii^ him by 
a much nearer name ; but as this was only a volun- 
tary act of goodness, I can complain of no injustice 
when he thinks proper to deprive me of this honour; 
since the loss cannot be more unmerited than the 
gift originally wal(. I assure you, sir, I am no re- 
lation of Mr. Allw(Mrthy ; and if the world, who arie 
incapable of setting a true value on his virtue, 
should think, in his behaviour to me, hie hath dealt 
hardly by a relation, they do an injustice to the 

best of men; for I but I ask your pardon, I shall 

trouble you with no particulars relating to mysdf ; 
only as you seemed to think me a relation of Mr. 
AUworthy, I thought proper to set yon right in a 
Matter that might draW some ceni^ure upon him, 
which I promise you I had rather lose b^ life than 
give occasion to. 

1 protest, shr, says Dowling, you taiSk veiy inooh 
like a man of honour; but instead t>f giving toe. hay 
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trfNible, I protest it would give me great p^ea8ure 
to know how you came to be thought a relation of 
Mr. Allworthy's, if you are not^ Your horses 
wont be ready this half hour, and as you have sufp 
ficient opportunity, I wish you would tell me how 
all that happened ; for I protest it seems very sur- 
{Hising that you should pass for a relation of a 
gentleman, without being sol 

Jones, who in the compliance of his disposition 
(though not in his prudence) a little resembled 
his. lovely Sophia, was easily prevailed on to sar 
tisfy Mr. Dowling's curiosity, by relating the his- 
tory of his birth and education, which he did like 
Othello, 

E^en from hit boj^itb yean, 

To th' very moment be wat bade lo tell ; 

the which to hear, Dowhng, like Desdemona, did 
seriously incline. 

He swore tnras strange, 'twas passing strange ; 
Twas pitiful, 'twas wond'rous pitiful ! 

• Mr^ Dowling was indeed very greatly affected 
with this relation; for he bad not divested himself 
of humanity by being an- attorney* Indeed, no- 
thing is more unjust than to carry ouc prejudices 
against a profession into private life,, and to bor- 
row our idea of a . man from our opinion of his 
calling. Habit, it is true, lessens die horror of 
those actions which the profession makes neces* 
sary, and consequently habitual ; but, in all other 
instances, nature works in men of all professions 
alike ; nay, perhaps, even more strongly -with those 
who give her, as it were, a holiday, when they are 
following their ordinary business. A butcher, 1 
make no doubt, would feel compunction at the 
slaiighter of a fine horse ; and though a sui^eon caii 
conceive no psun in cutting off a limb, I have known 
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him compassioiiAte a man in a fit of Hie gdut. The 
common hangman, who hath stretched the necks of 
hundreds, is known to have trembled at his first 
operation on a head : and the very professors of 
human blood-shedding, who in their trade of war 
butcher tluMisaiids, not only of their fellow profes- 
sors, but often of women and children, without re- 
morse ; even these, I say, in times of peace, when 
drums and trumpets are laid aside, often lay a^ide 
all their ferocity, and become very gentle members 
of civil society. In the same manner an attorney 
riiay feel all the miseries and distresses of bis 
fellow-creatures, provided he happens not to b^ 
concerned against them. 

Jones, as the reader knows, was yet unacquaint- 
ed with the very black colours in iVhich he had 
been represented to Mr. Allworthy; and as to 
other matters, he did not show them in the most 
disadvantageous light; for though he was unwilt- 
ing to cast any blame oh his former friend and 
patron ; yet he was not very desirous of heaping 
too much upon himself. Dowling therefore ob- 
served, and not without reason, that very ill offices 
must have been done him by somebody ; For cer- 
tainly, cries he, the squire would never have di»>* 
inherited you only for a few faults, which any 
young gentleman might have committed. Indeed; 
I cannot properly say disinherited ; for to be sure 
by law you cannot claim as heir. That'd certain; 
that nobody need go to counsel for. * Yet when a 
gentleman had in a manner adopted you thus as his 
own son, vou might reasonably have expected some 
very considerable part, if not the whole ; nay, i^yo« 
had expected the whole, I should not have blamed 
you : for certainly all men are for getting as much 
as the^ can, and they are not to be blamed on th«^ 
ae<;ount. 
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Indeed you wrong me^ said Jones ; I should have 
sen contented with very little : I never had any 
ew upon Mr. AUworthy's fortune : nay, I believe 
may truly say^ I never once considered ,what he 
mid or might give me. This I solenmly declare, 
he )iad dope a prejudice to his nephew in my fa- 
)ur, I would have undone it again. I had rather 
rjoy my own mind than the fortune of another 
an. What is the poor pride arising from a mag- 
ticent house, a numerpus equipage, a splendid 
ble, and from all the other advantages or appear- 
ices 9f fortune, compared to the warm, solid cou- 
nt, the swelling satisfaction, the thrilling trans- 
>rts, and the exulting triumphs, which a good 
ind enjoys in the contemplation of a generous, 
rtuous, noble, benevolent action? I envy not 
lifil in the prospect of his wealth : nor shall I envy 
m in the possession of it. I would not think my- 
If a rascal half an hour, to exchange situations. I 
dieve, indeed, Mr. Blifil suspected me of the views 
)U mention ; and I suppose these suspicions, as 
ey arose from the baseness of his own heart, so 
ey occasioned his baseness to me. But, I thank- 
eaven, I know, I feel— — I feel my innocence, my 
end ; and I would not part with that feeling for 
e woirld. For as long as I know I have never 
me, nor even designed, an injury to any being 
tiatever. 

Pone ute jngru ubi nulla eamjns 
fAfhor t^iiva recreatur aura, 
Qi^od tatus mundi luhtJdS, mahuque 
Jupiter urgei. 

Pone, sub curru nimium fropinqui 
Sotis in terra donuniltut negata ; 
Dtdce ridentem Lalagen anudfo, 
Dulce loquentum' 

Place me where never summer breese 
Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees ^ 
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Where ever lowering cloods «ppear. 
And «ngry Jove deforms th' inclement jear. 

Place roe beneath the burning ray» 
Where rolls the rapid car of day ; 
Love and the njmph shall charm 'my toils. 
The nymph who sweetly speaks, and Sweetly siniles» 

Mr. Francis. 

He then filled a bumper of wine, and drank it 
off to the health of his dear Lalage ; and, filling 
Dowling^s glass likewise up to the brim, insisted 
on his pledging him. Why, then, here's miss La- 
lage's health with all my heart, cries Dowling : I have 
heard her toasted often, I protest, though I never 
saw lier ; but they say she's extremely handsome. * 

Though the Latin was not the only part of this 
speech which Dowling did not perfectly understand ; 
\et there was somewhat in it that made a very strong 
impression upon him. And though he endeavoured 
by winking, nodding, sneering, and grinning, to 
hide the impression firom Jones (for we are as often 
ashamed of thinking right as of thinking wrong), 
it is certain he secretly approved as much of his 
sentiments as he understood, and really felt a very 
strong impulse of compassion for him. But we 
may possibly take some other opportunity of com- 
mentmg upon this, especially if we should happen 
to meet Mr. Dowling any more in the course of our 
history. At present we are obliged to take our 
leave of that gentleman a little abruptly, in imitation 
of Mr. Jones ; who was no sooner informed, by Par- 
tridge, that his horses were ready, than he depo- 
sited his reckoning, wished his companion a good 
night, mounted, and set forward towards Coventry, 
though the night was dark, and it just then began to 
rain very hard. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TAe disasters which befel Jones on his departure /pr 
Coventry ; with the sage remarks of Partridge. 

No road can be plainer than that from the place 
where they now were to Coventry ; and though 
neither Jones, nor Partridge, nor the guide, had 
ever travelled it before, it would have been almost 
impossible to have missed their way, had it not been 
for the two reasons mentioned in the conclusion of 
the last chapter. 

Thetfe two circuoistances; however,^ happening 
both unfortunately to intervene, our travellers de- 
viated into a much less frequented track ; and after 
riding full six miles, inst^id of arriving at the stately 
spires of Coventry, they found themselves still in 
a very dirty lane, where they saw no symptoms of 
approaching the suburbs of a large city. 

Jones now declared that they n»ust certainly have 
lost their way ; but this the gmde insisted upon was 
impossible ; — ^a word which, in common conversation, 
b of),en used to signify not only improbable, but 
often what is really very likely, and, sometimes, 
what hath certainly happened : an hyperbolical 
violence, like that which is so frequently offered to 
the words * infinite' and ' eternal ;' by the former of 
whicii it is usudi to express a distance of half a yard, 
and by the latter, a duration of five minutes. And 
thus it is as usual to assert the impossibility of losing 
what is already actually lost. This was, in fact, the 
case at present; for notwithstanding all tlie confi- 
dent assei^ons of the lad to the contrary, it is cer- 
tain they were no more in the right road to Coventry, 
than the ftaudulent, griping^ gruel, canting miser is 
in'the right road to Heaven. 

It is not, perhaps, easy for the reader^ who hath 
neiver been in thvse circuutstancesi 1% vcsl'^vvl^^nSgl'^ 
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horror with which darkness, rain, and wind, fill 
persons who have lost their way in the night ; and 
who, consequently, have not the pleasant prospect 
of warm fires, dry clothes, and other refreshments, 
to support their minds in struggling with the incle- 
mencies of the weather. A very imperfect idea of 
this horror, will however, serve sufficiently to account 
for the conceits which now filled the head of Partridge, 
and which we shall presently he obliged to open. 

Jones grew more and more positive that they 
were out of their road ; and the ^boy himself, at 
last, acknowledged he believed they were not in 
the right road to Coventry ; though he affirmed, 
at the same time, it was impossible they should have 
missed the way. But Partridge was of a different 
opinion. He said. When they first set out, he ima- 
gined some mischief or other would happen. — Did 
not you observe, sir, said he to Jones, that old 
woman who stood at the door just as you was taking 
horse ? I wish you had given her a small matter, 
with all my heart; for she said then you might 
repent it ; and at that very instant it began to rain, 
and the wind hath continued rising ever since. What- 
ever some people may think, I am very certain it is 
in the power of witches to raise the wind whenever 
they please. I have seen it happen very often in 
my time ; and, if ever I saw a witch in my all life, 
that old woman was certainly one. I thought so to 
myself at that very time ; and if I had had any half- 
pence in my pocket, I would have given her some : 
for to be sure it is always good to be charitable to 
those sort of people, for fear what may happen ; 
aad many a person hath lost his cattle by saving a 
halfpenny. , 

Jones, though he was horridly vexed at the delay 
which this mistake was likely to occasion in his 
journey^ cOi|l$! not help smiling at the superstition of 
^'^ frietid, whom an act^vdeut no^ ^gcsAl^ oonfihned 
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in his opinion. This was a tumble from his. horse ; 
by which, however, he received no other injury than 
what the dirt conferred on his clothes. ' 

Partridge had no sooner recovered his legs, than 
he appealed to his fall, as conclusive evidence of 
€dl he had asserted ; but Jones, finding he was 
unhurt, answered with a smile: This witch of yours. 
Partridge, is a most ungrateful jade, and doth not, I 
find, distinguish her friends from others in her re- 
sentment. If the old lady had been angry with me 
for neglecting her, I don*t see why she should tumble 
yoairom your horse, after all the respect you have 
expressed for her. 

It is- ill jesting, cries Partridge, with people who 
have power to do these things ; for they are often 
very malicious. I remember a farrier, who pro- 
voked one of them, by asking her, when the time 
she had bargained with the devil for would be out ; 
and within fliree months from that very day one of 
his best cows was drowned. Nor was she satisfied 
with that ; for a little time afterwards he lost a 
barrel of his best drink : for the old witch pulled out 
the spigot, and let it run all over the cellar the very 
first evening he had tapped it to make merry with 
«ome of his neighbours. In. short, nothing ever 
thrived with him afterwards ; for she worried the 
poor man so, that he took to drinking i and in a 
year ov two his stock was seized, and he and his 
^Etmily are now come to the parish. 

The guide, and perhaps his horse too, were both 
so attentive to this discourse, that^ either through 
want of care, or by the malice of the witch, they 
were now both sprawling in the dirt, 

Partridge entirely imputed this fall, as he haa 
done his own, to the same cause; He told Mr. 
Jones, it would certainly be his turi^ next; and 
earnestly entreated him to: return back and find out 
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the old womc^y^aDd pacify her. We shall very 
soon^ added he, reach the inn i for though we have 
seemed to go forward, I am very certain we are ia 
the identical place in which we were an hour ago : 
and I dare swear, if it was daylight, we might now 
see the inn we set out from. 

Instead of returning any answer to this ai^ adviee, 
Jones was entirely attentive to what had happened 
to the boy, who received no other hurt than what 
had before befallen Partridge, and which his clothes 
very easily bore, as they had been for many years 
inured to the like. He sopn reg^ed his side-aaiddle, 
and, by the hearty curses and blov^ which he be- 
stowed on his horse, quickly satisfied Mr. Jones that 
no harm was done. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Rdales that Mr, Jones continued his journey, eon- 
trary to the advice of Partridge, with what 
happened on that occasion^ 

They now discovered a light at some distance, to 
the great {Measure of Jones, and to the no small 
terror of Partridge, who firmly bdieved himself to 
be bewitched, and that this light was a jack-with-a- 
lantern, or somewhat more mischievous. 

But how were these fears increased, when, as 
they approached nearer ^to this light (or lights, as 
they now appeared), they heard a conlused sound 
of human voices, of singmg, laughmg, and halloo- 
ing ; together virith a strange noise, &at seemed to 
proceed from some instransents, but could hardly 
be allowed the name of music ! Indeed, to favour a 
little the opinion of Partridge, it might very well be 
called nuisic bewitched. 

It is impossible to conceive a much greater degree 
of horror than what now seized on Partridge ; the 
contagion of which had tcaicWd iVve ^<^t-boy, who 
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had been very attentive to many things that the 
other had uttered. He now, therefore, joined in 
•petitionipg Jones to return ; saying, he firmly be- 
lieved what Partridge had just before said, that though 
the horses seemed to go on, they had not moved a 
step forwards during at least the last half-hour. 

Jones could not help smiling in the midst of his 
vexation, at the fears of these poor fellows. Either 
we advance, says he, towards the lights, or the lights 
have advanced towards us ; for we are now at a 
very little distance from them ; but how can either 
of you be afraid of a set of people who appear only 
to be merry-making ? 

Merry-making, sir ! cries Partridge ; who could 
be merry-making at this time of night, and in such 
a place, and in such weather ? They can be nothing 
hut ghostS| or witches, or some evil spirits or other, 
that's certain. 

Let them be what they will, cries Jones, I am re- 
solved to go up to them, and inquire the way to Coven 
try. All witches. Partridge, are not such ill-natured 
hag9 as that we had the misfortune to meet with last. 
O Lord, sir, cries Partridge, there is no knowing 
what humour they will be in ; to be sure it is always 
best to be civil to them ; but what if we should 
meet with something worse than witches, with 

evil spirits themselves? Pray, sir, be advised; 

pray, sir, do. If you had read so many terrible 
accounts as I have of these matters, you would not 

be so fool-hardy. ^The Lord knows whither we 

have got already, or whither we are going; for 
sure such darkness was never seen upon earth, and ^ 
question whether it can be darker in the other world. 
Jones put forwards as fastas he could, notwithstand" 
ing all these hints and cautions, and poor Partridge 
was obliged to follow : for though he hardly dared to 
advance, he dared still less to stay behind by himself. 

N N 3 
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At length they arrived at the place w^ienf e tii^ 
lights and different noises had issued. This J^es 
perceived to he no other than a barn, where a great 
number of men and women were assembled, and 
diverting themselves with much apparent jollity. 

Jones no sooner appeared before the great doors 
of the bam, which were open, than a masculine and 
very rough voice from within demanded. Who was 
there l — ^To which Jones gently ansvpered, A friend ! 
and immediately asked the road to Coventry. 

If you are a friend, cries another of the men ia 
the bam, you had better alight till the storm is oves: 
(for indeed it was now more violent than ever): 
you are very welcome to put up your lu»se ; for 
there is sufficient room for him at one end of the bam. 

You are very obliging, returned Jones ; and I 
i^ill accept your off^er for a few minutes, whilst the 
rain continues ; and here are two more, who will be 
l^lad of the same favour. This was accorded with 
more good-will than it was accepted : for Partridge 
would tather have submitted to the utmost incle- 
mency of the weather, than have trusted to the^pl^- 
mency of those whom he took for hobgoblins ; and 
the poor post-boy was now infected with the same 
apprehensions ; but they were both obliged to folloW 
the example of Jones; the one because he chirst 
not leave his horse^ and the other because he feared 
nothing so much as being left by himself. 

Had this history been writ in the days of sup^- 
^tition, I should have had too much compassion for 
the reader to have left him so long in suspense, 
whether Beelzebub or Satan was about actually to 
appear in person, with all his helhsh retinue ; but 
as these doctrines are at pr^sept very unfortunate, 
and have but few, if any, believers, I have ootbeeR 
much aware of conveying .any such terrors. To 
say truth, tl^ whole fpirnitiure of the inforaal regions 
hath long been appropriated by the managers of 
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play^MMiees, who seem lately ta have kiid them by 
as rubbbh, ca^^abk only of affecting the up(>er-gal- 
lery ; a place in which few of our readers ever sit. 

However, though we do not suspect raising any 
great terror on this occasion, we have reason to fear 
some other apprehensions may here arise in our 
reader, into which we would not willingly betray 
him — I mean, that we are going to take a voyage 
into fairy-land, and to introduce a set of beings into 
our history, which scarce any one was ever childish 
enough to believe, though many have been foolish 
enough to spend their time in writing and reading 
their adventures. 

To prevent, therefore, any such suspicions, so 
prejddicial to the credit of an historian, who pro- 
fesses to draw his materials frofn nature only, 
we shall now proceed to acquaint the reader who 
these people were, whose sudden appearance had 
struck such terrors into Partridge, had mor^ than 
half-frightened the pest-boy, and had a little sur^ 
prised even Mr. Jones himself. 

The people, then, assembled in this bam were no 
other than a company of Egyptians, or, as they 
are vulgarly caHed; Gypsies ; and l^iey were now 
celebrating the wedding of one of their society. 

It is impossible to conceive a happier set of 
people than appeared to be here met together. The 
utmost mirth, iiMleed; jshowed itself in every coun- 
tenance ; nor was their ball totally void of all order 
and decorum. Perhaps- it had more than a country 
assembly is sometimes conducted with : for these 
people are subject to a formal government and laws 
of their own, and all pay obedience to one great 
magistrate, whom they call their king. 

Greater plenty, likewise, was no where to be seen, 
than what nourished in this bam. Here was, indeed, 
HO nicety nor elegance, nor did the keen appetite 
of the guests requite any. Here n^o^ ^c^d ^i^j:^^ 
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t)f bacon, fowls, and mutton, to tvhich every one 
present provided better sauce himself, than the best 
and dearest French cook can prepare. 

iEneas is not described under more consternation 
in the temple of Juno, 

Dttm slupet obUUuque haret defixus in uno, 

than was our hero at what he saw in this bam. 
While he was looking every where round him with 
astonishment, a venerable person approached him 
with many friendly salutations, rather of too hearty 
a kind to be called courtly. This was no other 
than the king of the Gypsies himself. He was very 
little distinguished in dress from his 'subjects, nor 
had he any regalia of majesty to support his dignity ; 
and yet there seemed (as Mr. Jones said) to be 
somewhat in his air which denoted authority, and 
inspired the beholders with an idea of awe and 
respect : though all this was perhaps imagmary ia 
Jones ; and the truth may be, that such ideas are 
incident to power, and almost inseparable from it. 

There was somewhat in the open countenance 
and courteous behaviour of Jones, which, bein^ 
accompanied with much comeliness of person, 
greatly recommended him at iSrst sight to every 
beholder. These were, perhaps, a little height- 
ened in the present instance, by that profound 
respect which he paid to the king of the Gypsies, 
the moment he was acquainted with his dignity; 
and which was the sweeter to his Gypseian majesty, 
as he was not used to receive such homage from any 
but his own subjects. 

The king ordered a table to be spread with the 
choicest of their provisions, for his accommodation ; 
and, having placed himself at his right hand, his 
majesty began to discourse with our hero in the 
following manner : 

Me doubt not, sir, but you have often seen some 
of my pepple, who aie.vfhat ^ou call de parties 
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detache ; for dey go about every where : but me 
fancy you imagine not we be so considerable body 
as we be ; and may be you will be surprise more, 
when you hear de Gypsy be as orderly and well 
govern people as any upon face of de earth. 

Me have honour, as me say, to be deir king, and 
no monarch can do boast of more dutiful subject, ne 
no more affectionate. How far me deserve deir 
good-will, me no say ; but dis me can say, dat me 
never design any ting but to do dem good. Me sail 
no do boasjb of dat neider : lor what can me do 
oderwise dan consider of de good of dose poor 
people, who go about all day to give me always de 
best of what dey get ? Dey love and honour me 
darefore, because me do love and take care of dem ; 
dat is all, me know no oder reason. 

About a tousand or two tonsand yeanr ago, me 
canned tell to a year or two, as can neider read nor 
write, dere was a great what you call, — a volution 
anoK^ng de Gypsy; for dere was de lord Gypsy 
in dose days; and dese lord did €|uarrel vid one 
anoder about de place ; but de king of de Gypsy 
did demolish dem all, and made all his subject 
equal vid each oder ; and since dat time dey have 
agree very well : for dey no tink of being king, 
,and may be it be better rar dem a9 dey be, for me 
assure you it be ver troublesome ting to be king, 
and always to do justice : me have oUten wish to 
be de private Gypsy, when me have been forced to 
punish my des^ friend and relation ; for dough we 
never put to death, our punishments be ver severe. 
Dey make de Gypsy ashamed of demselves, and 
dat be ver terrible punishment : me have scarce 
ever known de Gypsy so pimish do harm any more. ' 

The king then proceeded to express some wonder 
that Uiere was no such pumshment as shame in 
other governments. Upon which Jones assured 
him to the €M»fitrary : for that tVvev^. nwx^ \««w^ 
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crimes for which shame was inflicted by th^ English ^ 
laws ; and that it wa^ indeed one consequence of 
all punishment. Dat be ver strange, said the king, 
for me know and hears good deal of your people, 
dough me no live among dem ; and me have often 
hear dat sham is de consequence and de cause too 
of many of your rewards. Are your rewards and 
punishments den de same ting ? 

While his majesty was thus discoursing with 
Jones, a sudden uproar arose in the bam, and, as 
it seems, upon this occasion : the courtesy of these 
people had by degrees removed all the apprehensions 
of Partridge, and he was prevailed upon not only t» 
stuff himself with their rood, but to taste some of 
their liquors, which by degrees entirely expelled 
all fear from his composition, and in its stead in^ 
troduced much more agreeable sensations. 

A young' female Gypsy, more remarkable for 
her wit than her beauty, had decoyed the honest 
fellow aside, pretending to tell his fortune. Now, 
when they were alone together in a remote part of 
the barn, whether it proceeded from the strong li- 
quor, which is never so apt to inflame inordinate 
desire as after moderate fatigue ; or whether the 
fair Gypsy herself threw aside the delicacy and de- 
cency of her sex, and tempted the youth Partridge 
with express solicitations ; but they were discovered 
in a very improper manner by the husband of the 
Gypsy, who, from jealousy, it seems, had kept a 
watchful eye over his wife, and had dqgged her to the 
place, where he found her in the arms of her gallant. 

To the great confusion of Jones, Partridge was 
now hurried before the king ; who heard the accu- 
sation, and likewise the culprit's defence, which 
was indeed very trifling : for the poor fellow was 
confounded by the plain evidence which appeared 
against him, and had very little to say for himself. 
His majesty, theiituntta%\.oyi«t^t^^«^«k> «».\d. Sir, 
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you have hear what dey say ; what punishment do 
you tink your man deserve '( 

Jones answered, He was sorry for what had hap- 
pened, and that Partridge should make the husband 
all the amends in his power : he said, he had very 
little money about him at that time ; and putting 
his hand into his pocket, offered the fellow a guinea. 
To which he immediately answered. He hoped his 
honour would not think of giving him less than five^ 

This sum, after some altercation, was reduced 
to two ; and Jones, having stipulated for the full 
forgiveness of both Partridge and the wife, was 
going to pay the money; when his majesty, re- 
straining his hand, turned to the witness, and 
asked him, At what time .he had discovered the 
criminals ? To which he answered. That he had 
been desired by the husband to watch the motions 
o£ his wife from her first speaking to the stranger, 
and that, he had never lost sight of her afterwards 
till the crime had been committed. The king then 
asked. If the husband w€ts with him all that time in 
his lurking-place ? To which he answered in the 
affirmative. His Egyptian majesty then addressed 
himself to the husbana as follows : Me be sorry to 
see any Gypsy dat have no more honour dan to sell 
de honour of his wife for money. If you had de 
love for your wife, you would have prevented dis 
matter, and not endeavour to make her de whore dat 
you might discover her. Me do order dat you have 
no tuooey given you, for you deserve punishment, 
not reward : me do order derfore, dat you be de infa- 
mous Gypsy, and do wear a pair of horns upon your 
forehead for one month ; and dat your wife be called 
de whore, and pointed atall dat time; foryou be de in- 
famous Gypsy, but she be no less de infamous whore. 

The Gypsies immediately proceeded to execute 
the sentence, and left Jones and Partridge alone with 
bis majesty. 
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. Jones greatly applauded the justness of the seii' 
tence; upon which the kmg, turning to him, said, 
Me believe you be suiprise : for me suppose you 
have ver bad opinion of my peo|^e ; me suppose yon 
tink us all de tieves. 

I must confess^ sir, said Jones, I have not heard so 
favourable an account of them as ihey seem to deserve. 

Me vil tell you, said the king, how the difference 
is between you and us. My people rob your people, 
and your people rob one anoder. 

Jones afterwards proceeded very gravely to sing 
forth the happiness of those subjects who live under 
such a magistrate. 

Ifideed their happiness appears to have been 
so complete, that we are aware lest some advocate 
for arbitrary power sliould hereafter quote the case 
of those people, as an instance of the great advan- 
tages which attend that government above all others. 
. And here we will make a concession, which 
would not perhaps have been expected from us, 
that no limited form of government is capable of 
rising to the same degree of perfection, or of pro- 
ducing the same benefits to society, with this. 
Mankind have never been so hs^py, as when the 
greatest part of the then known world was under 
the dominion of a single nsaster ; and this state of 
their felicity continued during the reigns of five suc- 
cessive princes*. This was the true sera of the golden< 
age, and the only golden age which ever had any 
existence, unless in the warm imaginations of the po- 
ets, from the expulsion from Eden down to this day; 

In reahty, I know but of one solid objection 
to absolute monarchy ; the only defect in which 
excellent constitution seems to be, the difficulty 
of finding, any man adequate to the office of an 
absolute monarch : for this indispensably requires 

* Neiva, Tiajan» Kdnatk, \9Livd v.\\c ^vi^q A.nlouitii. 
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tl^ree qu^ties very difficult, as it appears from 
histofy, to be found in priucely natures: First, 
a sufficient quantity of moderation in the prince, 
to be contented with all the power which is pos- 
sible for him to have. 2dly, Enough of wisdom to 
know bis own happiness. And, :)dly. Goodness suf- 
ficient to sujpport the hap[Mness of others, when not 
only compatible with, but instrumental to his own. 
Now if an absolute monairch, with all these great 
and rare qualifications, should be allowed capable 
of conferring the greatest good on society, it must be 
surely granted, on the contrary, that absolute power, 
vested inthehandsof one who is deficient in them all, 
is likely to be attended with no less a degree of evil. 
In short> our own religion furnishes us with ade- 
quate ideas of the blessing, as well as curse, which 
may attend absolute power. The pictures of heaven 
and of hell will place a very lively image of both 
before our eyes; for though the prince of the 
latter can hav« no power but w^at he onginally 
derives from the omnipolent Sovereign in the 
former ; yet it plednly appears from Seripture, that 
absolute power in his infernal dominions is granted 
to their diabolical ruler. This is, indeed, the only 
absolute poyirer which can by Scripture be derived 
fiom Heaven. If, therefore, the several tyrannies 
upon earth can prove any title to a Divine autho- 
rity, it must be derived from this original grant 
to the prince of darkness; and these subordinate 
deputations must consequently come immediately 
from him whose stamp they so expressly bear. 

To conclude:^ the examples of all ages show 
us that mankind in general desire power only to 
do harm, and, when they obtain it, use it for no 
other purpose, it is not consonant with even the 
least degree of prudence to hazard an alteration, 
where our hopes are poorly kept in countenance 

▼Oli. XX. o o 
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by only two or three exceptions out of a thousand 
instances to alarm our feai*s. In this case it will 
be much wiser to submit to a few inconveniences 
arising from the dispassionate deafness of laws, 
than to remedy them by applying to the passion- 
ate open ears of a tyrant. 

Nor can the example of the Gypsies, though pos- 
sibly they may have long been happy under this 
form of government, be bere urged ; since we must 
remember the very material respect in which they 
differ from all other people, and to which, perhaps, 
tbis their happiness is entirely owing, namely, that 
they have no false honours among them ; and that 
they look on shame as the most grievous punish- 
ment in the world. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
A dialogue between Jones and Partridge* 

The bonest lovers of liberty will, we doubt not) 
pardon that long' digression into which we were 
led at the close of the last chapter, to prevent our 
history from being appHed to the use of the most 
pernicious doctrine which priestcraft had ever the 
wickedness or the impudence to preach. 

We will now proceed with Mr. Jones, who, when 
the stonn was over, took leave of his Egyptian ma- 
jesty, afler many thanks for his courteous behaviour 
and kind entertainment, and set out for Coventry ; to 
which place (for it was still dark) a Gypsey was or- 
dered to conduct him. 

Jones having, by reason of his deviation, tra- 
velled eleven miles instead of six, and most of 
those through very execrable roads, where no expe- 
dition could have been made in quest of a midwife, 
did not arrive at Coventry till near twelve. Nor 
could he possibl^f ^^t a^n into the saddle till 
past two ; for poal-Viox^ea yifix^ wsw \«x ^-^ss^ Uf 
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get; nor were the hostler or post-boy in half so great 
a hurry as himself, but chose rather to imitate the 
tranquil disposition of Partridge; who, being denied 
the nourishment of sleep, took all opportunities to 
supply its place with every other kind of nourish- 
ment, and w&s never better pleased than when he 
arrived at an inn, nor ever more dissatisfied than 
when he was again forced to leave it. 

Jones now travelled post: we will follow him, 
therefore, according to our custom, and to the rules 
of Longinus, in tiie same manner. From Coventry 
he arrived at Daventry, from Daventry at Stratford, 
and from Stratford at Dunstable, whither he came 
the next day a little after noon, and within a few 
hours after Sophia had left it'; and though he was 
obliged to stay here longer than he wished, while 
a smith, with great deliberation, shoed the post- 
horse he was to ride, he doubted not but to over- 
take his Sophia before she should set out from St. 
Alban's; at which place he concluded, and very 
reasonably, that his lordship would stop and dine. 

And had he been right in this conjecture, he 
most probably would have overtaken his angel at 
the aforesaid place ; but, unluckily, my lord had 
appointed a dinner to be prepared for him at his 
own house in London, and, in order to enable 
him to reach that place in proper time, he had 
ordered a relay of horses to meet him at St. Alban's. 
When Jones therefore arrived there, he was informed 
that the coach and six had set out two hours before. 

If fresh post-horses had been now ready, as 
they were not, it seemed so apparently impossible 
to <yvertake the coach before it reached London, 
that Partridge thought 'he had now a proper op- 
portunity to remind his friend of a matter which 
be seemed entirely to have forgotten : what this 
was the reader will guess, when we inform him 

O o 2 
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that Joiiea had eat nothing more than one poached ^ 
e^ aince he had left the alehouse ifdiere he hadftnt 
met the guide returning from Sophia ; for with the 
Gypsies, he had feasted only his understanding. 

The landlord so entirely agreed with the opraioii 
of Mr. Partridge, that he no sooner heard the hi- 
ter desire bis fnend to rtay md dine, than he Terj 
readily put in his word, and^ retracting his promise 
before given of furnishing the horses immediately, 
he assured Mr. Jones he wooki lose no time in be- 
speaking a dinner, which, he said, conld be got 
ready sooner than it was possible to get liie korseft 
up from grass, and to prepare them for dienr journey 
by a feed of com. 

Jones was at length prevailed en, chiefly by the 
latter argument of ti^e landlord r and new a jomt of 
mutton was put down to the fire. M^ile mis was 
preparing, Partridge, being admitted into the same 
apartment with his friend or master, began to ka^ 
rangue in the following manner: 

Certainly, sir, if ever man deserved a ytmng lady, 
you deserve young Madam Western; for what a 
vast quantity of love must a man have, to be able 
to live upon it without any other food, as yon do ? 
I am positive I have eat thirty times as much within 
these last twenty-four hoars as yofir honour, and yet 
I am ahnost famished ; for noting makes a man so 
hungry as travelling, especially in this cold raw 
weather. And yet I can't tell how it is, but your 
hooonr i» seemingly in perfect good health, and you 
never looked better nor fresher in yq«r life. It must 
be cartainly love that you live upon. 

And a veryricfa diet too, Partridge, answered Jones. 
But did not fortune send me an excellent dainty yes- 
terday ? Dost thou imagme I cannot live more than 
twenty-four hours on this dear pocket-book? 

Undoubtedly, cries Partridge, there is enovigh in 
that jM>cket-book to Y>;aTdl\«fte tqaxk^ ^ %<wA tm»\« 
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Fortune sent it to your honour very opportunely 
for present use, as your honour's money must be 
almost out by this time. 

What do you mean? answered Jones ; I hope you 
don't imagine that I should be dishonest enough, 
even if it belonged to any other person, besides 
Miss Western 

Dishonest! replied Partridge; Heaven forbid I 
should wrong your honour so much ; but where*8 
the dishonesty in borrowing a little for present 
spending, since you will be so well able to pay the 
lady hereafter? No, indeed, I would have your 
honour pay it again, as soon as it is convenient, by 
all means ; but where can be the harm in making 
use of it now you want it. Indeed, if it belonged 
to a poor body, it would be another thing ; but so 
great a lady to be sure can never want it, especially 
now as she is along with a lord, who, it can*t be 
doubted, will let her have whatever she hath need of. 
Besides, if she should want a little, she can't want 
the whole, therefore I would give her a little ; but 
I would be hanged before I mentioned the having 
found it at first, and before I got some money of 
my own ; for Loudon, I have heard, is the very 
worst of places to be in without money. Indeed, 
if I had not known to whom it belonged, I nnght 
have thought it was the devil's money, and have 
been afiraid to use it ; but as you know otherwise, 
and came honestly by it, it would be an affront to for- 
tune to part with it all again, at the very time when 
you want it most : you can hardly expect she should 
ever do you such another good turn ; totjortuna nun- 
quam perpetuo est bona. You will do as you please, 
notwithstanding all I say ; but, for my part, I would 
be hanged before I mentioned a word of the matter. 

By what I can see. Partridge, cries Jones, hanging 
is a matter non long^ alienum a seoivolne studiis, — 

o o-^ 
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Yott shoirfd say aliemms, say» Partridge. I remem- 
ber the passage ; it is an example under eomtmtmt^ 
alienus, immunis, variis casibus aerviunt,-=—lf y(m6o 
remember itf cries Jones, I find you don't under- 
stand it ; but I tell thee. Mend, in plain English, tiiat 
he who finds another's property, and wilfully de- 
tains it from the known owner, deserves, in Jaro 
eonsckntHB, to be hanged, no less than if he had 
stden it. And as for this very identical bill, which 
is the property of my angel, and was once in her 
dear posaessicm, I will not deliver it into any hands 
but her own, upon any consideration ^atever; 
no, though I was as hungry as tiion art, and had 
no other means to satisfy my craving appetite : this 
I h(^e to do before I sleep ; but if it should happen 
otherwise, I charge thee, if tiiou wouldst not incur 
my displeasure for ever, not to shock me any more 
by the bare mention of such detestable baseness. 

I shoidd not have mentioned it now, cries Par- 
tridge, if it had appeared so to me ; for I son sere 
I scorn any wickedness as nmch as another ; but 
perhaps you know better; and yet I mighl: have 
imagined that I should not have Iked so many 
years, and have taaght school so long, without 
being able to distinguish between/a* Sf nefms ; bat 
it seems we are aM to Ic^e and learn. I remember, 
my old schoohnasten, who was a prodigious gveat 
scholar, used often to> say, PoUy matete cry townu 
my dadcalon. The Enghnbof which, he told us, was. 
That a child may sMnetinies teach bis grandmother 
to suck eggs. I httvettvAdto a fine- purpose, truly, 
if I am to be taught my grammar at this time of 
day. Peiliaps, young gentkmim, you may change 
your opinimi^ if you live to my years : for I remember 
I thought myself as wise when I was a stripling of one 
or two and twenty as I am now. I am sure I always 
tauerlrt aiienus, and my master read it so befose me. 

There were not maiay *\t«Va.Tice* Vki v<iVvlVv ^«jc- 
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tri^e cooM provoke Jones, nor were there many 
in which Partridge himself could, have been hur- 
ried out of' his respect. Unluckily, however, 
they had both hit on one of these. We have al* 
ready seen Partridge could not bear to have his 
learning attacked, nor could Jones bear somt pa»* 
sage or other in the foregoing speech. And now, 
looking upon his companion with a contemptuous 
and disdainful air (a thing lM>t usual with him), he 
cried. Partridge, I see thou art a conceited old 
fool, and I wish thou art not likewise an old rogue. 
Indeed, if I was as weU convinced of the latter as 
I am of the fonner, thou shouldst travel no farther 
in my company. 

The sage pedagogue was contented with the 
vent which he had already given to his indignation ; 
and, as the vulgar phrase is, immediately drew in 
hfts horns. He said, he was sorry he had uttered any 
thing which might give offence, for that be had 
never intended it ; but nemo ommbus horis^ sajHt. 

As Jones had the vices of a warm disposition, 
he was entirely free from those of a cold one ; 
and if his friends must have confessed his temper 
to have been a little too easily ruffled, his enemies 
must at the same time have confessed, that it as 
soon subsided ; nor did it at all resemble the sea, 
whose swelling is more violent and dangerous 
afiker a storm is over, than while the storm itself 
subsists. He instantly accepted the submission of 
Partridge, shook hun by the hand, and, with the 
most benign aspect imaginable, said twenty kind 
things, and at the same time very severely condemned 
himself, though not half so severely as he will most pro- 
bably be condemned by many of our good readers. 

Partridge was now highly comforted, as his 
fears ef having o&nded were at once abolished, 
and his pride completely satisfied by Jones having 
o^ited biittseif m the wronj^, viYiveV «viJaw!L^«ss$^V"fc 
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instantly applied to what had principally nettled 
him, and repeated, in a muttering voice, To be 
sure, sir, your knowledge may be superior to mine 
in some things ; but as to the grammiu*, 1 think I 
may challenge any man living. I think at least, I 
have that at my finger's end. 
, If any thing could add to the satisfaction which 
the poor man now enjoyed, he received this addi- 
tion by the arrival of an* excellent shoulder of mut- 
ton, that at this instant came smoking to the table. 
On which having both plentifully feasted, they again 
^^mounted their horses, and set forward for London. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

What happened to Mr. Jones in his journey from 

St. At ban's. 

They were got about two miles beyond Bamet, 
and it was now the dusk of the evening, when a 
genteel looking man, but upon a very shabby 
horse, rode up to Jones, and asked him whether 
he was going to London ? To which Jones an- 
swered in the affirmative. The gentleman replied, 
I should be obliged to you, sir, if you will accept of 
my company ; for it is very late, and I am a stranger 
to the road. Jones readily complied with the re- 
quest ; and on they travelled together, holding that 
sort of discourse which is usual on such occasions. 
Of this, indeed, robbery was the principal topic : 
upon which subject the stranger expressed great 
apprehensions ; but Jones declared he had very 
litde to lose, and consequently as little to fear. 
Here Partridge could not forbear putting in his 
word. Your honour, said he, may think it a little, 
but I am sure, if I had a hundred pound bank-note 
in my pocket, as you have, 1 should be very sorry 
to lose it : but, for my part, I never was less afraid 
in my life ; for we ate ioxxt oi \vgi> WL \C we all 
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stand by one another, the best man in England 
can^t rob us. Suppose he should hare a pistol, 
he can kill but one of us, and a man can die but 
once — ^That's ipy comfort ; a man can die but once. ^ 

Besides the reliance on superior numbers — a kind 
of valour which hath raised a certain nation among 
Uie modems to a high pitch of glory — there was 
another reason for the extraordinary courage which 
Partridge now discovered; for he had at present 
as much of that . quality as was in the power of 
liquor to bestow. 

Our company were now arrived within a mile of 
Highgate, when the stranger turned short upon 
lones, and, pulling out a pistol, demanded that 
little bank-note which Partndge had mentioned. 

J^es was at first somewhat shocked at this 
unexpected demand ; however, he presently recol- 
lected himself, and told the' highwayman, all the 
money he had in his pocket was entirely at his 
service ; and ^o saying, he pulled out upwards of 
three guineas, and offered to dehver it; but the 
other answered with an oath. That would not do. 
Jones answered coolly, he was very sorry for it, 
and returned the money into his pocket. 

The highwayman then threatened, if he did not 
dehver the bank-note that moment, he must shoot 
him ; holding his pistol at the same time very near 
to his breast. Jones instantly caught hold of the 
fellow's hand, which trembled so that he could 
scarce hold the pistol in it, and turned the muzzle 
from him. A struggle then ensued, in which the 
fcmner wrested the pistol from the hand of his an- 
tagonist, and both came from their horses on the 
ground together, the highwayman upon his back, 
and the victorious Jones upon him. 

.The poor fellow now began to implore mercy 
of the conqueror ; for, to say the truth, hft. Vi'^li* vsv. 
strength by bo means a mctttVi fex ^erftft%* ^^'^^ 
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deed, sir, says he, I could have had no inteAtionrt^ 
shoot you; for you will find the pistol was not 
loaded. This is the first robbery I ever attempted, 
and I have been driven by distress to this. 

At this instant, at about a hundred and fifty 
yards' distance, lay another person on the ground 
roaring for mercy in a much louder voice than 
the highwayman. This was no other than Par- 
tridge himself, who, endeavouring to make his 
escape from the engagement, had been thrown 
from his horse, and lay flat on his face, not daring 
to look up, and expecting every minute to be shot. 

In this posture he lay, till the guide, who was 
no otherwise concerned than for his horse, having 
secured the stumbling beast^ came up to hin), and 
told him his master had got the better of the high- 
wayman. 

Partridge leaped up at this news, and ran back 
to the place, where Jones stood with his sword 
drawn in his hand to guard th-, poor fellow ; which 
Partridge no sooner saw, than he cried out. Kill 
.the villain, sir; run him through the body; lull 
him this instant. 

Luckily, however, for the poor wretch, he had 
fallen into more merciful hands ; for Jones, having 
examined the pistol, and found it to be really un- 
loaded, began to believe all the man had told, him 
before Partridge came up; namely, that he was 
a novice in the trade, and that he had been driven 
to it by the distress he mentioned, the greatest 
indeed imaginable, that of five hungry children, 
and a wife lying-in of a sixth, in the utmost want 
and misery. The truth of all which the high- 
wayman most vehemently asserted, and offered to 
convince Mr. Jones of it, if he would take the 
trouble to go to his house, which was not above 
two miles off; eaym^, TVmvI Vv^ disked no favour, 
but upon condition ol ptoNva^ \s3\>afc>QsA ^^^. 
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Jones. iat first pretended that he would take the 
Yellow at his word, and go with him, declaring that 
his fate should depend entirely on the truth of his 
story. Upon this the poor fellow immediately 
expressed so much alacrity, that Jones was perfectly 
satisfied with his veracity, and began now to en- 
tertain sentiments of compassion for him. He re- 
turned the fellow his empty pistol, advised him to 
think of honester means of relieving his distress, and 
gave him a couple of guineas for the immediate 
support of his wife and his family ; adding, he 
wished he had more for his sake, tor the hundred 
pounds that had been mentioned was not his own. 

Our readers will probably be divided in their 
opinions concerning this action; some may ap- 
plaud it, perhaps, as an act of extraordinary huma- 
nity, while those of a more saturnine temper will 
consider it as a want of regard tothat justice which 
every man owes to his country. Partridge certainly 
saw it in that light ; for he testified much dissatis- 
faction oil the occasion, quoted an old proverb, and 
sai^. He should not wonder if the rogue attacked 
them again before they reached London. 

The highwayman was full of expressions of 
thankfulness and gratitude. He actually dropped 
tears, or pretended so to do. He vowed he would 
immediately return home, and would never after- 
wards commit such a transgression: whether he 
kept his word or no, perhaps may appear hereafter. 

Our travellers having remounted their horses, 
arrived in town without encountering any new 
mishap. On the road, much pleasant discourse 
passed between Jones and Partridge, on the subject 
of their last adventure. In which Jones expressed 
a great compassion for those highwaymen who 
are, by unavoidable distress,' driven, as it were, to 
such illegal courses as generally bring them to a 
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shameful death. I tiean, said he, tho^e onl^i whose 
highest guilt extends no fsu*ther than to robbery, and 
who are never guilty of cruelty or insult to any 
person ; which is a circumstance that^ I must say, 
to the honour of our country, distinguishes the 
robbers of England from those of all oth^ natioos; 
for murder is, amongst thos^ almost inaepacaUy in- 
cident to robbery. 

No doubt, answered Partridge, it is better to take 
away one's money than one's life; atid yet it is 
very hard upon honest men» that they can't travel 
about their business without being in danger of 
these villains. And to be sure it would be better 
that all rogues were hanged out of the way, than 
that one honest man should suffer. For my own 
part, indeed, I should not care to have the blood of 
any of them on my own hands ; but it ia very proper 
for the few to hang them all. What right hath any 
man to take sixpence iirom me, unless 1 give it him ? 
Is there any honesty in such a man ? 

No, surely, cries Jones, no more than there is in 
him who takes the horses put of another maiji's 
stable ; or who applies to his own use the money 
which he finds, when he knows the right owner. 

These hints stopped the mout^ of Partridge ; nor 
did he open it again, till Jones having thrown some 
sarcastical jokes on his cowardice, he offered to 
excuse himself on the inequality of firenarms, saying, 
A thousand naked men are nothing to one pistol ; for 
though it is true, it will kill but one at a single dis- 
charge, yet who can tell but that one may be himself. 
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